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FOSTER'S     ESSAYS. 


Essays,  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  on  the  following  Subjects : — On  a 
Mans  writing  Memoirs  of  Himself ;  On  Decision  of  Character ; 
On  the  Application  of  the  Epithet  Romantic ;  On  some  of  the 
Causes  by  which  Evangelical  Religion  has  been  rendered  less 
acceptable  to  Persons  of  cultivated  Taste,  By  John  Foster. 
2  vols.  12mo.  1805.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  458.  Seventh  Edition, 
1823. 

The  authors  who  have  written  on  human  nature 
may  be  properly  distinguished  into  two  classes, 
the  metaphysical  and  the  popular.  The  former 
contemplate  man  in  the  abstract;  and,  neglecting 
the  different  shades  of  character  and  peculiarities 
of  temper  by  which  mankind  are  diversified,  con- 
fine their  attention  to  those  fundamental  principles 
which  pervade  the  whole  species.  In  attempting 
to  explore  the  secrets  of  mental  organization, 
they  assume  nothing  more  for  a  basis  than  a 
mere  susceptibility  of  impression,  whence  they 
labour  to  deduce  the  multipHed  powers  of  the 
human    mind.     The  light  in  which   they  choose 
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to  consider  man  in  thqir  researches,  is  not  ,|:h9,t 
of  a  being  possessed  .  already  of  the  exercise  of 
reason,  and  agitated  by  various  i^entiments  and 
p3.5siQns,  but  simply  as  capable  of  acquiring  them ; 
and  their  object  is,  by  an  accurate  investigation 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  connexion  of  the 
mind  with  the  external  universe,  to  discover  in 
what  manner  they  are  actually  acquired.  They 
endeavour  to  tr^.ce  back  every  mental,  appearance 
to  jits  source.  Considering  the  powers  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  mind  as  a  complicated  piece  of 
na^chinery,  they  attempt  to  discover  the  primum 
^qUIc,  ox  in  9ther  words,,  that  primary  law, 
that ;  ultimate  fact,  ^hich  is  sufficiently  compre- 
he,nsive  to  accpunt  for  eyery  other  movement. 
This  attention  to  the .  internal  operations  of  the 
ji4nd,  with  a  view  to  analyse  its  principles,  is 
one  of  the  distinctions  of  modern  times.  Among 
ithe  ancients^  scajcpely  any  thing  of  this  sort  .was 
known.  Cppqprehen^ive  theories,  and  sul>tiljB  dis- 
quisitions, are  not  unfrequent  in  their  writings; 
J;)^t  they  are  chiefly  employed  for. the  illustration 

'    *  ^  •      •    ■  t  ■•ill. 

of  different  mode?  of  virtue,  and  the  establishment 
oi^  ^different  ideas ,,  of  the.  supreme   goodj     Their 
^pst   abstracted ;  speculations    had  ,  almost   alw^-ys 
a  practical    tendency.      The    schoolmen,    indeed, 
were    deeply ,  irnpiersed  in   metaphysical  spe^qula- 
tions.     TJ:]iey  fatigued  their  readers  in  the  pursu' 
of  .endless   abs<:r^ctior^ij  .and/ distinction^ ;   but   th 
design,  eYc^njpf  jjjhes^  w;i:ftj^rs,  seenis  rather  to  ha' 
J)een,^acp,i^ately  taj^yr^pge  ^nd  define  the  o^^^^ 
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of  thought,  than  to  explore  the  mental  faculties 
themselves.  The  nature  of  particular  and  uni- 
versal ideas,  time,  space,  infinity,  together  with 
the  mode  of  existence  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  mightiest  minds  in  the  middle  ages.  Acute 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  endued  with  a  won- 
derful patience  of  thinking,  they  yet,  by  a  mistaken 
direction  of  their  powers.  Wasted  themselves  in 
endless  logomachies,  and  displayed  more  of  a 
teazing  subtilty  than  of  philosophical  depth. 
They  chose  rather  to  strike  into  the  dark  and 
intricate  by-paths  of  metaphysical  science,  th^n 
to  pursue  a  career  of  useful  discovery:  and  as 
their  disquisitions  were  neither  adorned  by  taste, 
nor  reared  on  a  basis  of  extensive  knowledge, 
they  gradually  fell  into  neglect,  when  juster  views 
in  philosophy  made  their  appearance.  Still,  they 
will  remain  a  mighty  monument  of  the  Utmost 
which  the  mmd  of  man  can  accotrlplish  in  the 
field  of  absti-action.  If  the  metaphysician  does 
not   find   in  the  schoolmen  the  materials    of  h& 
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work,  he  will  perceive  the  study  of  their  writings 
to  be  of  excellent  benefit  in  sharpening  his  tools. 
iTiey  will  aid  his  acuteness^  ■  though  they  may 
fail  to  enlarge  his  knowledge.  '   i 

Wnen  the  inductive  and  experimental  philb- 
soptiy,  recommended  by  B^con,  had,  in  the 
hands  of  Boyle  and  Newtoii,  fed^  to  such  brilliant 
discoveries  in  the' inveiJtigktioii'"6f  mirtter,  an  at- 
tempt wais  sodri  'miacie  to'i^ati^fer  the  satae'XAie^Vio^ 


'(ii'-proMAllg  t<i'th^'iiilM"-'5kdbi»e8;"a  man'>jusHy 

'p'^ifi'ettatlori', ' 'first'  'iet'  thfe  ex^mpfej'  Wliich'-'Vt^s 
iiitt'Ibn^  after  follbwfeidi  by  -Lock^i  \^h6'  'kag '  m(*e 
'M^fetei  tb  his  J)irtdecb[is6f''tHto  feje'had'thd'lcto- 
'aBtt^  to'  adkttoWfedge. '  •  His  '■  cfeldbtated  '■  "Eisay "  Hbs 
been  generally  considSt^'fei'ithe  eMAblfehedMcfiifle 
"Sf^^iaiftiy^cs.;  Thfe  bpftifoti^  attd' 'dfeddveH^s  of 
4M'p)ek'iiikn'mv^'  sthce  h^n'  inridh^  b^  Idtfee 
"a6<ifesittiy;a^a,'Vi»n"sbrfife  pbirrts,  'cbfrt^ctea  ^ihd 
-merid^d;-Vyyihe'\dbom-'^f'  Befkiley,    Hilttle, 

^thet^^-'^eiris  tb^'tfe  '^"^TiHiH^e  df  'ttibrtelitf  i^iHlie- 
'^?ga  'tii  'iri^tap^ickl'^^scr^ricev  WMch,'  8b6HWt"Jor 
later,  impairs  the  reputatioh  bf  its  most  tli^hi- 
plfeW^d  aafe{>ts;'''li^''is  '"^  "drcuiristance  \f«rt*y  of 
"^teiWark,"  thkt  'tH^fe''  has  fteVer  beieri'  a  ■  tepHtilfcibn 
''bF'^l'i'ii  'Miid'midi-  has  cdntihtted  '-mth'iittMliriii- 
fttysh^d  ■  imte  "■  ttou^;  4he  revblutioni'  of  &'  centtity. 
""Ae%rAe'6i  llM^'i^^viSibly  on  "thb  dfecKfee'r  'tie 
^•sp^ul4tibti4^'''af ^'Mrebraricbe  af^  'Jcarcdy'  -h^ftrd 
'"iif  m'  ti^ck;  M'»:aiit:'llhe'^bat!^^  ihet^phmal 
'W^h  'oh  thfe  6dilt]fn^t;  Swa^  -k  ddtibfftiV  s<(i|rtre 
•■'kmictst' a  lid^i  'bf -o^o^eiits  • '  It  is  •h'ot  "oitf  Ititfen- 
•tt  ''to 'iiicj'diffe  'kiC'fer^'  fhto  'the  re'as6*''6p{he 
'' fratisitbry"  ^atrie  ab'c^uired  by "ihiS' class  bf' wro^rs. 
^ '^heiih^li^bW'^aiilile  scierifcellsktf'i'fe^s  bh^:i'»pfce- 
"'fciis  fMak'tidn  r  "that  its"  ^cdV^fes  ^h -fl^^er 

''i^^mu^F  t^'i  (Jpe-^Mf^'tdstf  fft&fiit'  i^m  f^mhte 
'^'^iM=^^iiy''titite^^brite'*w%^''tefe'^iauymAi^' 


it^  defect  in  .the  jjfascu^pns  .of  pleasure;  apji 
that  it  is  oqt,  like,  the  intricacies  of  law,  interwoven 
with  the  institutions  qf  society :  the  fact  itself 
is  unquestionable.  He  who  aspires  to  a  reputa- 
tion th^t  shal][  /survive  the  vicissitudes .  of  opinion 
.,3nd  of  time,,  must  aim  at  some  other  character 
I  ti;i9.n  .thj^t  of  a  metaphysician. 

.  Grand  and ,  imposing  in  its  appearance,  it  seeins 
to -lay  .claim  to  universal  empire,  and  to  supply 
■  the  measures  an4  the  criteria  of  all  other  know- 
. ledge ;  but  it  I'esembl^s  in  .its  progress  .the  c,on- 
quests  of  .a.  Sesosti:is  ^nd  a  Bacchus,  who  overran 
togdon^  «Ki  proviac^  ,^*  e«se.  but  „*  ^no 
^permanent  settlements,  and  soon  left  no  trape 
ifrfitheir  achievements. 

The  case  is  very  different  with  the  popular  Tjn*iters, 
.whp,  without  attempting  to  form  a  theory,  or  \o 
tra9etto  their  first  elements,  the  vast  assemblage  of 
pas^ipjis  and  principles  which, enter  intp  the'cpffi. 
position  q{  map,  are  satisfied  with  describing  him 
:  .as  he  is.     The$e  writers  exm»it  cha^^acters^  paint 
i.mawers,  and.  display  human  j^ature  in  those  natural 
..^^n^.ajGCectipg   lights,  under  which  it   will  alwajrs 
ji^pear,  to  the  eye  of  ^n  acute  and  feeling  observer. 
,  [Wjt^out  staying  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  men  think, 
,&^,  reason,  remember, — ^are  attracted  by  spme  ob- 
jects pr  repelled  by  others,  they  J;^e.tl^epi  .as  .t))ey 
,  ^^e^  ^^uid  delineate ,  thje  infinitely  Yariou8|  modifica- 
n^q^  ,and  app^ajc^nc^s  assii^pie^i  by,  our  es^sentjal 
'.flfiWP- , :  '?-r9piihe  ge^i? eyal  n^s  ,p^,  human,  passi(pps 
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siipposef  win  admit  of  the  mbst  beautiful  iUustra- 
trotis,  or  affbrd  the  most  instructive  lessons.     Nlext 
to  k  liBhit  of  self-reflection,  accompanied  with  *ah 
^.ttentive  survey  of  real  life,  writers  of  thiis  kitid  are 
the  best '  guides   in   the  acquisition  of*  that   ftiost 
important '  branch   of  knowledge,  ati  acquaintance 
with  mankind.    As  they  profess  to  consider  human 
riatute  under  sotiie  particular  aspect,  their  views 
are  nefcessarily  more  limited  than  those  of  ttieta- 
ph^ical  writers ;  but  if  they  are  less  extensive,  they 
"aremoVe  c^rtaiti;  if  they  occupy  less  grOimd,  they 
cultivate  it'  better.    Iil'thf^  lailgu^ge   of    Bacicm, 
*^ they  conie  home  to' mclnlV  business  and  bosoitil'' 
As'  'ftiey  ^im'  at  ^he  dfeliAf^at?6*i-  'of  living  nature,  they 
ci^ri  n(^ vet  deviate  fir  from  truth  land  reality  withokit 
'b^tfomirig  ridicilloti^^;  White,  for  the  fidelity  of  theit 
rfepteseiitattiofifi*,'  the^  Appeal  to  the  common  i^n^ 
df  mankiifdy  tW  dictafe^i  '  df  which  they  do  little 
'faibre  thail  igtobbdy  '  knd '  adorrtv    The   is(y^      "bf 
L^dcke  or  of'  Httrtlfeiy,  if  is  possible  t6 '  confeeive, 
maybe  eipldded  Hy  the  pire^alence  of  a  Afferent 
tfeeoty ;  but  it  is^- absiird  to  suppose,  that  the- W- 
ibaTrks  on  lift  diid'ttianiliBrs  tjotitained  5i]i  the  wnting^ 
^bf^  Addisoil^ir  of  J6hns6ti,  can  evet  be  distiredit' 
by  a'fliture  m6!i^liirt.     Ih'the  forrhation'of  atheb 
'ttf6r6^  •fe^eciaJlly'-ih  miattefrife  so  subtile  and  cbm^ 
^cat^d'ias  th6s6' Which  rtkte  to  the  miftd,  the  soy 
of'iiM"  'are'  V^ribuS;    When  a  chain  ^  reasi 
(JcMSists  bf' Iftianyiititts;  a  Midre  bf  iJOtiAexir 
iihy^Srt'Witt'^rMn'tffe  fa  nric$Soflferrok"inthe 
prottorHbtlfed  to'the  letigth'tfo^^whStth  itis  fat 
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In  a  complicated  combination^  if  the  enumeration,  of 
particulars  in  the  outset  is  not  complete,  the  mis- 
t^e  i3  progressive  and  incurable.  In  the  ideal 
philosophy  of  Locke,  for  example,  if  the  sources;  ^f 
sensation  are  not  sufficiently  explored,  or  if  there 
be,  as  '"some  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  have  sju^ 
pected,  other  sources  of  ideas  than  those  of  sensa- 
tion, the  greater,  part  of  his  system  falls  to  thjB 
ground.  The  popular  writers,  of  whom  we  haye 
b^n  ^p^aking,  are  not  exposed  to  ^uch  dangers. 
It,  is  possible,  indeed, .  that  many  particular  vi^ws 
nvay  be  erroneous;  but,  as  their  attention  is,  oon- 
tixiually  turned,  to  hying  mature,  provided  likey 
be  poi^essed  of;  -  competent  talents,  their  general 
delineations  cannot  ^1  of  being  distinguished  by 
fidelity  and  truth.  )Vhile  a  few  speculative  jxien 
ao^use  themselves  with  discussing  the  coinpar^y/e 
merits  :  of  different  metaphysical  systems,  these  are 
the  wci^ers,  whose  sentimentsj  conveyed  throqgh 
innumerable  channels,  form  the  spirit,  of  the  agq; 
nor  is  it  to  be  doubted^  th^t  th^  Spectator  and  t;he 
Rambler  have  imparted  a  stronger  impulse  to.ijlpe 
public, mind  than  all  the,  me^-physical  systeips  in 
th^:  wprld.  On  this  account  we:  are  highly  gr^ifted 
when  we  meet  with  a  writer,  who,  to  a  vein  of  pirjp- 
found  and  original  thought,  together  :  with  jwst 
views  of  religion  and  of  morals,  jpins  the  talcfl<;,.of 
r^ommending  his  ideas  by  the  graces  of  imagina- 
tao^,  and  the  powers  of  eloquence.  Such  i^.  w;riter 
we^  have  the  happin^ess  >  of  rei^fiewipg  at .  present. 
Mr.  Foster's  name  is  probably  pew  to  most,  of.  9^ 


readers  5  /but,  H  yve  way,  judg?  lyom  the  pr/odiwtipn 

befoiie.uQi  he  ,cacinat  long  b^  concealed jGro^i  ttbe 

notioeiand  applausa  pf  the, literacy  wQ]:i\d.  .,l^i^ 

age  of  mediocrity,  when  the  writing  of  bpp]^  has 

become   almost  »a  mechanical  art,  a^id  a  f^^^i}^ 

acquaintance  with   the   best  models  hd3  td^M^d 

taste,  and  dimmished  genius,,;  it  is  impo^W^  >jto 

piBfuse  an  .  author ;  who  displays  ^  .grjeat:»or^inal 

:  powas  without  a  ,  degree  of  suypwQ*      Wt^-  t^^ 

.ueady  to.jinquire  by  what,  ppculw  feUcity  he  ijcas 

.  ;onabled  to  descf  t  tl^e  jt^amm^ls  pf  .gustpm^  to  hj:^ 

ft  the  spell  by  yvhich  others ,, feel  tb^uselves  bojwd, 

1.  and  to  jinaintaiaia  car.eer  .50,1  perfectly ,  u^contrflllpd 

and  independent.     A  cast  of  thought;,  original,  ,^d 

fiublimej,  an  unlin:iite;d  ^oflamand  of .  image^ry,  s^  /style 

'.  .varied,  vigorous,  jand  hold,  are  ^ome.of  the  ^^sj^n- 

iguishing  features  of,  .these  very  singular  JEss^ys. 

We  add,withipecuhai:  satisfaction,  that  they  breathe 

; jthe  spirit .  of  piety < ,  aip^d .  h^nevolence,  and .  bear  the 

, mpst'j evident iindicatiPW.  of  a  heart  4eeply  at;|:p;Ched 

to  scriptural  tn|th§.,,(  Tbongh.:Mr-  E.  hw  thought 

i.fit  to  give  tOi  his:  wa?k.  the  title  of /' ;Essay^,  in  a 

Se^rifes  of  Z*e«er^,"  the  re^er  must  .not  e^ep^i^ny 

,  Ithiag  in  the  epistqlary .  ^tyle.    /They ,  were ,  written, 

•th^  author  inforn^^.up,  in  letters  tp,  a  fiiejid,  hut 

t.,*ith  a  view  to  publication;  and  in  their  di^iinet 

:  ,^ftV^opeiii,ent,' ,9^  a  subject,  an^  fuln(?^i  of ,  ilj^s|;}:a- 

,  t  tipii, .  they .  iipsenajbilef ;  regular    di?ser);at^xja;KS,,  ^  ^i^atije 

:  J  A^n  fenviliar  epi^Jj^fr,.   ,  Wfi  qould.  bavY,e .  wis^^tjl^ Jn 

;  (teedj  { jthat;  rhe ,  Jj^,  ^ §\ippre^A  .<^^.  .^t^ .  <4,L^\^ 

ijastitrim^ync^x^ji^ejn  \\^  Jipf^er  ^j^..^^ffa\^ 
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"  cbBiicitaial  ease  aM^rifcei  which  wiB  not  be  gra- 

'tififed  in' the  perusal.      A  little  attention  to  this 

'  citdum^tknce,  th6i^  it  might  have  impaired  the 

tfeguferity  of  their  method,  would  have  rendered 

'  <liS<h  morb  fascinatmg.      The  subjects  appear  to  us 

'  vi^il Chosen,  sufficiently  uncommon  to  afford  scope 

'  Toir'ifrfj^nial  remairks,  and  important  enough  to  call 

'  ^Wk  'the  eiertions  of:  the  strongest  powers.     They 

^'are  t!ie  following:  1.  On  a  Man's  writing  Memoirs 

^  of  Mmselfr  2.  On  Decision  of  Character:   3.  On 

'''the  Application  of  the  Epithet  Romantic :  4.^  On 

's6hite  of 'the  Catis^  ty  which  Evangelical  Religion 

'  has  been 'rendered,  less  acceptable  to   PerdoiiS! •  of 

'  •fctiltivated  Taste.  '  i' 

''^.  ^e  shall  endeaVour  to  give  our  readers  an 'idea 

^6f  the  general  design  of  each  of  these  essays;  and 

to  enable  them,  by  a  few  extracts,  to  judge  of  the 

manner  in  which  that  design  is  executed. 

In  the  first  essay,  the  author  expatiates  at  large 

'  on  the  influence  of  external  events  in -the  formation 

'  *ef  character.      This  influence  '  lie   traces  to   four 

Sburcfes;  instruction,  cbmpanionship,  reading,  and 

'  ttttentira  to  the  state  and  manners  of  mankind. 

''  •  ■  ^Amon^  ttie  many  objects  calculated  to  form  the 

^ 'fc?haVact€St  and  impriess  the  hriart,  Mr.  F.  enumerates 

'  ^Wyttnral  *  scenery ;   at  the  samfe  time  deploring  •  that 

'tif^Trt  of  faniby  and  isensibility,  which'  often  renders 

'^ir'^productivie  of  so  little  ^ffedB.     The,  passage  in 

'^Ai^-h'e  ^dvterfe  to  tins  stibjfectlls  'do  bfeautiful, 

''H;llit'wfe' cannot  prevail  oni^ifefelves  to  withhold  it 

■''fmi^^^\m^ifeeiaer.'me  wtll  ^e-^t  outeth^t  tbe 
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writer  has  viewed  nature  with  the  eye  of  a  poet, 
and  has  deeply  imbibed  the  delicious  enchantment 
which  he  so  eloquently  describes. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  scenes  of  nature, 
an  amazing  assemblage  of  phenomena,  if  their 
"  effect  were  not  lost  through  familiarity,  would 
''have  a  powerful  influence  on  all  opening  minds, 
"  and  transfuse  into  the  internal  economy  of  ideas 
and  sentiment  something  of  a  character  and  a 
colour  correspondent  to  the  beauty,  vicissitude, 
and  grandeur,  which  continually  press  on  the 
senses.  On  minds  of  genius  they  often  have 
*'  this  effect ;  and  Beattie's  Minstrel  may  be  as 
just  as  it  is  a  fascinating  description  of  such  a 
spirit.  But  on  the  greatest  number  this  in- 
fluence operates  feebly;  you  will  not  see  the 
process  in  children,  nor  the  result  in  mature 
persons.  The  charms  of  nature  are  objects 
only  of  sight  and  hearing,  not  of  sensibility  and 
imagination;  and  even  the  sight  and  hearing 
do  not  receive  impressions  sufficiently  distinct 
or  forcible  for  clear  recollection ;  it  is  not,  there- 
fore,  strange  that  these  impressions  seldom  go 
so  much  deeper  than  the  senses  as  to  awaken 
pensiveness  or  enthusiasm,  and  fill  the  mind 
''with  an  interior  permanent  scenery  of  beautiful 
images  at  its  ow^  command.  This  defect  .of 
fancy  and  seijisibility  is  unfortunate  amid?t  a 
creation  infinitely  rich  with  grand  and  beautiful 
objects,  which,  imparting  something  more  thati 
images   to   a   mind   adapted  and  habituated  to 
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converse  with  nature,  inspire  an  exquisite  senti- 
ment that  seems  like  the  emanation  of  a  spirit 
residing  in  them.  It  is  unfortunate,  I  have 
thought  within  these  few  minutes,  while  looking 
out  on  one  of  the  most  enchanting  nights  of  the 
:  most  interesting  season  of  the  year,  and  hearing 
the  voices  of  a  company  of  persons,  to  whom 
I  can  perceive  that  this  soft  and  solemn  shade 
pver  the  earth,  the  calm  sky,  the  beautiful  stripes 
'Vof  cloud,  the  stars,  and  waning  moon  just  risen, 
'^  are  things  not  in  the  least  more  interesting  than 
"  the  walls,  ceiling,  and  candle-light  of  a  room." — 
Vol.  J.  pp.  26,  27.  [Pp.  22,  23,  Seventh  Edition.'] 

towards  the  close  of  the  essay,  in  tracing  the 
steps  by  which  some  have  arrived  at  the  last  stage 
of  daring  impiety,  the  denial  of  a  God,  the  author 
evinces,  in  a  masterly  manner,  the  presumption  of 
the  atheist,  and  places  the  extreme  absurdity  of 
pretending  to  demonstrate  the  non-existence  of  a 
Deity,  in. a  light  in  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  it  exhibited.  Speaking  of  a  pretended 
heroism  attached  to  atheistic  impiety,  he  adds : 

"  But,  indeed,  it  is  heroism  no  longer,  if  he 
^^Ttnows  that  there  is  no  God.  The  wonder  then 
"  turns  on  the  great  process  by  which  a  man  could 
"  grow  to  the  immense  intelligence  that  can  know 
'^hat  there  is  no  God.  What  ages,  and  what 
''  lights  are  requisite  for  this  attainment !  This  in- 
"  telligence  involves  the  very  attributes  of  divmity, 
^^  while  a  God  is  denied.  For,  unless  this  man  is 
'' omnipresent,   unless   he'  is^'at  this    moment  in 
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''every  place  in  the  tmjwerse; he ; cannot  kiuiwilbut - 
'^  there  may  >  be  m  someplaoe.  mantifestationB:  o£  siJ 
'^  Deity  by  wluoh  even  he  -.  would  be  averpowerecL 
^'  If  he  does  not  know,  absolutely   every  :agetit//iiD.! 
'^  the  universe^,  the  one  that  he  dooq  not  ibaowi:BMi}it.  i 
''  be  Gbdi:  !  If  he  is  nq^iihilnself  the  chief  i^kitlir/-' 
"the   universe^  and  does  not  kniow.  what  isnboy^ 
''that  which  is  so  may  be  God.     ifiheiiis  tnotdm >*. 
absolute  .possession  of  ali  the   propositions  ttliiatj. 
conetijtuteunivetisal  truth;  the    one<    w}iich>^h0(] 
"  !\l«fants  rimy  be,  that  there  is  a  God.  i^  If  he;eannot>  i 
with  c0ttaintyy assigA  the  ca^se  of  .alL that. exists/ 
that  cause  may  be  a>  God^  ;  If :  he  does  not  ;knoi9: .  i 
*^evf!frjf  thing  that  has-been  done  in  the  immeari-r 
suraUe-lages  that  arle  ipast^some  things,  mayihaxnei  | 
been  done  by/ a -God,      Thus,  unless  he  knowsh 
^' ^Hti  things,  that  is>  precludes   another  Deity  -byji 
"beiog;  ^Xie\  bitoself,    he   cannot  ibnow  thaB  ^tire! 
"  Bi^i]^  w^Qse  :«xi^t§ncfi ,  ,he  rejects  idoesi  not' ex^ti  > 
J9^t  \ie  iiH2st'(^j:;20iSQjthat  he  does  not^xist,!  elad/ 
^. ,  f  de^vps  .  e^^fm^   contempt    andi  < .  compassmar  > 
i,(^  ;  t^ie   tepne^ty. , ;  with  ? which   he  firmly  i  aTokvs  J 
'^ )m    y^j^ctipn,  ^atid:  .^ts    accordingIyi-'-h¥ol.  iuil 
ppf,.gp-^l^3.  [Rp.  48,49,,iS'^t><?^AJErefi^iotti].  >>s\\v.vHvvY.> 
JH^h^'  i^xti.qips^i.  On^  Decision  of  Gkaracter;  9pK.I 
pe^irs  ,to  ius  ;§Hperiw  to(  the  former.  ■  The.  inlgeolll 
is /puj:§u^4.,Wi<^igi?eater.  regularity,  the  conceptiinffic 
are^more  prolqund^ . ,^iad  the  style  is  ipore :  chastoJi, 
at}4  . clajsi^ij^l.,  ,;Af|ter,:pla^^,  in   strong Hconirabt;/ 
th^;  jjfep,times   .qf^jftvi^isivie:.  wfcdi  6f>  an;;iEresolufealJ 
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of  .Which  the  former  is  eomposed.  Among  these/ 
he  assigos  the  first  plac^  to  a  firm  confidence  in 
ouir  aw»  judgement;  which,  he  justly  observes^ 
notwithstanding  the  general  disposition  of  mankind 
to.  overrate  their  powers,  is  no  common  attainment. 
Wfth '  those  who  are  most  disposed  to  think  highly 
of  (their  own  abilities,  it  is  common,  when  they 
sHarive-  at  the  niomeht  of  action,  to  distrust  their 
judgement;  and,  as  the  author  beautifully  ex* 
prei^ses  it,  ^^  their  mind  seems  all  at  once  placed 
injQ'  misty  vacuity,  where  it  reaches  round  on  all 
sides,  and  finds-  nothing  to  lay  hold  of."  The  n^ott 
ingredient  essential  to  decision  of  character,  w  ^ 
state  1  of  cogent  feeling,  an  intense  ardour  of  mind, 
precluding  iadi£^renoe  and  delay.  In  addition  to 
these  qiialities,  courage  is  required,  without  which^ 
it; is  obvious  that  resolutions  the  most  maturely 
foniled;:  are  liable  to  vanish  ftt  the  first  breath 
ofi6{^)ositioB;  In  the  remaining  part  of  theedsay, 
Mtj  Fi  ilkigtrates  the  influeflnoe  of  several  cii^- 
cumstances  of  an  external  i^iMnre,  which  tend 
to  form  Or  to  augment  th^'  ^ality  of  which  he 
hdk  been  treating.  The  firiilcipal  of  thei^  at^ 
opposition,  desertion,  ai^  "smo^ss^  ft  would  pto-^ 
Icftig.  this  article  too  muchv  tb*  attempt  to  follcKv 
the  Airthor  in  these  particulars?  feufflce  it  to  i^e-' < 
marki,- that  under  each  of  them  will  bfe  feuhd  mafly 
jiHJt  and  important  observatkmsj  !»He^oncludeiS 
witinffaorieflyLrecommen^gia  jdisd^Kne  coinduciVe  to^ 
ttoidttaimnent  of  a  decisrrer '  cWarafcter:  -  Hfe^  pArtf- 
cubriytBisistR  on  thfe  propriety  of  inuring  the  mind  ' 
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to  a  habit  of  reasoning ;  and  that^  not  in  a  super- 
ficial and  desultory  manner,  but  by  steadily  follow- 
ing the  train  till  we  reach  a  legitimate  conclusion. 
We  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  the  work  without 
presenting  our  readers  with  an  extract  from  the 
character  of  Howard,  whose  virtues  have,  been 
emblazoned  by  the  gorgeous  eloquence  of  Burke ; 
but  we  are  mistaken  if  they  have  ever  been  painted 
in  a  more  masterly  manner  than  in  the  following 
portrait : — 

''In  this  distinction  (decision)  no  man  ever 
''exceeded,  for  instance,  or  ever  will  exceed,  the 
late  illustrious  Howard-  The  energy  of  his  de- 
termination was  so  great,  that  if,  instead  of  being 
habitual,  it  had  been  shewn  only  for  a  short  time, 
on  particular  occasions,  it  would  have  appeared 
a  vehement  impetuosity;  but  by  being  uninter- 
mitted  it  had  an  equability  of  manner,  which 
"  scarcely  appeared  to  exceed  the  tone  of  a  calm 
constancy,  it  was  so  totally  the  reverse  of  any 
thing  like  turbulence  or  agitation.  It  was  the 
"  calmness  of  an  intensity,  kept  uniform  by  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind  forbidding  it  to  be 
more,  and  by  the  character  of  the  individual 
forbidding  it  to  be  less.  The  habitual  passion 
of  his  mind  was  a  measure  of  feeling  almost 
equal  to  the  temporary  extremes  and  paroxysma 
"  of  common  minds :  as  a  great  river  in  its  cus- 
"tomary  state,  is  equal  to  a  small  or  moderate 
"one  when  swollen  to  a  toi^ent.  The  momenfe. 
'^of  finishing  his  plans  in  deUberation,  and  coitt^ 
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"  mencing  them  in  action,  was  the  same.  I  wonder 
"  what  must  have  been  the  amount  of  that  bribe, 
"  in  emolument  or  pleasure,  that  would  have 
''detained  him  a  week  inactive  after  their  final 
adjustnaent.  The  law  which  carries  water  down 
a  declivity,  was  not  more  unconquerable  and 
invariable,  than  the  determination  of  his  feelings 
"  toward  the  main  object.  The  importance  of  this 
*'  object  held  his  faculties  in  a  state  of  excitement 
"  which  was  too  rigid  to  be  affected  by  lighter 
"  interests,  and  on  which,  therefore,  the  beauties 
"  of  nature  and  of  art  had  no  power.  He  had 
'^no  leisure  feeling  which  he  could  spare  to  be 
*'  diverted  among  the  innumerable  varieties  pf  the 
"  extensive  scene  which  he  traversed  ;  all  his  sub- 
"  ordinate  feelings  lost  their  separate  existence 
"  and  operation,  by  falling  into  the  grand  one. 
"  There  have  not  been  wanting  trivial  minds  to 
"  mark  this  as  a  fault  in  his  character.  But  the 
"  mere  men  of  taste  ought  to  be  silent  respecting 
"  such  a  man  as  Howard ;  he  is  above  their  sphere 
"  of  judgement.  The  invisible  spirits,  who  fulfil 
"  their  commission  of  philanthropy  among  mortals, 
"  do  not  care  about  pictures,  statues,  and  sumptu- 
"  ous  buildings ;  and  no  more  did  he,  when  the 
"  time  in  which  he  must  have  inspected  and  ad- 
"  mired  them  would  have  been  taken  from  the 
"  work   to   which  he    had   consecrated   his  life.* 

*  Mr.  Howard,  however,  was  not  destitute  of  taste  for  tlie  fine 
arts.  HiftliouBe  at  Cardington  was  better  filled  with  paintings  and 
drawings,  tl^in  any  oth^^  on  a  small  ,S9^1e,  that  we  ever  saw.  — 
IIev, 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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"  The  curiosity  which  he  might  feel,  was  reduced 
"  to  wait  till  the  hour  should  arrive  when  its 
"  gratification  should  be  presented  by  conscience^ 
"  which  kept  a  scrupulous  charge  of  all  his  time, 
"  as  the  most  sacred  duty  of  that  hour.  If  he  was 
"  still  at  every  hour,  when  it  came,  fated  to  feel 
*'  the  attractions  of  the  fine  arts  but  the  second 
"  claim,  they  might  be  sure  of  their  revenge  ;  for 
"  no  other  man  will  ever  visit  Rome  under  such 
"  a  despotic  consciousness  of  duty,  as  to  refuse 
"  himself  time  for  surveying  the  magnificence  of 
its  ruins.  Such  a  sin  against  taste  is  very  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  common  saintship  to  com- 
mit. It  implied  an  inconceivable  severity  of 
conviction,  that  he  had  one  thing  to  do  ;  and  that 
he,  who  would  do  some  great  thing  in  this  short 
life,  must  apply  himself  to  the  work  with  such 
a  concentration  of  his  forces,  as,  to  idle  spec- 
tators, who  live  only  to  amuse  themselves,  looks 
"  like  insanity.  His  attention  was  so  strongly  and 
tenaciously  fixed  on  his  object,  that,  even  at  the 
greatest  distance,  as  the  Egyptian  pyramids  to 
"travellers,  it  appeared  to  him  with  a  luminous 
'^  distinctness  as  if  it  were  nigh,  and  beguiled 
"the  toilsome  length  of  labour  and  enterprise  by 
"  which  he  was  to  reach  it.  It  was  so  conspicuous 
"  before  him,  that  not  a  step  deviated  from  the 
"  direction,  and  every  movement  and  every  day? 
"  was  an  approximation.  As  his  method  referred 
"  every  thing  he  did  and  thought  to  the  end,  andi 
"  as  his  exertion  did  not  relax  for  a  moment,  h«f 
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^'  made  the  trials  so  seldom  made — ^what  is  the 
■ '  utmost  eflFect  which  may  be  granted  to  the  last 
'^  possible  efforts  of  a  human  agent ;  and,  there- 
"  fore,  what  he  did  not  accomjdish,  he  might 
"  conclude  to  be  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of 
^*  mortal  activity,  and  calmly  leave  to  the  imme- 
"  diate  disposal  of  Providence." — Pp.  166 — 160. 
[Pp.  125—128,  Seventh  Edition.'] 

We  have  one  remark  to  make,  before  we  con- 
clude our  review  of  this  Essay.  We  are  a  little 
apprehensive,  that  the  glowing  colours  in  which 
the  imagination  of  Mr.  F.  has  painted  an  unyield- 
ing constancy  of  mind,  may  tend  to  seduce  some 
of  his  readers  into  an  intemperate  admiration  of 
that  quality,  without  duly  distinguishing  the  object 
to  which  it  is  directed,  and  the  motives  by  which 
it  is  sustained.  We  give  our  author  full  credit  for 
the  purity  of  his  principles  ;  we  are  firmly  per- 
suaded that  he  is  not  to  be  classed  among  the 
impious  idolaters  of  mental  energy.  But  we  could 
wish  that  he  had  more  fully  admonished  his  readers 
to  regard  resolution  of  character  not  as  a  virtue, 
so  much  as  a  means  of  virtue — a  mere  instru- 
ment that  owes  its  value  entirely  to  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  employed;  and  that, wherever  nature 
has  conferred  it,  an  additional  obligation  is  imposed 
of  purifying  the  principles  and  regulating  the  heart. 
It  might,  at  first  view,  be  thought  impossible,  as 
Mr.  F.  intimates,  that  men  should  be  found,  who 
are  as  resolute  in  the  prosecution  of  criminal  en- 
terprises, as  they  could  be  supposed  to  be  in  the 

c  2 
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pursuit  of  the  most  virtuous  objects.  It  is  surely 
a  melancholy  proof  of  something  wrong  in  the 
constitution  of  human  nature,  that  a  quality  so 
important  as  that  of  energetic  decision,  is  so  little 
under  the  regulation  of  principle  ;  that  constancy  is 
so  much  more  frequently  to  be  seen  in  what  is  wrong 
than  in  what  is  right ;  and,  in  fine,  that  the  world 
can  boast  so  many  more  heroes  than  the  church. 
In  the  third  Essay,  On  the  Application  of  the 
Epithet  Romantic,  Mr.  Foster  takes  occasion  to 
expose  the  eagerness  with  which  terms  of  censure 
are  adopted  by  men,  who,  instead  of  calmly  weigh- 
ing the  merits  of  an  undertaking,  or  a  character, 
think  it  sufficient  to  express  their  antipathy  by 
some  opprobrious  appellation.  The  epithet  ro- 
mantic holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  contempt.  If  a  scheme  of  action,  which  it 
requires  much  benevolence  to  conceive,  and  much 
vigour  to  execute,  be  proposed,  by  many  it  will 
be  thought  completely  exploded,  when  they  have 
branded  it  with  the  appellation  of  romantic.  Thus 
selfishness  and  indolence,  arraying  themselves  in 
the  garb  of  wisdom,  assume  the  pride  of  supe^ 
riorityy  when  they  ought  to  feel  the  humiliation  of 
guilt.  To  imitate  the  highest  examples,  to  do 
good  in  ways  not  usual  to  the  same  rank  of  life,  to 
make  great  exertions  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of 
religion  and  with  a  view  to  eternal  happiness,  to 
determine  without  delay  to  reduce  to  practice 
whatever  we  applaud  in  theory,  are  modes  of 
conduct  which  the  world  will  generally  condemn 
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as  romantic,  but  which  this   author  shews  to  be 
founded  on  the  highest  reason.     In  unfolding  the 
true  idea  of  the  tomantic,  as  applicable  to  a  train 
of  sentiments,  or  course   of  conduct,  he   ascribes 
whatever  may   be  justly  so  denominated,   to  the 
predominance   of  the  imagination  over  the  other 
powers.     He  points  out  the  symptoms  of  this  dis- 
ease, as  apparent — in  the  expectation  of  a  peculiar 
destiny,  while  the  femcy  paints  to  itself  scenes  of 
unexampled  felicity — in  overlooking  the    relation 
which  subsists  between  ends  and  means — in  count- 
ing upon  casualties  instead  of  contemplating  the 
stated  order  of  events, — ^and  in  hoping  to  realize 
the  most  momentous  projects,  without  any  means 
at  all,  or  by  means  totally  inadequate  to  the  effect* 
Some  of  the  illustrations  which  the  author  intro* 
duces    in   this  part  of  his  subject  are  peculiarly 
happy.     We   are   delighted  to   find   him  treating 
with  poignant  ridicule  those  superficial  pretenders, 
who,  without  positively  disavowing  any  dependence 
on  divine  agency,  hope  to  reform  the  world,  and  to 
bring  back  a  paradisaical  state,  by  the  mere  force  of 
moral  instruction.     For  the  prospect  of  the  general 
prevalence  of  virtue  and  happiness,  we  are  indebted 
to  revelation.     We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
minds  of  our  modem  infidels  sufficiently  elevated 
to  have  thought  of  the  cessation  of  wars,  and  the 
universal  diffusion  of  peace  and  love,  but  for  the 
information   which   they  have   obtained  from  thfe 
Scriptures.      From  these  they  ddriyed  the  doctrine 
of  a  millennium  ;  and  they  have  received  it  as  they 
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have  done  every  thing  else,  only  to  c6rrupt  it :  for, 
exploding  air  the  .means  by  which  the  Scriptures 
have  tauglit  us  to  expect  the  completion  of  this 
event,  they  rely  merely  on  the  resources  of  reason 
and  philosophy.  They  impiously  deck  themselves 
with  the  spoils  of  Revelation,  and  take  occasion, 
from  the  hopes  and  prospects  which  she  alone 
supplies,  to  deride  her  assistance,  and  to  idolize 
the  powers  of  human  nature.  That  Being,  who 
planted  Christianity  by  miraculous  interposition, 
and  by  the  effusion  of  his  Spirit  produced  such 
effects  in  the  hearts  of  millions,  as  afford  a  speci- 
men and  a  pledge  of  an  entire  renovation,  has  also 
assured  us,  that  violence  and  injustice  shall  cease, 
and  that  none  shall  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  his  holy 
mountain,  because  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  God.  But,  it  seems.  Revelation .  is  to 
have  no  concern  in  this  work;  philosophy  is  i» 
effect  every  thing  ;  and  we  are  to  look  to  the 
Political  Justice  of  Godwin  and  the  Moral  Code 
of  Volney,  for  that  which  christians  were  so  weak^ 
as  to  expect  at  the  hand  of  Deity. 

The  conclusion  which  our  author  draws  from 
the  insufficiency  of  mere  human  agency  to  effect 
that  great  renovation  in  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  men,  which  revelation  teaches  us  to 
expect,  is  most  just  and  consolatory.  We  should 
have  been  happy  to  transcribe  the  passage ;  but 
lest  we  should  exceed  our  limits,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  Vol.  II.  pp.  87,  88.  [Pp.  244—247^: 
Seventh  EditionJ]  ?  ^f^^ 
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The  last  Essay  in  these  volumes  attempts  to 
assign  some  of  the  causes  that  have  rendered  evan- 
gelical religion  less  acceptable  to  persons  of  culti- 
vated taste.  This  essay  is  the  most  elaborate. 
Aware  of  the  dehcacy  and  difficulty  of  his  subject, 
the  author  seems  to  have  summoned  all  the  powers 
of  his  mind,  to  enable  him  to  grasp  it  in  all  its 
extent,  and  to  present  it  in  all  its  force  and  beauty. 
This  essay  is  itself  sufficient,  in  our  opinion,  to 
procure  the  author  a  brilliant  and  lasting  repu- 
tation. 

It  is  proper  to  remind  our  readers,  that,  in 
tracing  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  produce 
in  men  of  taste  an  aversion  to  evangelical  religion, 
Mr.  F.  avowedly  confines  himself  to  those  which 
are  of  a  subordinate  class,  while  he  fully  admits 
the  primary  cause  to  be  that  inherent  corruption  of 
nature,  which  renders  men  strongly  indisposed  to 
any  communication  from  heaven.  We  could, 
however,  have  wished  that  he  had  insisted  on  this 
more  largely.  The  Scriptures  ascribe  the  rejection 
of  the  gospel  to  one  general  principle  :  the  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  God,  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned. 
The  pecuUar  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  distin- 
guished by  a ;  spirit  irreconcilably  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  world.  The  deep  repentance  it  enjoins 
strikes  at  the  pride  and  levity  of  the  human  heart. 
The  mystery  of  an  incarnate  and  crucified  Saviour 
must  necessarily  confound  the  reason,  and  shock 
the  prejudices,  of  a  mind  which  will  admit  nothing 
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that  it  cannot  perfectly  reduce  to  the  principles  of 
philosophy.  The  whole  tenour  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  objects  he  pursued,  and  the  profound  humili- 
ation he  exhibited,  must  convict  of  madness  and 
folly  the  favourite  pursuits  of  mankind.  The  vir- 
tues usually  practised  in  society,  and  the  models 
of  excellence  most  admired  there,  are  so  remote 
from  that  holiness  which  is  enjoined  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  taste  which 
is  formed  on  the  one,  to  perceive  the  charms  of 
the  other.  The  happiness  which  it  proposes  in  an 
union  with  God,  and  a  participation  of  the  image 
of  Christ,  is  so  far  from  being  congenial  to  the 
inclinations  of  worldly  men,  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  mentioned  without  exciting  their  ridicule  and 
scorn.  General  speculations  on  the  Deity  have 
much  to  amuse  the  mind,  and  to  gratify  that  ap- 
petite for  the  wonderful,  which  thoughtful  and 
speculative  men  are  delighted  to  indulge.  Reli- 
gion, view^ed  in  this  light,  appears  more  in  the 
form  of  an  exercise  to  the  understanding,  than  a 
law  to  the  heart.  Here  the  soul  expatiates  at 
large,  without  feeiittg  itself  controlled  or  alarmed. 
But  when  evangelical  truths  are  presented,  they 
bring- 'God  so  near,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, and  speak  with  so  commanding  a  voice 
to  the  conscience,  that  they  leave  no  alternative, 
but  that  of  submissive  acquiescence,  or  proud  re- 
volt. As  men  of  taste  are,  for  the  most  part,  men 
of  the  world,  not  at  all  distinguished  frotn  others 
by  a  greater  familiarity  vrith  religious  ideas,  these 
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observations  are  applicable  to  them  in  their  utmost 
extent. 

Though  we  thought  it  right  to  suggest  these 
hints,  we  wish  not  to  be  understood  to  convey  any 
censure :  on  Mr.  F.  for  confining  his  attention  prin- 
cipally to  other  topics.  In  discussing  more  fully 
and  profoundly  some  of  the  subordinate  causes, 
which  have  come  in  aid  of  the  primary  one,  to 
render  men  of .  cultivated  taste  averse  to  evange- 
lical piety,  we  think  he  has  rendered  an  important 

service  to  the  public. 

The  first  cause  he  assigns  is,  that  of  its  being 
the  religion  of  many  weak  and  uncultivated  minds  ; 
in  consequence  .of  which  it  becomes  inseparably 
as^ciated,  in  the  conceptions  of  many,  with  the 
intellectual  poverty  of  its  disciples,  so  as  to  wear 
a  mi^an  and  degraded  aspect*  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  follow  the  author  in  his  illustration  of  this 
topic.  We}  must  be  content  with  observing,  that 
he  has  exppsed^  the  weakness  of  this  prejudice  in 
a  most  mastery  and  triumphant  manner. 

The  second  -cause  which,  .the  author  assigns  as 
having  had,  in  i;iiS)  opinion,;  a  considerable  influence 
in  prejudicing  elegant  and  cultivated  minds  against 
evangelical  pi^ty,  is  the  peculiarity  of  language 
adopted  in  the  discourses  and  books  of  its  teachers, 
the  want  of  a  more  classical  form  of  diction,  and 
the  profusion  of  words  and  phrases  which  are  of 
a  technical  and  systematical  cast 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  with  Mr.  F.^  that  the 
cause  of  religion  has   suffered  consid^ably  from 
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the  circumstance  here  mentioned.  The  super* 
abundance  of  phrases  appropriated  by  some  pious 
authors  to  the  subject  of  religion,  and  never 
applied  to  any  other  purpose,  has  not  only  the 
effect  of  disgusting  persons  of  taste,  but  of  ob- 
scuring  religion  itself.  As  they  are  seldom  defined; 
and  never  exchanged  for  equivalent  vsrords,  they 
pass  current  without  being  understood.  They  are 
not  the  vehicle, — they  are  the -substitute  of  thought. 
Among  a  certain  description  of  christians,  they 
become,  by  degrees,  regarded  with  a  mystic  awe, 
insomuch  that  if  a  writer  expressed  the  very 
same  ideas  in  different  phrases,  he  would  be  con- 
demned as  a  heretic.  To  quit  the  magical  circle 
of  words,  in  which  many  christians  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  confined,  excites  as  great  a  clamour 
as  the  boldest  innovation  in  sentiment.  Contro- 
versies, which  have  been  agitated  with  much 
warmth,  might  often  have  been  amicably  adjusted, 
or  even  finally  decided,  could  the  respective  parti- 
sans have  been  prevailed  upon  to  lay  aside  their 
predilection  for  phrases,  and  honestly  resolve  =  to 
examine  their  real  import.  In  defiance  of  the 
dictates  of  candour  and  good  sense,  these  have 
been  obstinately  retained,  and  have  usually  been 
the  refuge  of  ignorance,  the  apple  of  discord,  and 
the  watch-words  of  religious  hostility.  In  some 
instances,  the  evil  which  we  lament  has  spruiig 
from  a  more  amiable  cause.  The  force  and  solem^i^ 
nity  of  devotional  feelings  are  such,  that  they  seim- 
to  consecrate  every  thing  with  which   they  havlP 
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been  connected ;  and  as  the  bulk  of  pious  people 
have  received  their  rehgious  impressiona  firom 
teachers  more  distinguished  for  their  simplicity 
and  zeal^  than  for  comprehenmon  of  mind  and 
copiousness  of  language^  they  learn  to  annex  an 
idea  of  sanctity  to  that  set  of  phrases  with  which 
they  have  been  most  familiar.  These  become  the 
current  language  of  religion,  to  which  subsequent 
writers  conform,  partly,  perhaps,  from  indolence, 
and  partly  from  the  fear  of  offending  their  brethren. 
To  these  causes  we  may  add  the  contentious 
and  sectarian  spirit  of  modem  times,  which  has 
taught  the  different  parties  of  christians  to  look 
on  one  another  with  an  unnatural  horror,  to  appre- 
hend contamination  from  the  very  phrases  em- 
ployed by  each  other,  and  to  invent  each  for  itself 
a  dialect  as  narrow  and  exclusive  as  their  whimsical 
singularities.  But  while  we  concur,  in  the  main, 
with  Mr.  F.  on  this  subject,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  he  has  carried  his  representations  too 
fer,  both  with  respect  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
abuse  itself,  and  the  probable  advantages  which 
would  ensue  on  its  removal.  The  repugnance  of 
the  human  mind,  in  its  unenlightened  state,  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  christian  doctrine,  is  such, 
that  we  have  little  hope  of  its  yielding  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  ever  so  wisely. 
Till  it  is  touched  and  humbled  by  grace,  we  are 
apprehensive  that  it  will  retain  its  aversion,  and 
not  suffer  itself  to  be  cheated  >  into  an  approbation 
of .  the  gospel  by  any  artifice  of  words.     Exhibit 
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evangelical  religion  in  what  colours  you  will,  the 
worldly-minded  and  the  careless  will  shrink  from 
the  obtrusion  of  unwelcome  ideas.  Cowper  has 
become,  in  spite  of  his  religion,  a  popular  poet, 
but  his  success  has  not  been  such  as  to  make 
religion  popular ;  nor  have  the  gigantic  genius  and 
fame  of  Milton  shielded  from  the  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  his  admirers,  that  system  of  religion 
which  he  beheld  with  awful  adoration. 

In   treating    subjects    properly    theological,  we 
apprehend   great   caution   should   be  used  not  to 
deviate  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  from  the  phra- 
seology of  scripture.     The  apostle  tells  u4,  that  in 
preaching  the  gospel  he  did  not  use  the  enticing 
words   of  man's   wisdom,  but  such  words   as  the 
Holy  Ghost  taught  him.     We  do  not,  indeed,  con- 
tend, that  in  the  choice  of  every  particular  word 
or  phrase  he  was  immediately   inspired ;   but  we 
think  it  reasonable  to   believe   that   the  unction 
which  was  on  his  hea;rt> '  and  the  perfect   illumi- 
nation that  he  possessed,  led  him  to  employ  such 
terms  in  the  statement  of  the  mysteries  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  were  better  adapted  than  any  others  to 
convey  their  real  import,  which  we  are  the  more 
inclined  to  conclude,  from  observing  the  sameness 
of  phraseology  which  pervades  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  when  they  are  treating  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.    .As  the  truths  which  the  revelation  of  the 
New  Testament  unfolds  are  perfectly  original,  and 
transcendantly   important,  it  might    naturally    b^. 
expected  that  the  communication  of  them  would* 
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give  bir£h  to  an  original  cast  of  phraseology^  or,  in 
other  words,  a  steady  adherence  to  certain  terms, 
in  order  to  render  the  ideas  which  they  convey 
fixed,  precise,  and  unchangeable. 

In  teaching  the  principles  of  every  science,  it  is 
found  necessary  to  select  or  invent  terms,  which, 
though  originally  of  a  laxer  signification,  are  after- 
wards restricted  and  confined  to  one  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  thought y^BXidi  constitute  the  technical 
language  of  that  science.  Such  terms  are  always 
capable  of  being  defin(3d  (for  mere  words  convey 
nothing  to  the  mind) ;  but  to  substitute  a  definition 
in  their  place  would  be  tedious  circumlocution,  and 
to  exchange  the  term  itself  for  a  different  one, 
would  frequently  lead  to  dangerous  mistakes. 

In  the  original  elementary  parts  of  a  language, 
there  are,  in  truth,  few  or  no  synonymes ;  for 
what  should  prompt  men,  in  the  early  period  of 
liteirature,  to  invent  a  word,  that  neither  conveyed 
any  nfew  idea,  nor  enabled  them  to  present  an 
old  one  with  more  force  and  precision?  In  the- 
progress  of  refinement,  indeed,  regard  to  copious- 
Bess  and  harmony  has  enriched  language  with 
many  exotics,  which  are  merely  those  words  in 
a  foreign  language  that  perfectly  correspond  to 
terms  in  our  own  ;  as /?/ici^y  for  happiness,  celestial 
for  heavenly,  and  a  multitude  of  others.  Since, 
then,  the  nature  of  language  is  such,  that  no  two 
terms  are  exactly  of  the  .  same  force  and  import, 
(except  in  the  case  last  mentioned,)  w^  cannot 
but  apprehend  that  dangerous  consequences  would- 
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result  from  a  studied  attempt  to  rsaf  ftxMta  tiie 
standard  phraseology,  where  the  statement  of  doe<* 
trines  is  concerned,  and  that,  by  changing  the 
terms,  the  ideas  themselves  might  be  changed  or 
mutilated.  In  teaching  a  religion  designed  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  all  mankind,  it  is  certainly  desi- 
rable that  the  technical  words,  the  words  employed 
in  a  peculiar  and  appropriate  sense,  should  be  few  i 
but  to  fix  and  perpetuate  the  ideas,  and  to  preserve 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  from  the 
caprices  of  fancy,  and  the  dangers  of  innovation^ 
it  seems  necessary  that  there  should  be  some.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  in  inculcating  christiam 
morality,  and  in  appeals  and  addresses  to  the  heart, 
a  much  greater  latitude  may  be  safely  indulged, 
than  in  the  statement  of  peculiar  doctrines ;  and 
that  a  more  bold  and  varied  diction,  with  a  wider 
range  of  illustration  and  allusion  than  is  usually 
employed,  would  often  be  attended  with  the  hap- 
piest effect.  Mr.  Foster  has  given,  in  many  parts 
of  these  volumes,  beautifril  specimens  of  what  we 
intend. 

With  respect  to  the  copious  use  of  scripture 
language,  which  Mr.  F.  condemns,  (in  our  opinion 
with  too  much  severity,)  as  giving  an  uncouth  and 
barbarous  air  to  theological  books,  we  prefer  a 
middle  course;  without  applauding  the  excess  to 
which  it  is  carried  by  many  pious  writers,  on  the^ 
one  hand ;  or  wishing  it  to  be  kept  so  entirdy* 
apart  as  Mr.  F.  contends  for,  on  the  other.  To  say*  ^ 
nothing  of  the  inimitable   beauties  of  the  Bibteji' 
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in  a  literary  view,  which  are  universally 
acknowledged,  it  is  the  book  which  every  devout 
man  is  accustomed  to  consult  as  the  oracle  of  God ; 
it  is  the  companion  of  his  best  moments,  and  the 
vehicle  of  his  strongest  consolations.  Intimately 
associated  in  his  mind  with  every  thing  dear  and 
valuable,  its  diction ,  more  powerfully  excites  de- 
votional feelings  than  any  other ;  and  when  tem- 
perately and  soberly  used,  imparts  an  unction  to  a 
religious  discourse,  which  nothing  else  can  supply. 
Besides,  is  there  not  room  to  apprehend,  that  a 
studied  avoidance  of  the  scripture  phraseology,  and 
a  care  to  express  all  that  it  is  supposed  to  contain 
in  the  forms  of  classical  diction,  might  ultimately 
lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and 
a  habit  of  substituting  flashy  and  superficial  de- 
clamation, in  the  room  of  the  saving  truths  of  the 
gospel  ?  Such  an  apprehension  is  but  too  much 
verified  by  the  most  celebrated,  sermons  of  the 
French;  and  still  more  by  some  modern  com- 
positions in  our  own  language,  which  usurp  that 
title.  For  devotional  impression,  we  conceive  that 
a  very  considerable  tincture  of  the  language  of  the 
scriptures,  or  at  least  such  a  coloiuing  as  shall 
discover  an^  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  in- 
imitable models,  will  generally  succeed  best. 

It  is  impossible  to .  establish  an  universal  rule, 
since  dififerent  methods  are  equally  adapted :  to 
different  purposes ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  willing 
to  allow  with  Mr.  F.  that,  where  the  fashionable 
and  the   gay   are   addressed,   and   the   prejudices 
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arising  from  a  false  refinement  are  to  be  con- 
ciliated, whatever  in  the  diction  might  repel  by 
^n  appearance  of  singularity,  should  be  carefully 
shunned.  Accordingly,  we  equally  admire,  in  The 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion,  by  Dr.  Doddridge, 
and  in  The  Rural  Philosophy  of  Mr.  Bates,  the 
dexterity  with  which  these  excellent  writers  have 
suited  their  composition  to  their  respective  classes 
of  readers.  On  the  whole,  let  it  once  for  all  be 
remembered,  that  men  of  taste  form  a  very  small 
part  of  the  community,  of  no  greater  consequence 
in  the  eyes  of  their  Creator  than  others ;  that  the 
end  of  all  religious  discourse  is  the  salvation  of 
souls ;  and  that  to  a  mind  which  justly  estimates 
the  weight  of  eternal  things,  it  will  appear  a 
greater  honour  to  have  converted  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  way,  than  to  have  wielded  the 
thunder  of  a  Demosthenes,  or  to  have  kindled  the 
flame  of  a  Cicero. 

We  hasten  to  close  this  article,  by  making  a  few 
observations  on  the  last   cause  which  our  author 

« 

has  assigned,  for  the  general  distaste  that  persons 
of  polite  and  elegant  attainments  usually  discover 
toward  evangelical  rehgion.  This  is,  the  neglect 
and  contempt  with  which  it  has  been  almost  con- 
stantly treated  by  our  fine  writers ;  of  whose 
delinquency,  in  this  respect,  the  author  takes  a 
wide  and  extensive  survey,  exposing  their  crimi- 
nality  with  a  force  of  eloquence  that  has  perhaps 
never  before  been  exerted  on  this  subject.  Though 
his   attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  influence" 
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of  modern  literature,  yet,  as  the  writings  of  the 
andents^  and  especially  of  the  poets,  have  had  a 
pow^rftd  operation  in  forming  the  taste  and  senti- 
ments  of  succeeding  generations,  he  has  extended 
Im  notice  to  these,  and  has  made  some  most  strik- 
ing animadversions  on  the  ancient  authors  of  the 
epopoeia,  and  particularly  on  Homer. 

We  must  dp  justice  to  his  intrepidity  in  ven- 
turing to  attack  the  idol  of  all  classical  scholars : 
nor  can  he  have  failed  to  foresee  the  manner  in 
which  it  will  be  attempted  to  be  repelled.  They 
will  remind  him,  that  the  lawfulness  of  defensive 
war  has  seldom  been  called  in  question  ;  that  the 
one  iq  which  Homer's  herpes  were  engaged,  was 
not  only  just,  but  meritorious,  being  undertaken 
to  avenge  a  most  signal  affront  and  injury;  that 
no  subject  could  be  more  suited  to  the  epic  muse, 
either  on  account  of  its  magnitude,  or  the  deep 
interest  it  excited ;  that  having  chosen  it,  the  poet 
is  to  be  commended  for  throwing  into  it  all  the 
fire  of  which  it  was  susceptible  ;  that  to  cherish  in 
the  breasts  of  youth  a  gallant  and  warlike  spirit, 
is  the  surest  defence  of  nations ;  and  that  this 
spurit,  under  proper  regulations,  constitutes  that 
Ovf^oeidtig  which  Plato  extols  so  highly  in  his  Re- 
public, as  the  basis  of  a  manly,  heroic  character. 
This^  $nd  much  more  than  this,  will  be  said :  but 
when  our  Grecians  have  spent  all  tiieir  arrows> 
it  will  still  retrain  an  incontestable  fact,  that  an 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer  is 
but  a  bad  preparation  for  relishing  the  beauties  of 
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the  New  Testament.  What  then  is  to  be  done? 
Shall  we  abandon  the  classics,  and  devote  ourselves 
solely  to  the  perusal  of  modem  writers,  where  the 
maxims  inculcated,  and  the  principles  taught,  are 
little,  if  at  all,  more  in  unison  with  those  of  Chris- 
tianity ? — a  fact,  which  Mr.  F.  acknowledges  and 
deplores.  While  things  continue  as  they  are,  we 
are  apprehensive,  therefore,  that  we  should  gain 
nothing  by  neglecting  the  unrivalled  productions 
of  genius  left  us  by  the  ancients,  but  a  deteriora- 
tion of  taste,  without  any  improvement  in  religion. 
The  evil  is  not  to  be  corrected  by  any  partial 
innovation  of  this  kind.  Until  a  more  christian 
spirit  pervades  the  world,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  study  of  the  classics  is,  on  the 
whole,  advantageous  to  public  morals,  by  in- 
spiring an  elegance  of  sentiment,  and  an  elevation 
of  soul,  which  we  should  in  vain  seek  for  else- 
where. 

The  total  inattention  of  the  great  majority  of 
our  fine  writers,  to  all  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  religion  they  profess,  affords  a  most  melan- 
choly reflection.  It  has  no  doubt  excited  the 
notice  of  many,  and  has  been  deeply  lamented; 
but  it  has  never  been  placed  in  a  light  so  serious 
and  affecting  as  in  the  volumes  before  us.  In 
the  observations  which  our  author  makes  on  the 
Essay  on  Man,  we  are  delighted  and  surprised 
to  find  at  once  so  much  philosophical  truth  and 
poetical  beauty.  His  critique  on  the  writings  of 
Addison   and   Johnson,  evinces  deep  penetration^ 
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and,  as  it  respects  the  former,  is  uncommonly  im- 
pressive and  important. 

We  take  our  leave  of  this  work  with  sincere 
reluctance.  For  the  length  to  which  we  have 
extended  our  review,  the  subject  must  be  our 
apology.  It  has  fared  with  us,  as  with  a  traveller 
who  passes  through  an  enchanting  country,  where 
he  meets  with  so  many  beautiful  views  and  so 
many  striking  objects  which  he  is  loath  to  quit, 
that  he  loiters  till  the  shades  of  the  evening 
insensibly  fall  upon  him.  We  are  far,  however, 
from  recommending  these  volumes  as  faultless. 
Mr.  F.'s  work  is  rather  an  example  of  the  power 
of  genius,  than  a  specimen  of  finished  composition : 
it  lies  open  in  many  points  to  the  censure  of  those 
minor  critics,  who,  by  the  observation  of  a  few 
technical  rules,  may  easily  avoid  its  faults,  without 
reaching  one  of  its  beauties.  The  author  has 
paid  too  little  attention  to  the  construction  of  his 
sentences.  They  are  for  the  most  part  too  long, 
sometimes  involved  in  perplexity,  and  often  loaded 
with  redundances.  They  have  too  much  of  the 
looseness  of  an  harangue,  and  too  little  of  the 
compact  elegance  of  regular  composition.  An 
occasional  obscurity  pervades  some  parts  of  the 
work.  The  mind  of  the  writer  seems  at  times 
to  struggle  with  conceptions  too  mighty  for  his 
grasp,  and  to  present  confused  masses,  rather  than 
distinct  delineations  of  thought.  This,  however, 
is  to  be  imputed  to  the  originality,  not  the  weak- 
ness, of  his  powers.     The  scale  on  which  he  thinks 
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is  so  vast^  and  the  excursions  of  his  imagination 
are  so  extended,  that  they  frequently  carry  him 
into  the  most  unbeaten  track,  and  among  objects 
where  a  ray  of  hght  glances  in  an  angle  only 
without  diffusing  itself  over  the  whole.  On  ordi- 
nary topics,  his  conceptions  are  luminous  in  the 
highest  degree.  He  places  the  idea  which  he 
wishes  to  present  in  such  a  flood  of  light,  that 
it  is  not  merely  visible  itself,  but  it  seems  to 
illumine  all  around  it.  He  paints  metaphysics, 
and  has  the  happy  art  of  arraying  what  in  other 
hands  would  appear  cold  and  comfortless  abstrac- 
tions, in  the  warmest  colours  of  fancy.  Without 
the  least  affectation  of  frivolous  ornaments,  without 
quitting  his  argument  in  pursuit  of  im^ery,  his 
imagination  becomes  the  perfect  handmaid  of  his 
reason,  ready  at  every  moment  to  spread  her  can^ 
vass,  and  present  her  pencil.  But  what  pleases 
us  most,  and  affords  us  the  highest  satisfaction^ 
is  to  find  such  talents  enlisted  on  the  side  of  true 
Christianity ;  nor  can  we  help  indulging  a  bene- 
volent triimiph  at  the  accession  of  powers  to  the 
cause  of  evangelical  piety,  which  its  most  distin- 
guished opponents  would  be  proud  to  possess. 
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CUSTANCE  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


A  concise  View  of  the  Constitution  of  England,  By  George 
CusTANCE.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  William  Wilherforce, 
Esq.  M,  P.  for  the  County  of  York.  12mo.  pp.  474.  Price 
6s.  bds.  Kidderminster  :  Gower.  London  :  Longman  8c  Co. 
Hatchard.     1808. 

It  were  surely  to  be  wished,  that  every  man  had  a 
competent  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  the  country  to  which  he  belongs.  Pa^ 
triotism  is  a  blind  and  irrational  impulse,  unless 
it  is  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  blessings  we 
are  called  to  secure,  and  the  privileges  we  propose 
to  defend.  .  In  a  tyrannical  state,  it  is  natural  for 
the  ruling  power  to  cherish  political  ignorance, 
which  can  alone  reconcile  men  to  the  tame  sur- 
render of  their  natural  rights.  The  diffusion  of 
light  and  knowledge  is  very  unfavourable  to  ill- 
founded  pretensions  of  every  sort,  but  to  none 
more  than  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power 
and  lawless  violence.  The  more  we  explore  the 
recesses  of  a  dungeon,  the  less  likely  are  we  to  be 
reconciled  to  take  up  our  residence  in  it.     But  the 
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venerable  fabric  of  the  British  constitution^  our 
hereditary  mansion,  whether  it  be  tried  by  the 
criterion  of  convenience  or  of  beauty,  of  ancient 
prescription  or  of  practical  utility,  will  bear  the 
most  rigid  examination ;  and  the  more  it  is  con- 
templated, will  be  the  more  admired. 

The  Romans  were  so  conscious  of  the   impor- 
tance of  imparting  to  the  rising  generation  an  early 
knowledge  of  their  laws  and  constitution,  that  the 
contents  of  the   twelve  tables  were  committed  to 
memory,  and  formed  one  of  the  first  elements  of 
public  instruction.     They  were  sensible  that  what 
lays  hold  of  the  mind  at  so  early  a  period,  is  not 
only  likely  to  be  long  remembered,  but  is  almost 
sure  to  command  veneration  and  respect.     We  are 
not  aware  that  similar  attempts  have  been  made  to 
render  the  British  youth  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our   admirable   constitution,  not   inferior 
surely  to  that  of  the  Roman  republic ;  a  defect  in 
the  system  of  education,  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  crisis  loudly  call  upon  us  to  supply. 
When  our  existence  as  an  independent   nation  is 
threatened,  when  unexampled   sacrifices  must  be 
made,  and,  perhaps,  the  utmost  eflForts  of  patience 
and  of  persevering  courage  exerted  for  our  preser- 
vation, an  attachment  to   that  constitution  which 
is  the  basis  of  all  our  prosperity,  cannot  be  too 
zealously  promoted  or  too  deeply  felt.     It  is  a  just 
and  enlightened  estimate  of  the  invaluable  blessings, 
that   constitution   secures,  which  alone   can  make 
us  sustain  out  present  burdens  without  repining. 
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as  well  as  prepare  us  for  greater  privations  and 
severer  struggles.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  but 
look  upon  the  performance  before  us  as  a  most 
seasonable  publication.  One  cause  of  the  atten- 
tion of  youth  being  so  little  directed  to  our  national 
laws  and  constitution,  in  schools,  is  probably  the 
want  of  suitable  books.  We  have  an  abundance 
of  learned  and  able  writers  on  these  subjects ;  but 
few,  if  any,  that  are  quite  adapted  to  the  purpose 
we  are  now  speaking  of.  Millar's  is  a  very  pro- 
found and  original  work;  but  it  supposes  a  great 
deal  of  previous  knowledge,  without  which  it  can 
be  scarcely  understood,  and  is  in  every  view  better 
adapted  to  aid  the  researches  of  an  antiquary,  or 
the  speculations  of  a  philosopher,  than  to  answer 
the  end  of  an  elementary  treatise.  De  Lolme's 
performance  may  be  deemed  more  suitable ;  yet, 
able  and  ingenious  as  it  is,  it  labours  under  some 
essential  deficiencies,  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
elementary  work.  There  is  in  it  a  spirit  of  refined 
speculation,  an  eagerness  to  detect  and  display 
latent,  unthought-of  excellencies,  in  the  frame 
of  government,  which  is  very  remote  from  the 
simplicity  requisite  in  the  lessons  of  youth.  Of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  it  would  be  presumptu- 
ous in  us  to  attempt  an  eulogium,  after  Sir  William 
Jones  has  pronounced  it  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
outline  that  was  ever  given  of  any  science.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  luminous  arrangement,  the 
vast  comprehension,  and,  we  may  venture  to  add 
from   the    best   authorities,  the   legal  accuracy  of 
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this  wonderful  performance,  which,  in  style  and 
composition,  is  distinguished  by  an  unaffected 
grace,  a  majestic  simplicity,  which  can  only  be 
eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of  its  higher  quaUties. 
Admirable,  however,  as  these  commentaries  are, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  are  much  too  voluminous 
and  elaborate,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  the  English  constitution* 
We  do,  therefore,  most  sincerely  congratulate  the 
public  on  the  appearance  of  a  work,  whidi  we 
can  safely  recommend,  as  well  fitted  to  supply  a 
chasm  in  our  system  of  public  instruction.  The 
book  before  us  is,  in  every  view,  well  adapted  for 
the  instruction  of  youth:  the  clear  and  accurate 
information  it  conveys  upon  a  most  important  sub- 
ject, and  the  truly  christian  tincture  of  its  maxims 
and  principles,  are  well  calculated  to  enlarge  the 
understanding  and  improve  the  heart.  We  beg 
leave  particularly  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  schools,  in  which,  we  conceive,  a  general  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
country  might  be  cultivated  with  much  advantage, 
as  forming  a  proper  preparation  for  the  active 
scenes  of  life.  Legal  provisions  for  the  security 
of  the  best  temporal  interests  of  mankind,  are 
the  result  of  so  much  collective  wisdom  and  ex-- 
perienc^,  and  are  so  continually  conversant  with 
human  affairs,  that  we  know  no  study  mord 
adapted  to  invigorate  the  understanding,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  its  spe<e 
culations.     The  close  cohesion  of  its  parts  t(9ttdl 
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to  make  the  mind  severely  argumentative,  while 
its  continual  relation  to  the  state  of  society  and 
its  successive  revolutions,  fences  it  in  on  the  side 
of  metaphysical  abstraction  and  useless  theories. 
What  we  look  upon  (for  the  reasons  already  men- 
tioned) to  be  a  most  useful  and  interesting  study 
at  all  times,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  as  an 
indispensable  duty  at  the  present  crisis. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  work  before  us,  the  public 
may  fotm  some  judgement,  when  we  inform  them 
that  it  eontains  whatever  is  most  interesting  to  the 
general  reader  in  Blackstone,  together  with  much 
useful  information  derived  from  Professor  Chris- 
tian, De  Lolme^  and  various  other  eminent  authors. 
Some  will  be  ready  to  accuse  the  writer  of  having 
carried  his  partiality  t6ward  whatever  is  established 
too  fiir ;  nor  diire  we  say  the  charge  is  entirely 
unfounded.  We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  be 
severe  upon  him  on  this  account.  We  wish  to 
see  the  minds  of  our  youth  preoccupied  with  a 
strong  bias  in  favour  of  our  national  institutions. 
We  would  wish  to  see  them  animated  by  a  warm 
and  generous  enthusiasm,  and  to  defer  the  business 
of  detecting  finults,  and  exposing  imperfections,  to 
a  future  period.  Let  us  only  be  allowed  to  remark> 
that  this  pohcy  should  be  temperately  employed -z 
lest  the  mdnd  should  suffer  a  revulsion,  and  pass, 
perhaps  rather  abruptly,  from  implicit  admiration 
to  the  contrary  extreme ;  lest,  indignant  at  having 
been  misled,  it  substitute  general  censure  for  un- 
distii^uishing  applause.  '    '■' 
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We  wish  our  author  had,  in  common  with 
Blackstone,  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the 
severity  of  our  criminal  code.  The  multiplicity 
of  capital  punishments  we  shall  always  consider 
as  a  reproach  to  the  English  nation  ;  though, 
numerous  as  they  are,  they  bear  no  proportion  to 
what  they  would  be,  were  the. law  permitted  to 
take  its  course.  The  offences  deemed  capital  by 
the  common  law  are  few  ;  the  sanguinary  com- 
plexion of  the  criminal  law,  as  it  now  stands,  has 
arisen  from  the  injudicious  tampering  of  the  legis- 
lature. To  us  it  appears  evident,  that  the  certainty 
of  punishment  will  restrain  offenders  more  than 
its  severity;  and  that,  when  men  are  tempted  to 
transgress,  they  do  not  weigh  the  emolument 
they  had  in  view  against  the  penalty  awarded  by 
law,  but  simply  the  probability  of  detection  and 
punishment  against  that  of  impunity.  Let  the 
punishments  be  moderate,  and  this  will  be  the 
most  eflFectual  means  of  rendering  them  certain. 
While  nothing  can  exceed  the  trial  by  jury,  and 
the  dignified  impartiality  with  which  justice  is 
administered,  we  are  compelled  to  look  upon 
the  criminal  code  with  very  different  emotions, 
and  earnestly  to  wish  it  were  carefully  revised,  and 
made  more  humane,  simple,  and  precise. 

As  little  can  we  concur  with  the  author  before 
us,  in  the  defence  he  sets  up  of  the  donation  of 
pensions  and  sinecures,  where  there  are  no  pre-, 
tensions  of  personal  merit  or  honourable  services. 
Standing  quite  aloof  from  party  politics,  we  must 
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aflSrm,  that  to  tvhatever  extent  such  a  practice 
exists,  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  is  it  a  source 
of  public  calamity  and  disgrace.  To  look  at  it, 
as  our  author  does,  only  in  a  pecuniary  view,  is 
to  neglect  the  principal  consideration.  It  is  not 
merely  or  chiefly  as  a  waste  of  public  money,  that 
the  granting  of  sinecures  and  pensions  to  the 
undeserving  ought  to  be  condemned ;  the  venality 
and  corruption  it  indicates  and  produces  is  its 
worst  feature,  and  an  infallible  symptom  of  a 
declining  state.  With  these  exceptions,  we  have 
accompanied  the  author  with  almost  uninterrupted 
pleasure,  and  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the 
good  sense,  the  extensive  information,  and  the 
unaffected  piety  he  displays  throughout  the  work. 
Though  a  firm  and  steady  churchman  himself,  he 
manifests  a  truly  christian  spirit  toward  the  pro- 
testant  dissenters ;  and  is  so  far  from  looking  with 
an  evil  eye  on  the  large  toleration  they  enjoy,  that 
he  contemplates  with  evident  satisfaction  the  laws 
on  which  that  toleration  is  founded. 

Of  the  style  of  this  work,  it  is  but  justice  to 
say,  that,  without  aspiring  to  any  high  degree  of 
ornament,  it  is  pure,  perspicuous,  and  correct, 
well  suited  to  the  subject  on  which  it  is  em- 
ployed; 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  C.'s  manner  of  thinking, 
we  beg  leave  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following 
just  and  appropriate  remarks  on  duelling : — 

*'  Deliberate  duelling  falls  under  the  head  of 
*'  express  malice  ;    and    the   law   of  England  has 
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**  justly  fixed  the  crime  and  punishment  of  murder 
*'  upon  both  the  principal  and  accessaries  of  this 
"  most  unchristian  practice.  Nothing  more  is 
"  necessary  with  us,  to  check  this  daring  violation 
"  of  all  law,  than  the  same  firmness  and  integrity 
"  in  the  trial  of  duellists  which  so  eminently  distin- 
"  guish  an  English  jury  on  all  other  occasions. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  asked,  what  are  men  of 
"  honouf  to  do,  if  they  must  not  appeal  to  the 
"  pistol  and  the  sword  ?  The  answer  is  obvious  :  if 
"  one  gentleman  has  offended  another,  he  cannot 
"  give  a  more  indisputable  proof  of  genuine  courage, 
"  than  by  making  a  frank  acknowledgement  of 
"  his  fault,  and  asking  forgiveness  of  the  injured 
^^  party.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  have  received 
"  an  aflfront,  he  ought  freely  to  forgive,  as  he 
^*  hopes  to  be  forgiven  of  God.  And  if  either 
"  of  the  parties  aggravate  the  matter  by  sending 
"  a  challenge  to  fight,  the  other  must  not  be  a 
"  partaker  of  sin,  if  he  would  obey  God  rather 
'^  than  man. 

^^  Still  it  will  be  said,  that  a  military  or  naval 
^'  man,  at  least,  must  not  decline  a  challenge,  if 
^*  he  would  maintain  the  character  of  a  man  of 
"  courage.  But  is  it  not  insulting  the  loyalty  and 
"  good  sense  of  the  brave  defenders  of  our  laws, 
"  to  imagine  that  they  of  all  men  must  violate 
*'  them  to  preserve  their  honour  ;  since  the  king 
"  has  expressly  forbidden  any  military  man  to  send 
"  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  upon  pain  of  being 
''  cashiered,  if  an  officer ;  and  of  suffering  corporal 
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"  punishment,  if  a  non-commissioned  officer,  or 
"  private  soldier  ?  Nor  ought  any  officer  or  soldier 
"  to  upbraid  another  for  refusing  a  challenge, 
"  whom  his  Majesty  positively  declares  he  considers 
"  as  having  only  acted  in  obedience  to  his  royal 
"  orders  ;  and  fully  acquits  of  any  disgrace  that 
"  may  be  attached  to  his  conduct.*  Besides,  what 
"  necessary  connexion  is  there  between  the  fool- 
"  hardiness  of  one  who  risks  the  eternal  perdition 
"  of  his  oeighbour  and  of  himself  in  an  unlawful 
"  combat,  and  the  patriotic  bravery  of  him  who, 
"  when  duty  calls,  boldly  engages  the  enemy  of 
"  his  king  and  country  ?  None  will  dispute  the 
"  courage  of  the  excellent  Colonel  Gardiner,  who 
"  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans,  in  the 
^'  rebellion  in  1745.  Yet  he  once  refused  a  chal-t 
"  lenge,^  with  this  dignified  remark  :  '  I  fear 
^^  sinning,  though  I  do  not  fear  fighting. 'f  The 
"  fact  is,  that  fighting  a  duel  is  so  far  from  being 
^'  a  proof  of  a  man's  possessing  true  courage, 
"  that  it  is  an  infallible  mark  of  his  cowardice. 
"  For  he  is  influenced  by  '  the  fear  of  man,*  whose 
"  praise  he  loveth  more  than  the  praise  of  God.'* 

♦  "See  Articles  ofWar,  sec.  7." 

•}•  "  See  Doddridge's  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  an  interesting 
"  piece  o£  Biography,  worthy  the  perusal  of  every  officer  in  th^ 
"army  and  navy." 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

It   was  the  opinion  of  some  sincere  friends  of 
religion,  that  a  republication  of  the  following  stric- 
tures might  have  its  use  in  certain  quarters,  where 
the  literary  journal   in   which  they  first  appeared 
may  possibly  not  have  extended.     The  writer  of 
these   remarks   has  nothing  in  view  but  the  pro- 
motion  of    christian   charity,    the    vindication    of 
calumniated   innocence,  and   the  counteraction  of 
those    insidious  arts   by  which  designing  men  are 
seeking  to  advance  their  personal  interest,  or  those 
of  a  party,  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  justice. 
How  far  the  author  here  animadverted  upon  falls 
under  this  description,  must  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  an  impartial  public.     If  it  be  thought  that  more 
commendation    ought   to  have  been  given  in  the 
following   strictures   to   those  parts   of  the   work 
which  are  confessedly  unexceptionable,  the  writer 
must  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the  effect  of  what 
is   good  in   the   performance   is   entirely  defeated 
by  the  large  infusion    of  what  is  of  an  opposite 
quality.     In   appreciating  the  merits  of  a  writer, 
the    general    tendency    of   his    work    should    be 
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principally  regarded,  without  suffering  the  edge  of 
censure  to  be  abated  by  such  a  mixture  of  truth 
as  only  serves  to  give  a  safer  and  wider  circulation 
to  misrepresentation  and  falsehood. 

It  has  been  deemed  a  capital  omission  in  the 
following  critique,  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
author's  ilhberal  treatment  of  the  puritans.  This 
omission  arose  partly  from  a  wish  to  avoid  pro- 
lixity, and  partly  from  an  apprehension  it  would 
lead  to  a  discussion  not  perfectly  relevant  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  construct  such  a  defence  of  the  puritans  as 
would  leave  this  or  any  other  author  very  little 
to  reply ;  but  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  would 
require  a  deduction  of  facts,  and  a  series  of  argu- 
ments, quite  inconsistent  with  the  limits  to  which 
we  are  confined.  To  oppose  assertion  to  assertion, 
and  invective  to  invective,  could  answer  no  end 
but  the  reviving  animosities  which  we  should  be 
happy  to  see  for  ever  extinguished.  The  con- 
troversy betwixt  the  puritans  and  their  opponents 
turns  entirely  on  these  two  questions  : — -Has  any 
religious  society,  assuming  the  name  of  a  church, 
a  right  to  establish  new  terms  of  communion> 
distinct  from  those  enjoined  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles  ?  Admitting  they  have  such  a  right,  ought 
these  terms  to  consist  in  things  which  the  imposers 
acknowledge  to  be  indifferent,  and  the  party  on 
whom  they  are  enjoined  look  upon  as  sinful  ?  Is 
not  this  a  palpable  violation  of  the  apostolical 
injunction,  "  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive 
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ye^  but  not  to  doubtful  disputations  V     We  are 
persuaded   we   speak   the   sentiments  of  some   of 
the   best   men   in   the  church  of  England^  when 
we  assert  that  the  basis  of  communion  was  made 
narrower  at  the   reformation   than    is   consistent 
with   the   dictates   of  christian    charity  or  sound 
policy,  and  that  the  puritans  were  treated  with  a 
severity   altogether  unjustifiable.      The  author   of 
Zeal   without    Innovation    declares   himself-  '^  dis^ ' 
satisfied  with   the   trite   remark  that  there*  ^  were  ' 
faults  on  both  sides^  when  the  guilt  of  aggression 
rests   so   clearly  on  the  heads   of  the  nonconforl- 
mists.'*     To  infer  their  guilt  as  aggressors,  beoaitee 
they   were   the   first   to  complain,  is  be^^gthe- 
question  at  issue.      Before  we  are  entitled  to  eriini^  - 
nate  them  on  this  head,  it  is   requisite  ta  inqidre 
into   the  justice   of  their   complaints.     They  who 
first  discover  a   truth,  are   naturally,  the  .first  to 
impugn  the  opposite  error.     They  who  find  thein- 
selves  aggrieved   are  necessarily  the  first  to  •  gobi^ 
plain.     So  that  to  attach  culpability  to  the  party 
which  betrays  the  first  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction^ 
without  farther  inquiry,  is  to  confer  on  ^eculative 
error,  and  on  practical  tyranny,  a  claim  to  xmahei?''" 
able   perpetuity — a   doctrine  well    snited  to    the j^ 
mean  and  slavish  maxims  inculcated  by  this  mntBk 
The  learned  Warburton  was  as  little  satisfied  as;^- 
himself  with  the  trite  remark  of  there  being^£uiks  ^o 
on  both   sides,  but  for  an  opposite  reason,     f^ilfejii 
would  be  hard,"  he .  affirms^  '^: ta  say  who  aire  mos^iiu 
to  blame;  those  who  oppose  established  audaoiit}^!') 
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for  things  indifferent ;  or  that  authority  which 
rigidly  insists  on  them,  and  will  abate  nothing  for 
the  sake  of  tender,  misinformed  consciences :  I 
say  it  would  be  hard  to  solve  this,  had  not  the 
apostle  done  it  for  us,  where  he  says,  ^We  that 
are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves*  '  I  myself,'  says 
he,  'do  so,  and  all  for  the  gospel's  sake.'  This 
is  the  man  who  tells  us  he  had  fought  a  good 
fight  and  overcome.  And  we  may  believe  him ; 
for,  in  this  contention,  he  is  always  the  conqueror 
who  submits." 

When  the  question  is  fairly  put,  whether  a 
tender  conscience,  admitting  it  to  be  erroneous, 
shall  be  forced,  or  the  imposition  of  things  con- 
fessedly indifferent  be  dropped,  it  can  surely  re- 
quire but  little  sagacity  to  return  a  decisive  answer. 
The  arguments  which  induced  Locke  to  give  his 
suffrage  in  favour  of  the  nonconformists,  the  rea- 
sons which  prevailed  on  Baxter  and  on  Howe  to 
quit  stations  of  usefulness  in  the  church,  and  doom 
themselves  to  an  unprofitable  inactivity,  will  not 
easily  be  deemed  light  or  frivolous.  The  English 
nation  has  produced  no  men  more  exempt  from 
the  suspicion  of  weakness  or  caprice  than  these. 

Desirous  of  composing,  rather  than  inflaming, 
the  dissensions  which  unhappily  subsist  among 
christians,  we  decline  entering  farther  on  this  topic, 
heartily  praying,  with  the  apostle,  that  "grace 
may  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity." 

VOL.    IV.  £ 
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Zeal  without  Innovation:  or,  the  Present  State  of  Religion  and 
Morals  considered,  with  a  View  to  the  Dispositions  and  Mea^ 
sures  required  for  its  Improvement,  To  which  is  subjoined,  an 
Address  to  young  Clergymen,  intended  to  guard  them  against 
some  prevalent  Errors*     1808. 

There  are  some  works  which  require  to  be  viewed 
only  in  a  Hterary  light.  No  important  principles 
are  discussed,  nor  any  momentous  interests  at 
stake.  When  this  is  the  case,  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  for  a  reviewer  to  exhibit  the  author's 
plan,  and  to  give  an  impartial  judgement  on  the 
ability  with  which  it  is  executed.  If  the  merit  of 
the  performance  be  very  conspicuous,  it  is  the  less 
necessary  to  multiply  words  in  order  to  shew  it; 
and  if  it  have  little  or  none,  it  need  not  be  con- 
ducted to  the  land  of  forgetfulness  with  the  pomp 
of  criticism.  For  this  reason,  the  utility  of  perio- 
dical criticism  may,  in  a  literary  view,  be  fairly 
questioned ;  as  it  seems  like  an  attempt  to  antici- 
pate the  decision  of  the  public,  and  prematurely 
to  adjust  those  pretensions,  which,  if  left  to  itself, 
it  will  be  sure  to  adjust,  in  time,  with  the  xnost 
perfect  impartiality.  A  reviewer  may  give  a  -nap- 
mentary  popularity  to  what  deserves  to  be  for- 
gotten, but  he  can  neither  withhold  nor  bestow 
a  lasting  fame.     Cowper,  we  will  venture  to^say. 
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is  not  the  less  admired  because  the  Critical  Review, 
with  its  usual  good  taste  and  discernment,  could 
discover  in  him  no  traces  of  poetic  genius. 

There  are  other  works,  which  owe  their  im- 
portance more  to  the  subjects  on  which  they  treat, 
and  their  tendency  to  inflame  the  prejudices,  and 
strike  in  with  the  humour,  of  the  public,  than  to 
any  extraordinary  ability.  Their  infection  renders 
them  formidable.  They  are  calculated  to  increase 
the  violence  of  an  epidemic  disease.  The  matter 
of  contagion  ought  not  to  be  slighted  on  account 
of  the  meanness  of  the  vehicle  by  which  it  is 
transmitted.  We  are  sorry  to  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  classing  the  performance  before  us  with 
works  of  that  nature  ;  but  our  conviction  of  its 
deserving  that  character  must  be  our  apology  for 
bestowing  a  degree  of  attention  upon  it,  to  which 
it  is  not  otherwise  entitled.  The  author's  pro- 
fessed design  is  to  present  a  view  of  the  state  of 
religion  and  morals,  and  to  suggest  such  remedies 
as  are  best  adapted  to  correct  the  disorder  under 
which  they  languish.  A  more  noble  and  im- 
portarit  undertaking  cannot  be  conceived.  We 
liaVe'  only  to  lament  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  it, 
lie  betrays  so  many  mean  partialities  and  ung&- 
liei-bus  prejudices,  as  utterly  disqualify  him  from 
doing  justice  to  the  subject.  While  we  would 
wish  to  give  him  credit  for  some  portion  of  good 
intention,  we  are  firmly  convinced,  that  had  his 
' eye' l^eii  single^  his  whole  body  had  been  more  fuU 
^y^light/    Iti   BJi  ktteiiipt  to  trace  the   causes  of 
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degeneracy  in  religion  and  morak,  and  to  (point 
out  the  proper  correctives,  nothing  is  more  requi- 
site than  a  large  and  catholic  spirit,  totally  eman- 
cipated from  the  shackles  of  party,  joined  with 
extensive  knowledge  and  a  discriminating  judge- 
ment. In  the  first  of  these  qualities  the  author 
is  lamentably  deficient.  He  looks  at  every  thing 
so  entirely  through  the  medium  of  party,  that, 
though  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely  bhnd, 
he  is  quite  incapable  of  seeing  afar  off.  His  re- 
marks are  often  shrewd ;  such  as  indicate  a  miild 
awake  and  attentive  to  the  scenes  which  have 
passed  before  him.  He  is  sometimes  acute,  never 
comprehensive;  accurate  in  det^ls>  with  little 
capacity  for  tracing  the  consequences  and  un^ 
folding  the  energy  of  general  principles.  While 
the  title  of  the  work  leads  us  to  expect  his  atten^ 
tion  would  be  entirely  directed  to  the  best  means 
of  promoting  the  moral  improvement  of  mankind, 
the  watchful  reader  will  perceive  there  are  sub* 
ordinate  objects  which  he  is  at  least  equally  soli- 
citous to  advance.  There  is  a  complication  in  his 
views,  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  quite  incompatible 
with  simpUcity  of  mind,  and  perfect  purity  of 
intention.  There  appears  too  much  reason'  ;to 
regard  him  as  an  artful,  bigoted  partizan,  acting 
under  the  disguise  of  a  philanthropist  and  a  re- 
former. Severe  as  this  censure  may  seem,  we  are 
persuaded  our  readers  will  acknowledge  its  justice, 
when  they  are  apprised  of  the  leading  statement^' 
BXiA  positions  contained  in  this  singular  work.    \    ;  - 
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The  author  sets  out  with  descanting  on  the  state 
of  religioa  in  this  country,  which  he  represents 
as  v^y  deplorable :  in  proof  of  this,  he  adduces, 
avoQug  other  facts,  the  violation  of  the  christian 
sabbalh>  and  the  prevailing  neglect  of  public  wor- 
sit^i  As:  these  symptoms  of  degeneracy  are  not 
fymtd  itk'  an  equal  degree  among  dissenters  and 
methodistSi  he  is?  led,  by  the  course  of  his  subject, 
t^  BOtio©  the.'jstate  of  religion  amongst  them; 
where  Ihe  £lcknowledges  there  is  no  room  to  com^ 
plain  of  a  .deficiency  of  zeaL  He  does  not  a^eot 
iQi^ny  ^thait  their  teachers  exhibit  the  great  truths 
of/cbristianity^fwitb:  energyliand  effect,  and<  that 
aiudh  good  has  Tesulted  from  their  labours.  We 
sbouldiiGaturaJly  (Suppose  a  pious  man  would  here 
find /grouadtjfor  satisfaction,  and  that,  however  he 
in^ht  >i«gret  I  .the  ?  mixture  of  error  with  useful 
eSk>x^%,  fee.  i  would  rejoice  to  perceive  that  real  and 
importafnt  i  good  i was  done  anywhere.  It  is  but 
juisticeiita^hubi  ta  let  him  convey  his  feelings  cm 
this^  srikjjectvin  his  own   words. 

"^r  From  fithej  sad  state  of  things  represented  in 
^fitibtB.f preceding! section  many  turn  with  pleasure 
^fitoJm\mt  is  fiassing' among  our  •  separatists,  whose 
f5jplaires>  of  woarship  generally  exhibit  a  very  dif- 
^(ferrent  scene  to  <mr  parish  churches.-  Here  there 
'-*»appeirs  to  be  sbtnelife  and  effect.  The  oiB^ 
*5  icaatiiig  mini)5ter  has  not  half-eftipty  pews^  td 
''^harangue,  but  A  crowded  auditory  '  hanging  <m 
'/•hiffrxlipd^  ;^? Whether,  howevier,  in  what  is  noW 
'*  before^tfisii'  wd^^tfeteffl  fitid^nb^aUfee  of  tmeasiness'y 
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''  when  all  its  circumstances  are  con^eredj  admits 
of  great  doubt. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  with  all  the  fanati- 
cism charged  on  separatists,  (and  it  is  to  be  feared 
with  great  truth  in  some  instances,)  many  a 
profligate  has  been  reclaimed,  and  much  good 
in  other  ways  has  been  done  among  the  lower 
orders,  by  the  labours  of  their  ministers.  From 
these  circumstances,  and  the  known  ignorance 
and  dissoluteness  of  the  times,  many,  without 
the  least  degree  of  adverse  intention  to  our 
'^  established  church,  have,  in  the  simplicity  of 
*'  their  hearts,  concurred  in  forwarding  the  endea- 
vours of  the  separatists.  And  hence  it  is,  that, 
in  all  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  country, 
we  see  that  multitude  of  dissenting  chapels,  which 
'*  of  late  years  has  increased,  and  is  still  increasing. 
To  some  good  men,  free  from  all  prejudice 
against  the  church  of  England,  it  is  matter  of 
no  regret  that  the  number  of  separatists  increases, 
provided  there  be,  with  this  circumstance,  an 
increasing  regard  to  Christianity.  With  such 
persons,  all  consideration  of  forms,  and  modes 
of  worship,  is  sunk  in  the  greater  importance 
of  genuine  faith  and  piety.  But  it  enters  not 
in  the  thoughts  of  such  persons,  that  ^  tares 
may  spring  up  with  the  wheat,'  and  that  what 
at  present  has  a  good  effect,  may  operate  to 
the  production  of  something  hereafter  of  a  very 
*'  different  nature.  Now  such  we  conceive  to  be 
*'the   nature   of  the  case  before  ns.      We   have 
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reason  to  apprehend  ill  consequences  from  in^ 
creasing  separatism,  with  whatever  zeal  for  im- 
portant truths,  and  with  whatever  success  in 
propagating  them,  it  be  at  present  accompanied. 
And  first,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  goes  to 
^'tbe  annihilation  of  the  established  church  as  a 
"national  institution.  The  bulk  of  every  newly- 
raised  congregation  of  separatists  is  composed  of 
persons  educated  within  the  pale  of  the  church  of 
England.  Of  these,  many  are  heads  of  families,  or 
Ukely  to  become  so.  By  commencing  dissenters, 
they,  and  their  posterity,  however  multiplied, 
"  are  broken  off  from  the  national  church.  These 
'^detachments  from  the  establishment,  going  on 
as  they  have  done  of  late  years,  must,  conse- 
quently, increase  the  number  of  those  who  prefer 
a  differently  constituted  church ;  and  these  may 
in  time  amount  to  such  a  majority,  as  to  render 
it  again  a  question  with  those  in  power,  whether 
the  church  of  England  shall  any  longer  have 
the  support  of  the  state." — Pp.  14 — 17. 
That  the  increase  of  dissenters,  in  itself  consi- 
dered, cannot  be  a  pleasing  circumstance  to  a 
conscientious  churchman,  is  certain;  and  if  this 
is  all  the  author  means  to  say,  he  talks  very  idly. 
The  true  question  evidently  is,  whether  the  good 
accruing  from  the  labours  of  dissenters  is  a  proper 
subject  of  congratulation,  although  it  may  be  at- 
tended with  this  incidental  consequence,  an  in- 
creased separation  from  the  established  church. 
In  a  word,  is  the  promotion  of  genuine  Christianity, 
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or  the'  advancement '  of  an  ^eixtenial  tfojtitiMmoTit, 
the  object  primarily  to  be  pursued  t  Whatever 
excellence  may  be  ascribed  to  our  national  esta- 
blishment by  its  warmest  admirers,  still  it  is  a 
human  institution — an  institution  to  which  the  first 
ages  of  the  church  were  strangers,  to  which  Chris- 
tianity was  in  no  degree  indebted  for  its  original 
success,  and  the  merit  of  which  must  be  brought, 
to  the  test  of  utility.  It  is  in  the  order  of  means. 
As  an  expedient  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  out 
ancestors  for  promoting  true  religion,  it  is  entitled 
to  support  just  as  far  as  it  accomplishes  its  end. 
This  end,  however,  is  found,  in  some  instances,  to 
be  accomplished  by  means  which  are  of  a  different 
description.  A  fire,  which  threatens  immediate 
destruction,  is  happily  extinguished  before  it  has 
had  time  to  extend  its  ravages;  but  it  is  extin- 
guished by  persons  who  have  volunteered  their 
services,  without  waiting  for  the  engineers,  who  act 
under  the  direction  6f  the  police.  Here  is  zeal, 
but,  unfortunately,  accompanied  with  innovation, 
at  which  our  author  is  greatly  chagrined.  How 
closely  has  he  copied  the  example  of  St.  Paul> 
who  rejoiced  that  Christ  was  preached,  though 
from  envy  and  contention !  With  him,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  divine  truth  was  an  object  so  much 
at  heart,  that  he  was  glad  to  see  it  accomplished, 
even  from  the  most  criminal  motives,  and  by  the 
ttiost  unworthy  instruments.  With  our  author, 
the  dissemination  of  the  same  truth,  by  some  of 
thfe  biB6t  of  men,  and  from  the  purest  motiveii. 
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is  , matter;  of  lameDtation  and  regret.  It  requires 
lijttla  attention  to  perceive  he  has  been  taught  in 
^  jdi£ferent  school  from  the  apostle^  and  studied 
under  a  different  master. 

The  eternal  interests  of  mankind  are  either  mere 
chimaeras^  or  they  are  matters  of  infinite  impor* 
tance ;  compared  with  which,  the  success  of  any 
party^  the  increase  of  any  external  communion 
whatever,  is  mere  dust  in  the  balance  :  and  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  the  promotion  of  these  interests 
is  the  very  end  of  Christianity  itself.  However 
divided  good  men  may  have  been  with  respect  to 
the  propriety  of  legislative  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  religion,  the  arguments  by  which  they  have 
supported  their  respective  opinions  have  been  uni* 
formly  drawn  from  the  supposed  tendency  of  such 
interference,  or  the  contrary,  to  advance  the  moral 
improvement  of  mankind ;  and,  supposing  this  to 
be  ascertained,  the  superior  merit  of  the  system  to 
which  that  tendency  belongs  was  considered  as 
decided.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  problem  is 
extensive,  affording  scope  for  much  investigation; 
while  the  authority  of  religion  remains  unimpaired> 
and,  the  disputants  on  each  side  are  left  at  liberty 
to  indulge  the  most  enlarged  sentiments  of  candour 
towards  each  other.  Such  were  the  principles  on 
which  Hooker  and  the  ablest  of  his  successors 
rested  their  defence  of  the  established  church.  The 
high  church  party,  of  which  Mr.  Daubeny  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  present  leader,  have  taken  dif^ 
ferent  grounds.     Their  system  is  neither  more  nor 
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less  than  popery^  faintly  disguised,  and  adapted  to 
the  meridian  of  England.  The  writer  before  ns, 
without  avowing  the  sentiments  of  Daubeny,  dis- 
plays neariy  the  same  intolerance  and  bigotry, — 
under  this  peculiar  disadvantage,  that  his  views 
want  the  cohesion  of  system,  his  bigotry  the  sup- 
port of  principle.  This  formal  separation  of  the 
interests  of  the  church  from  those  of  true  religion, 
must  inevitably  produce  the  most  deplorable  con- 
sequences. Will  the  serious  and  conscientious  part 
of  the  public  be  led  to  form  a  favourable  opinion  of 
a  religious  community,  by  hearing  it  avowed  by 
her  champions,  that  men  had  better  be  suffered 
eternally  to  perish  than  to  find  salvation  out  of  her 
pale  ?  Will  they  not  naturally  ask  what  those 
higher  ends  can  be,  in  comparison  of  which  the 
eternal  welfare  of  a  lai^e  portion  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  is  deemed  a  trifle  ?  Could  such  a  spirit  be 
supposed  generally  prevalent  in  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church,  it  would  at  once  lose  all  that  is 
sacred  in  their  eyes,  and  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
combination  to  gain  possession  of  power  and  emo- 
lument, under  pretence  of  religion.  We  are  mis- 
taken if  much  mischief  has  not  already  accrued 
from  the  indulgence  of  this  spirit  It  has  enve- 
nomed the  ill  qualities  naturally  generated  by  the 
domination  of  a  party.  It  has  produced  serious 
injury  to  the  church,  by  imboldening  men  to 
appear  in  her  defence  who  bring  nothing  into  the 
controversy  but  overweening  pride,  ceremonial 
hypocrisy,  and  priestly  insolence.     Haughty,  eon- 
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temptaotis  aics,  a  vis&le  disdain  of  the  scruples  of 
tender  consciences,  and  frequently  of  piety  itself^ 
except  under  one  garb  and  fashion,  have  been  too 
generally  assumed  by  her  champions.  These  fear 
tares  have  given  inexpressible  disgust  to  pious  and 
candid  minds ;  hurt,  as  they  well  may  be,  to  see  a 
religious  community,  however  numerous  or  respec- 
table, continually  vaunting  itself,  laying  exclusive 
claims  to  purity  and  orthodoxy,  and  seeming  to 
consider  it  as  a  piece  of  condescension  to  suffer 
any  other  denomination  to  subsist.  They  cannot 
dismiss  it  from  their  minds,  that  humility  is  a  virtue 
proper  to  a  church  as  well  as  to  an  individual,  and 
that  ecclesiastical  pride  may  happen  to  be  as  offen- 
sive to  heaven  as  pride  of  any  other  kind.  In  the 
tihurch  of  Rome  these  qualities  have  been  ever 
conspicuous ;  but  finding  nothing  of  this  sort,  in  an 
equal  degree,  in  any  other  protestant  communion, 
and  recollecting  that  '^  the  lofty  looks  of  men  shall 
be  humbled,  and  the  haughtiness  of  men  be  made 
low,"  one  naturally  feels  some  apprehension  that 
they  may  not  pass  unpunished,  though  they  are 
found  in  the  precincts  of  a  cathedral. 

Our  author  derives  no  satisfaction  from  the  ac- 
knowledged success  of  dissenters  in  '^  turning  sinners 
from  the  error  of  their  way,"  from  an  apprehensi<m 
that  their  success  may  eventually  prove  injurious 
to  the  establishment  He  pretends  to  foresee,  from 
this  cause,  a  continual  transfer  of  hearers  from  the 
church  to  the  conventicle.  We  beg  leave  to  ask 
the  writer,  how  such  a  consequence  can  ensue,  but 
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frdi!n^lie  stiperior  sieal  Md  piety  of  secWries  f  Td 
suppose,  that  with  only  an  equal  share  of  these 
qualities,  they  will  be  able  to  make  successful 
inroads  oh  the  church,  is  to  abandon  the  defence 
of  the  hierarchy  altogether ;  since  this  is  acknow-*- 
ledging  a  radical  defect  in  the  system,  which 
operates  as  a  dead  weight  on  its  exertions,  and 
disqualifies  it  for  maintaining  its  ground  against 
rivals;  that,  in  short,  instead  of  being  the  most 
efficacious  mode  of  exhibiting  and  impressing  re- 
vealed truth,  it  is  intrinsically  weak  and  ineffectual. 
For  that  system  must  surely  be  acknowledged  to 
be'  so,  which  is  incapable  of  interesting  the  people, 
aitid  which,  by  renderitig  public  worship  less  attrac- 
tive, produces  a  gettex*il"  preference  of  a  different 
mode*  To  sajipose  this  to  be  the  case  is  to  sup*- 
pose  something  esseiiti&lly  wrong;  which  should  be 
immediately  examined  '  and  corrected-  On  thife 
Supposition  the  men  are  acquitted,  thi  system  is 
arraigned.  As  this,  however,  is  far  from  being  thfe 
opinion  of  the  author,  the  conclusion  returns  with 
irresistible  force,  that '  a  permanent  increase  of  dis- 
i^etiters  can  only  arise  from  their  superior  piety  and 
ied.  Now,  these  are  really,  in  our  opinion,  qua- 
lities too  valuable  to  be  dispensed  with,  whateS^At 
ihterests  they  may  obstruct.  Regretting,  deeply  ^afe 
\Ve'niay,  in  Common  with  our  author,  that  thejr 
liho'uld  have  formed  ah  alliancfe  so  unfortunate!,' "W^ 
Aftist  still  thltik  it  better,  1i6t  Only  for  their  pd^^ 
yesktfts,  but  'fot  th'6'  World  at'  latge, '  fof  th^m '  t6'  ttfe 
fHiin^  e^en  Hyfe^'tWati^^to  ha\^e^iio^bii^te^6fe'^  #; 
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^Qd  it.iii.upaa  thisr point. we  are  at  iasue.  with  thi^ 
^m^ciei^iom  reformer.  For  our  parts,  we  ar^ 
really  so  old*fashioned  and  puritanical^  that  we  had 
rather  behold  men  awakened  and  converted  among 
dissenters  and  methodists,  than  see  them  sleep  the 
deep  of  death  in  the  arms  of  an  establishment- 
•;  But  our  author,  it  seems,  is  filled  with  pious 
alarm  for  the  cause  of  orthodoxy,  from  the  increasing 
separation  from  the  church.  ^^  By  the  sound  docr 
'^  trine  its  instituted  forms  express,  it  will,"  he  tells 
us,/^  as  long  as  it  stands,  be  a  witness  to  the  truth, 
in  periods  the  most  barren  of  ministerial  qualificar 
tioa;  a  rallying  point  to  all  truly  christian  pastors ; 
'^  and  an  accredited  voucher  for  the  purity  of  their  in- 
^^  structionJ'^—V,  VI ^  How  much  were  the  primitive 
christians,  to  be  pitied,  who  were  unhappily  destitute 
of  any  such  ^'  voucher;"  and  had  nothing  to  secure 
the  permauence  of  truth  but, th^. promised  presenq^ 
of  Christ,  the  illumination  ,, of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
light  of  the  Scriptures — ^poor  substitutes,  undoubt- 
edly, for  the  soUd  basis  of  creeds  and  formularies ! 
We  should  readily  concur  with  the  author  in  his 
views  of  the  security  derived  from  the  subscription 
ij^  article!^  if  we  could  forget  a  few  stubborn  facts, 
which  we  beg  leave  humbly  to  recall  to  his  recol- 
lection. Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  assent  and  consent  signified  by  subr 
scription  have  been  the  subject  of  a  very  thorny 
controversy,  in  which  more  ill  faith  and  chicane  have 
been  displayed  than  were  ever  before  known  out  of 
tiie  sphaoLof  the  Jesuits ;  and  that  the  issue  of  this 
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controversy  has  been  to  establish  very  generally  the 
doctrine  of  Paley,  that  none  are  excluded  by  it  but 
quakers^  papists^  and  baptists?  Is  it  not  a  fact^ 
that  the  press  is  teeming  every  week  with  publica- 
tions of  the  most  acrimonious  description,  written 
by  professed  churchmen  against  persons  who  have 
incurred  this  acrimony  merely  by  their  attachment 
to  these  articles  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  doctrines 
they  exhibit  are  so  scorned  and  detested  in  this 
country,  that  whoever  seriously  maintains  them  is 
stigmatized  with  the  name  of  ''  Methodist  ?**  and 
that  that  part  of  the  clergy  who  preach  them  are 
for  that  reason  alone,  more  insulted  and  despised  by 
their  brethren  than  even  the  dissenters  themselves  ? 
It  is  with  peculiar  effrontery  that  this  author  insists 
on  subscription  to  articles  as  a  sufficient  security 
for  the  purity  of  religious  instruction,  when  it  is 
the  professed  object  of  his  work  to  recall  his  con- 
temporaries to  that  purity.  If  he  means  that  the 
"  voucher"  he  speaks  of  answers  its  purpose  be- 
cause it  is  credited,  he  is  plainly  laughing  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  people :  if  he  means  to  assert  it  is 
entitled  to  credit,  we  must  request  him  to  reflect 
how  he  can  vindicate  himself  from  the  chaitge  of 
*'  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy." 

A  long  course  of  experience  has  clearly  denuMi- 
strated  the  inefflcacy  of  creeds  and  confessioatis 
to  perpetuate  religious  belief.  Of  this  the  only; 
faithful  depository  is,  not  that  which  is  *'  written 
with  ink,"  butow  the  ^*  fleshly  tables  of  the  heai«t.''* 
The  spirit  'oi  error  is  too  subtile  and  volatile  ito  be 
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held  by  such  chains.     Whoever  is  acquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  history  must  know^  that  public  creeds 
and  confessions  have  occasioned  more  controversies 
than   they  have  composed ;    and  that  when    they 
ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  dispute  they  have  be- 
come antiquated  and  obsolete.     A  vast  majority  of 
the  dissenters  of  the    present   day  hold   precisely 
the  same   religious  tenets  which  the  puritans    did 
two    centuries   ago,  because   it   is   the  instruction 
they  have  uniformly  received  from  their  pastors; 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  articles  of  the  national 
<^urch    are   almost  effaced  from  the  minds  of  its 
members,  because   they  have  long  been  neglected 
or  denied   by   the  majority  of  those  who  occupy 
its  pulpits.     We  have  never  heard   of  the  church 
(rf  Geneva   altering  its   confession,  but  we   know 
that  Voltaire  boasted  there  was  not,  in  his  time,  a 
calvinist  in  the  city;   nor  have  we   heard  of  any 
proposed  ^unendment  in  the  creed  of  the  Scotch, 
yet   it   is   certain  the  doctrines  of   that  creed  are 
preached  by  a  rapidly  decreasing  minority  of  the 
Scottish    clergy.     From    these    and    similar    facts 
we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
chui^h,  with  or  without  subscription,  are  sure  to 
perpetuate    themselves   where   they    are    faithfully 
preached ;  but  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  their 
hemg   subscribed,  will   neither   secure  their  being 
pireached  nor  believed.  ;     .» 

Separatism,"  says  the  author,  ^^  has  nojixed  on 

pisrpetual  character:  what  it  is  at  present,  we  mayi 
*^. by  attentive  observation,  be  ^ble  to  pronoun^Pi; 
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''  but  no  humaa  foresight  can  ascertaiii  what  it 
^'  will  be  hereafter.  Though  now,  iu  its  numeFous 
chapels,  the  soundest  doctrine  should  be  heard, 
we  have  no  security  that  they  will  not  become 
*'  the  schools  of  heresy.  Here,  if  the  licentious 
'^  teacher  get  a  footing,  he  moulds  the  whole  sys-t 
'^  tern  of  ministration  to  his  views ;  not  a  prayer, 
not  a  psalm,  not  a  formulary  of  any  kindy  but, 
in  this  case,  will  become  the  vehicle  of  error." — 
Pp.  17,  18. 

How  far,  in  creatures  so  liable  to  mistake,  a 
fixed  and  perpetual  character  is  an  enviable  attri-^ 
bute,  we  shall  not  stay  to  inquire;  with  what 
right  it  is  claimed  on  this  occasion  it  is  pot  very 
difficult  to  determine.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles 
will  unquestionably  always  remain  the  same ;  that 
is,  they  will  always  be  the  Thirty-nine  Articles : 
but  it  is  not  quite  so  certain  that  they  are .  uni-» 
versally  believed ;  much  less,  that  they  will  always 
continue  to  be  so ;  and  least  of  all,  that,  after 
having  ceased  to  be  believed,  they  will  receive 
the  sanction  of  every  successive  legislature.^  For 
our  parts,  such  is  our  simplicity,  that  when  we 
read  of  a  jBxed  and  perpetual  character,  our  £^tt^q- 
tion  is  always  wandering  to  men,  to  some  mode 
of  thinking  or  feeling  to  which  such  perpetuity 
belongs ;  instead  of  resting  in  the  useful  con-, 
templation  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  With  every 
disposition,  however,  to  do  the  author  justice,  we 
have  some  fear  for  the  success  of  his  argument; 
suspecting  the  dissenters  will  be   ready  tp  reply. 
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5?0ifirpas<tOTi^  cordiaily  citrdiirftc^  the  dbctritie  con- 
tamed  in  your  articles ;  and  as  this  cannot  be 
flifflrmed  of  the  majority  of  yours,  the  question  of 
perpetuity  is  reduced  to  this  amusing  theorem, — 
In  which  of  two  given  situations  will  a  doctrine  last 
the  longest — where  it  is  believed  without  being 
subscribed,  or  where  it  is  subscribed  without  being 
believed?* 

The  equal  justice  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain, 
obliges  us  to  notice  another  aspersion  which  the 
author  cdsts  upon  dissenters. 

^'' Every  addition  Separatism  makes  to  its  sup- 
'^'^rters,  alters  the  proportion  existing  in  this 
"  country  between  the  monarchical  and  the  demp- 
*'  eratie  spirit ;  either  of  which,  preponderating  to 
**  a  tonsidierable  degree,  might  be  productive  of  the 
'^  inost  serious  consequences.  For  it  is  certain, 
"that,  as  our  church-establishment  is  favourable 
''  to  mon^irchy,  so  is  the  constitution  of  our  dis- 
"  setiting  (Congregations  to  democracy.     The  latter 

principle  is  cherished  in  all  communities,  where 

the  power  resides  not  in  one,  or  a  few,  but  is 

'^^ared,   in    certain   proportions,   among   all   the 

*^  ttiembefe  ;    which   is  the    case   in    most  of  the 

"fellgious   societies   under   consideration.     Let  it 

"l>y  remembered,   then,  that  if  religion   increase 

"  Iti'  this    way,   there    is   that  increasing  with   it 

■ /'  ■  ■  ' ' 

"  which  is  not  religion  ;  there  is  something  sprin^g- 

ihg  up  which  is  of  a  different  nature^  and  which. 

'mil  he  sure  to  stand,  whether  that  better  tlijfjgj^ 

''  wim  which  it  may  grow  do  or  not." — P.  20. 

VOL.    IV.  F 
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In  this  statement  the  author  has  exhibited  his 
usual  inattention  to  facts.  That  the  people  had,  in 
the  first  ages,  a  large  share  in  ecclesiastical  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  their  officers  were  chosen  by 
themselves,  is  incontrovertibly  evident,  as  well  from 
scripture  as  from  the  authentic  monuments  of 
antiquity.  The  epistles  of  St.  Cyprian,  to  go  no 
farther,  are  as  full  in  proof  of  this  point  as  if  they 
had  been  written  on  purpose  to  establish  it.  The 
transfer  of  power,  first  from  the  people  to  their 
ministers,  and  afterwards  from  them  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  was  a  gradual  work,  not  fully  accom- 
plished till  many  centuries  had  elapsed  from  the 
Christian  era.  Until  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  christian  church  was  an  imperium  in  im- 
perioy  a  spiritual  republic,  subsisting  in  the  midst  of 
the  Roman  empire,  on  which  it  was  completely 
independent ;  and  its  most  momentous  affairs  were 
directed  by  popular  suffrage.  Nor  did  it  in  this 
state,  either  excite  the  jealousy  or  endanger  the 
repose  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  since  the  distinction 
betwixt  the  concerns  of  this  world  and  those  of 
another,  so  ably  illustrated  by  Locke,  taught  the 
christians  of  that  time  to  render  to  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things 
that  are  God's.  Instructed  to  yi^ld  obedience  to 
princes  for  conscience'  sake,  they  were  not  the  less 
orderly  or  submissive  because  they  declined  their 
interference  in  the  suppression  of  error,  or  the 
punishment  of  ecclesiastical  delinquency.  If  there 
be   that  inseparable   connexion   between    political 
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disaffection  and  the  exercise  of  popular  rights  in 
religion  which  this  writer  contends,  the  primitive 
christians  must  have  been  in  a  deplorable  state ; 
since  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to 
qiiiet  the  just  apprehensions  of  government  without 
placing  a  heathen  emperor  at  the  head  of  the 
church.  What  must  we  think  of  the  knowledge  of 
a  writer  who  was  ignorant  of  these  facts  ;  of  the 
candour  which  suppressedthem ;  or  of  the  humanity 
which  finds  an  occasion  of  aspersing  his  fellow- 
christians  in  what  escaped  the  malignity  of  heathen 
persecutors ! 

The  dissenters  will  not  fail  to  remind  the  writer, 
that  the  British  is  a  mixed,  not  an  absolute,  mo- 
narchy ;  that  the  habit  of  considering  the  people  as 
nothing  is  as  repugnant  to  its  spirit  as  that  of 
making  them  every  thing ;  and  that  to  vest  the 
whole  power  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  without 
check  or  control,  is  more  suited  to  the  genius  of 
the  Turkish  than  of  the  British  government.  And 
to  this  retort,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  conduct  of 
the  high-church  party,  who  have  seldom  scrupled 
to  promulgate  maxims  utterly  subversive  of  liberty, 
would  lend  a  very  colourable  support.  The  whole 
topic,  however,  is  invidious,  absurd,  and  merely 
calciilated  to  mislead ;  since  the  constitution  of  the 
christian  church  is  fixed  by  the  will  of  its  Founder, 
the  dictates  of  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  ac- 
commodate or  bend  to  thfe  views  of  human  policy. 
The  dispute  respecting  ecbleslastical  government 
mu'st^  like  every  other  oh  religion,  be  determined, 
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if  it  ever  be  determined  at  all,  bj  an  appeal  to 
scripture^  illustrated,  perhaps^  occasionally  by  the 
approved  usages  of  the  earliest  antiquity;:  To  con- 
nect political  consequences  mih  it^  and  te  make  it 
the  instrument  of  exciting  popular  odium,  is  the 
indication  of  a  bad  cause  and  of  a  worse  heart. 
After  the  specimens  our  readers  have  already  had 
of  the  author's  spirit,  they  will  not  be  surprised  to 
find  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  the.  Toleration 
Act,  which,  he  complains,  has  been  perverted  from 
its  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  tender  consciences 
to  that  of  making  dissenters.  We  are.  not  ^acute 
enough  to  comprehend  this  distinction.  We  have 
always  supposed  that  it  was  the  intention -Ibf' the 
legislature,  by  that  act,  to  enable  protestant  dis- 
senters to  worship  where  they  pleased,  after  giving 
proper  notice  to  the  magistrate  :  how  their  availing 
themselves  of  this  liberty  can  be  construed  into  an 
abuse  of  the  act,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  oonceive.  This 
writer  would  tolerate  dissenters,  but  not  allow  them 
to  propagate  their  sentiments;  that  is>  he  would 
permit  them  that  liberty  of  thinking  which  none 
can  restrain,  but  not  of  speakifig  and  actings  which 
are  alone  subject  to  the  operation  of  law*  *  :  ti- 
lt is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  narrow  prejudices 
of  such  a  man,  to  complain  of  it  as  an  intolerable 
hardship,  that  a  minister  of  the  establishment  is 
sometimes  in  danger,  through  the  undisfcLnguishing 
spirit  of  hospitality,  of  being  invited  to  sit  »down 
with  rehgiohi^tsi  of  different  M^esoiptioil^ ;  and  he 
ayowB  his  imauiily '  iresokition  of  going  <  without  his 
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dinner  xather  than  expose  himself  to  such  an  indig- 
nity. It  is  certainly  a  most  lamentable  thing  to 
reflect;  •  that  a  regular  clergyman  may  possibly  lose 
caste  by  mixing  at  the  hospitable  board  with  some 
of  those  who  will  be  invited  to  the  marriage  supper 
of  thie  Lamb.  When  Burke  was  informed  that 
Mr.  Oodwin  held  gratitude  to  be  a  crime,  he 
replied;' !^'  I  will  tafce  care  not  to  be  accessory 
to  his'  committing  that  crime."  We  hope  the 
lovers  of  hospitality  will  take  the  hint,  and  never 
insult  the  ^author  of  '''Zeal  without  Innovation" 
by  exposing 'him' to  the  touch  of  the  ceremonially 
unclean. 

Although  we  have  already  trespassed  on  the 
patience  of  our  readers,  v^e  cannot  dismiss  this 
part!  of  the  subject  without  craving  their  indul- 
gence a  little  iotiger.  We  are  much  concerned 
to  witness*  the  spirit  of  intolerance  that  pervades 
many  recent  publication^.  If  the  uniform  course 
4A  experience  cam  prove  any  thing,  it  is,  that 
the  extension  otf  any  particular  frame  of  church 
government  will  of  itself  contribute  little  to  the 
interest*  i  ^^f  vital  Christianity.  Suppose  every  in*- 
habitant  of  the  kingdom  were  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  establishment  to-morrow;  what  real 
acbessioa  would  be  gained  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  ?'  Is  there  any  magic  in  the  change  of  a 
nmtke,  which  can  convert  careless,  profane,  irre- 
ligioas  dissenters  into  devout  and  pious  church- 
irieni?  The  Ty:tuotis  part !  of  them  do  honour  to 
the  chnsrtian  profession  in  the  situation  they  occui^y 
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at  present;  and  for  the  vicious,  they  could  only 
infect  and  disgrace  the  community  with  which  they 
proposed  to  associate.  What  means  this  incessant 
struggle  to  raise  one  party  on  the  ruins  of  another  ; 
this  assumption  of  infallibility,  and  the  clamorous 
demand  for  the  interposition  of  the  legislature, 
which  we  so  often  witness  ?  If  the  writers  to 
whom  we  allude  will  honestly  tell  us  they  are 
apprehensive  of  their  **  craft  "  being  in  danger,  we 
will  give  them  credit  for  sincerity ;  but  to  attempt 
to  cover  their  bigotry  under  the  mask  of  piety,  is 
too  gross  a  deception.  Were  the  measures  adopted 
for  which  these  men  are  so  violent,  they  would 
scarcely  prove  more  injurious  to  religion  than  to 
the  interests  of  the  established  church ;  to  which 
the  accession  of  numbers  would  be  no  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  that  activity  and  spirit 
which  are  kept  alive  by  the  neighbourhood  of  rival 
sects.  She  would  suffer  rapid  encroachments  from 
infidelity  ;  and  the  indolence  and  secularity  too 
incident  to  opulent  establishments  would  hasten 
her  downfal.  Amidst  the  increasing  degeneracy 
of  the  clergy,  which  must  be  the  inevitable  effect 
of  destroying  the  necessity  of  vigilance  and  exer- 
tion, the  people  that  now  crowd  the  conventicle 
would  not  repair  to  the  church :  they  would  be 
scattered  and  dissipated,  like  water  no  longer 
confined  within  its  banks.  In  a  very  short  time> 
we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  the  attendance 
at  church  would  be  much  less  than  it  is  now^ 
A   rehgion    which>    by    leaving    no    choice,    can 
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produce  no  attachment, — a  religion  invested  with 
the  stern  rigour  of  law,  and  associated  in  the 
public  mind,  and  in  public  practice,  with  prisons 
and  pillories  and  gibbets, — would  be  a  noble  match, 
to  be  sure,  for  the  subtle  spirit  of  impiety,  and  the 
enormous  and  increasing  corruption  of  the  times. 
It  is  amusing  to  reflect  what  ample  elbow-room 
the  worthy  rector  would  possess ;  how  freely  he 
might  expatiate  in  his  wide  domain ;  and  how 
much  the  effect  of  his  denunciations  against 
schism  would  be  heightened  by  echoing  through 
so  large  a  void. 

"  Hie  vasto  rex  jEoIus  antro 
Luctantes  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoras 
Imperio  premit." 

The  Gallican  church,  no  doubt,  looked  upon  it 
as  a  signal  triumph,  when  she  prevailed  on  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  to  repeal  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and 
to  suppress  the  protestant  religion.  But  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  Where  shall  we  look,  after 
this  period,  for  her  Fenelons  and  her  Pascals— 
where  for  the  distinguished  monuments  of  piety 
and  learning  which  were  the  glory  of  her  better 
days?  As  for  piety,  she  perceived  she  had  no 
occasion  for  it,  when  there  was  no  lustre  of  chris- 
tian holiness  surrounding  her;  nor  for  learning, 
when  she  had  no  longer  any  opponents  to  confute, 
or  any  controversies  to  maintain.  She  felt  herself 
at  liberty  to  become  as  ignorant,  as  secular,  as 
irreligious  as  she  pleased ;  and,  amidst  the  silence 
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aiid  darkness  she  had  created  around  her^  she  drew 
the  curtains  and  retired  to-  rest.  >  The  accession  of 
numbers  she  gained  by  suppressing'  her  opponetits, 
was  like  the  small  extension  of  iengtfti  a^  body  ac* 
quires  by  death :  the  feeble  remains  of  life  were 
extinguished^  and  she.  lay  /  a  ^  putrid  corpse,  a 
public  nuisance^  filhng  the  air  with*  pestilential 
exhalations.  Such,  there  is  eiery  reason '  to  *  be- 
Ueve,  would  be  the  effect  of  similar  measures -in 
England.  That  union  among*  ehristtansv  which  it 
is  so  desirable  to  recovfer,  must^  ^we'^are  persuaded, 
be  the  result  of  somedniing  more  heavenly  and 
divine  than  legal  resti-aints  or  angry  controversies. 
Unless  an  angel  were  to  descend  for  that  purpose, 
the  spirit  of  division  is  a  disease  which  will  weyer 
be  healed  by  troubling  the  waters.  We  must 
expect  the  cure,  from  the  increasing'  ptevilencJe  of 
religion,  and  from  a  copious  comimmidation  of  the 
Spirit,  to  produce  that  event.  A  more  extensive 
diffusion  of  piety,  amongall  sects  aftdi parties, 
will  be  the  best  and  only  preparation  foi*  a  cordial 
union.  Christians  will  then  be  disponed  to  ap- 
preciate their  differences  mere:  equitably  ;  to  fturii 
their  chief  attention:  tb  points  on  which  they  a^6 ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  loving  '■  each  other  more,^  to 
make  every  concession  consistent  with  d  gdodcJdft- 
science.  Instead  of  wishing  to  vanquish  dlhers, 
every  one  will  be  desirous  of  being  vanquished  by* 
the  truth.  An- awful  fear  of  God^  and  kn  exclusive 
desire  of  discovering  his  mind,  Will  hold  a  tohlth 
befiwe  them  in  their  inquiries, -which  wdll  strangely 
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illumia&tte  the  pautb  in  which  thejr^  are  itOi&relad.; 
In  the  room  of,  being  repelled  hf  mutual  anti-; 
patisy^.tbey  will  be  insensibly  drawn  nearer  to  each 
others  by!  th&  .ties  of  mutual  attachment  A  Ikr^eF 
measure:  bfi«  the  spirit  of  Christ  would  prevent  theof 
fromi  converting  ^ very  iticidental  variation  into  an* 
iinpassiai)le(  boundary;  Or  <&om  condenming  the 
mobt  J0nroce»t:  and  laudable  usages  for  fear  of  sytn-^ 
bolixin^^witli  anbtber  class  of  christians^-^an  ^odious! 
s^iirtt^irtwith'fwhiohii the)  writer  under  consideireltioil 
ia  staroBglyi  iia|>regnated«  The  general  previiencei 
of  I  pietiy.  -  >in.  diffeueasyt  iMMtmnuxiities,  would  inkpiDd 
that .'  mutual  ■>  respect, '  •  that  '  heartfelt  homagei  ■.  >  fof) 
the  virtues  constpicroous  in  the  character  of  theiij 
respectit^O'  members^  which  would  urge  us  to  asfc 
with  astotrishment  and  regret.  Why  cannot  w^  b«l 
One  V  What .  is  it  that  obsfiructs  our  union  ?  in-* 
stead; of  maintaining  the  barrier  which  separatfes 
US' from  each  other,  and  employing  ourselves  ip 
fortifying  I ;  the  frontiers  of  hostile  communitiesy* 
w^.^ouldnba:  anxiously  devising  the  means  o^ 
n^romng  ^.the^  grounds  :  of  dispute,  by  drawing  the 
at^^xition  of  iali  parties  to  those  fundamental  audi 
catholic  principles^,  ia  which  all  concur.  .     >  ij 

,  iXo.ttlus  we  may  add,  that  a  more  perfect  stub-^^ 
jeK^09)  >to  the, authority  of  the  great  Head  of  th»J 
cburifh  would,  restrain  men  from  inventing  new 
t^iin|p>,!ofi,iCOBf>munion,  from-  lording  it  over  con*^ 
s^i^pe^  qr. ,  Irom]  0xad:ii^  a  scrupulous  complianoei 
i/Fi^)^hing$  which  the,  wocd  pf  { God  has  •  left  in^) 
dj^i^rj^^t^'    That  demse   of  •  tifoof^erfection  <  iw^-  ou^bt' 
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ever  to  cherish  would  incline  us  to  be  looking 
up  for  superior  light,  and  make  us  think  it  not 
improbable  that,  in  the  long  night  which  has 
befallen  us,  we  have  all  more  or  less  mistaken 
our  way,  and  have  much  to  learn  and  much  to 
correct.  The  very  idea  of  identifying  a  particular 
party  with  the  church  would  be  exploded;  the 
foolish  clamour  about  schism  hushed ;  and  no  one, 
however  mean  and  inconsiderable,  be  expected  to 
surrender  his  conscience  to  the  claims  of  ecclesias^ 
tical  dominion.  The  New  Testament  is  surely  not 
so  obscure  a  book,  that,  were  its  contents  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  hundred  serious,  impartial 
men,  it  would  produce  such  opposite  conclusions 
as  must  necessarily  issue  in  their  forming  two 
or  more  separate  communions.  It  is  remarkable, 
indeed,  that  the  chief  points  about  which  real 
christians  are  divided,  are  points  on  which  that 
volume  is  silent — mere  human  fabrications,  which 
the  presumption  of  men  has  attached  to  the 
christian  system.  A  larger  communication  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth  would  insensibly  lead  christians  into 
a  similar  train  of  thinking ;  and  being  more  under 
the  guidance  of  that  infallible  Teacher,  they  would 
gradually  tend  to  the  same  point,  and  settle  in  the 
same  conclusions.  Without  such  an  influence  .as 
this,  the  coalescing  into  one  communion  would 
probably  be  productive  of  much  mischief:  it  cer- 
tainly would  do  no  sort  of  good,  since  it  would 
be  the  mere  result  of  intolerance  and  pride,  acting 
upon  indolence  and  fear. 
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During  the  present  disjointed  state  of  things, 
then,  nothing  remains  but  for  every  one  to  whom 
the  care  of  any  part  of  the  church  of  Christ  is 
intrusted,  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  the 
promotion  of  vital  religion,  in  cementing  the  friend- 
ship of  the  good,  and  repressing,  with  a  firm  and 
steady  hand,  the  heats  and  eruptions  of  party 
spirit.  He  will  find  sufficient  employment  for  his 
time  and  his  talents  in  inculcating  the  great  truths 
of  the  gospel,  and  endeavouring  to  "form  Christ" 
in  his  hearers,  without  blowing  the  flames  of  con- 
tention, or  widening  that  breach  which  is  already 
the  disgrace  and  calamity  of  the  christian  name. 
Were  our  efforts  uniformly  to  take  this  direction, 
there  would  be  an  identity  in  the  impression  made 
by  religious  instruction ;  the  distortion  of  party 
features  would  gradually  disappear ;  and  christians 
would  everywhere  approach  toward  that  ideal 
beauty  spoken  of  by  painters,  which  is  combined 
of  the  finest  lines  and  traits  conspicuous  in  indi- 
vidual forms.  Since  they  have  all  drunk  into  the 
same  spirit,  it  is  manifest  nothing  is  wanting  but 
a  larger  portion  of  that  spirit,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  solid,  cordial  union.  It  is  to  the  immoderate 
attachment  to  secular  interest,  the  love  of  power, 
and  the  want  of  reverence  for  truth,  not  to  the 
obscurities  of  revelation,  we  must  impute  the  un- 
happy contentions  among  christians — maladies, 
which  nothing  can  correct  but  deep  and  genuine 
piety.  The  true  schismatic  is  not  so  properly  the 
person  who  declines  a  comphance  with  what  he 
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judges  to  be  wrong,  though  he  may  be  mistaken 
in  that  judgement,  as  the  man  who,  Kke  the  author 
before  us,  sedulously  employs  every  artifice  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  good  men  from  each 
other. 

Having  animadverted  on  the  illiberality  of  this 
writer  toward  persons  of  different  persuasions,  we 
now  proceed  to  notice  his  representations  of  the 
state  of  religion,  together  with  his  treatment  of 
that  description  of  the  clergy  with  whom  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  associate. 

The  cause  of  religion  he  *  represents  as  in  a  very 
declining  state. 

^'  Some  persons  iio*r  living,"  he  says,  "  can  re- 
^*  member  the  time,  whteii '  absence  from  church 
''  was  far  from  being  so  common  as  it  is  now  be- 
''  come.  Then,  the  more  considersfble  heads  of 
"  families  were  generally  seen  in  the  h6u!se  of  God, 
"  with  their  servants  as  well  as  children.  This 
visible  acknowledgement  of  the  importance  of 
religion  had  a  good  effect  on  families  of  inferior 
condition :  the  presence  of  the  irieifehant  and  his 
household  brought  the  tradesman  and  his  family ; 
and  the  example  of  the  latter  induced  his  jour- 
n-eymen  and  out-door  servants  to  come  to  church. 
But  this  is  flot  a  description  of  modern  habits. 
In  mtoy  pews,  once  regularly  filled  by  the  entire 
household  to  which  they  belonged,  it  is  now 
common  to  see  only  a  small  portion  of  the  family, 
**  sttid  often  not  an  infdividual.  Two  or  three  of 
'*  the  younger  branches,  from  the  female  side   of 
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"the  house,  occasionally  attend,  with,  perhaps, 
"  the  mother,  but  without  the  father  and  the  sons : 
"the  father,  wearied  with  business,  wants  a  little 
"relaxation ;  and  to  the  young  men,  not  sus- 
"  pecting  their  want  of  instruction,  a  rural  excur- 
"sion  offers  something  interesting,  while  the 
"tranquil  service  of  a  church  is  too  tame  an 
"occupation  for  their  unexhausted  spirits.  Nor 
"among  the  few  who  attend  public  worship  are 
"  they  always  the  same .  individuals  that  we  see 
"  in  the  house  of  God,.  So  that  it  does  not  appear 
"to  be  from  steady  principle,  and  still  less  from 
"  the  influence  of  parental  authority,  that  some 
"  of  the  family  are  occasionally  there.  The  chil- 
"  dren  are  left  to.  themselves ;  they  may  go  to 
"cjiurch  if  they  choose  to  do  so;  they  incur  no 
"  displeasure  from  the  father,  they  excite  no  grief 
"in  his  bosom,  if.  they  stay  away.  There  is 
^^  no  disreputation  attaching  to  absence.  It  falls 
"  rather  upon  the  contrary  conduct ;  any  uniform 
"  attendance .  on  divine  worship  being  frequently 
"  cop^idered,^  mark  of  imbecility  or  demureness. 

,^VTo  account  for.  the  thinness  of  our  parochial 
"congregations,  some  allege  that  ..there  is  not  a 
"  suflRcient  quantity  of  naturally  attractive  circum- 
"  st^fl^S  in  the  ordinary  service  of  the  church. 
"  But  it  is  observable,  that  where  our  liturgy  is 
"  WSied  in  its  grandest  form,  the .  attendance  is  as 
"  iigCi  from  being  numerous  as  it  is  elsewhere. 
Vlt  might  be  expected,  and  especially  in  an  age 
V  in  which,  a  taste  for  mime  so  generally  prevails. 
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^*that  in  a  metropolis  containing  near  a  million 
^*  of  inhabitants,  there  might  be  more  persons 
drawn  by  the  grandeur  of  cathedral  worship 
to  the  place  where  it  is  performed,  than  could 
"  well  be  accommodated  in  one  church.  The 
''  cathedral  of  London,  however,  presents  no  such 
"  scene.  With  a  numerous  attendance  of  mini- 
sters, the  finest  specimens  of  church-music,  and 
these  performed  with  that  effect  which  profes- 
sional qualification  gives  to  such  compositions, 
"  the  seats  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  are  seldom  half 
"  filled."     Pp.  2—4. 

Though  we  acknowledge  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ment in  a  great  measure,  we  are  far  from  drawing 
from  it  the  inference  he  wishes  to  impress.  When- 
ever places  of  worship  are  thinly  attended,  at  least 
in  the  established  church,  we  have  uniformly  found 
it  to  proceed  from  a  cause  very  distinct  from  the 
general  decay  of  piety :  it  results  from  the  absence 
of  that  sort  of  instruction  which  naturally  engages 
the  attention  and  fixes  the  heart.  In  one  view, 
we  are  fully  aware  a  great  alteration  has  taken 
place :  an  attachment  to  the  mere  forms  of  religion 
has  much  subsided;  the  superstitious  reverence, 
formerly  paid  to  consecrated  places  and  a  pompous 
ceremonial,  has  waxed  old;  so  that  nothing  will 
now  command  a  full  attendance  at  places  set  apart 
for  divine  worship,  but  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
or  of  something,  at  least,  that  may  be  mistaken 
for  it.  Instead  of  concurring  with  the  author  in 
considering   this    as    evincing    the    low    state   of 
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Christianity  amongst  us,  we  are  disposed  to  look 
upon  it  in  a  contrary  light,  being  fully  convinced 
that  a  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  the  mere  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  religion,  to  the  neglect  of  that  truth 
which  sanctifies  the  church,  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  errors  to  which  men  can  be  exposed. 
There  is  something  in  the  constitution  of  human 
nature  so  abhorrent  from  the  absence  of  all  reli- 
gion, that  we  are  incHned  to  believe  more  are 
ruined  by  embracing  some  counterfeit  instead  of 
the  true,  than  by  the  rejection  of  true  and  false 
altogether.  We  are  not  sorry,  therefore,  to  learn, 
that  the  music  at  St.  Paul's  is  not  found  a  suf- 
ficient substitute  for  "  the  joyful  sound,"  nor  a 
numerous  shew  of  ministers  accepted  by  the  people, 
in  the  room  of  ^'  Christ  crucified  set  forth  before 
them."  Let  the  truths  which  concern  men's  eternal 
salvation  be  faithfully  taught  in  that  noble  edifice, 
and  the  complaint  of  slender  attendance  will  soon 
cease.  In  the  mean  time,  of  that  part  of  the 
citizens  who  might  be  expected  to  frequent  the 
cathedral,  some  are  too  gay  and  fashionable  not  to 
prefer  the  music  of  the  theatre  and  the  opera ;  and 
some  are  serious  christians,  whose  hunger  for  the 
bread  of  life  will  not  be  satisfied  or  diverted  by  the 
symphonies  of  an  organ,  or  the  splendour  of  cano- 
nical dresses. 

He  who  is  resolved  to  see  nothing  but  what 
grows  in  his  own  inclosure,  may  report  that  "  all  is 
barren,"  though  the  fields  around  him  bloom  like 
the  garden  of  Eden ;  and  such  is  the  strength  of 
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this  writer's  prejudices^  that  it  is  morally  impossible 
for  him  to  give  a  just  representation  of  facts.     In 
forming  his  estimate  of  the  state  of  religion^  he  is 
resolved  to  look  only  where  he  knows  nothing  is 
to  be  seen ;  and  absurdly  complains  of  the  want  of 
a  crop  where  he  is   conscious  the  soil  has  never 
been  cultivated.     Eflfects  must  be  looked  for  from 
their  natural  causes :  men  do  not  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,   or   figs   of  thistles;   nor  are  the  fruits  of 
Christianity  to  be  expected  in  the  absence  of  the 
gospel.     Notwithstanding  this  writer's  gloomy  prog- 
nostications, we  have  no  doubt  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  making  sensible  advances ;  and,  in  support  of 
this   opinion,   we   adduce  the   wider   extension  of 
religious  truth,  the  multitude  of  places  where  the 
gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity,  the  general  dispo- 
sition to  attend  it,   the    establishment   of   Sunday 
schools,  the  circulation,  with  happy  effect,  of  innu- 
merable  tracts,   the   translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  foreign  languages,  and   their   more   extensive 
communication   to   all   nations,   the    formation   of 
missionary  societies,  the  growing  unanimity  among 
christians,   and   the  prodigious  increase  of  faithful 
ministers  in  the  established  church.     We  presume 
these   facts   may  be   allowed   a   degree  of  weight, 
sufiicient  to  overbalance  the  thin  attendance  at  St. 
Paul's.     It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  a  writer, 
who  professes  to  exhibit  a  correct  idea  of  the  re- 
ligious state  of  the  nation,  should  pay  no  attention 
to   these   circumstances,  or  content  himself  with 
alluding  to   them  in   terms  expressive  of  chagrin 
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and  veiktioTi.     Regarding  the  extensive  institutions, 
and   the   diffusive    benefits,   which   the   efforts   of 
serious  christians  in  different  connexions  have  pro- 
duced, as  a  contraband  article,  not  entitled  to  be 
mentiotied  in  the  estirhate  of  our  moral  wealth,  he 
repfeisehts  us  as  generally  sunk  in  spiritual  sloth 
and  poverty.     We  should  not  learn  from  this  writer 
that  ^tempts  were  making  for  the  universal  propa- 
gation of  Christianity ;  that  translations  of  the  Scrip* 
tures  were  going  on  in  different  languages ;  or  that 
a  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  pagans  had  occasioned 
a  powerful  reaction  at  home,  by  producing  efforts, 
hitherto  unexampled,   toward   carrying  the  gospel 
into  the  darkest  corners  of  the  kingdom.     We  should 
never   suspect,  from   reading   his    work,  that  any 
material  alteration  had  taken  place  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  or  that  new  life  had  been  infused  into 
the  professing  world  beyond  what  we  might  con- 
jecture, perhaps,   from  certain  indirect   references 
and   dark  insinuations.      Without  noticing    these 
facts,  he  calls  upon  us  to  join  in  pathetic  lamenta- 
tions over  the  prosfrate  state  of  religion,  upon  no 
better  ground  than  the  neglect  of  places  of  worship 
where  the  gospel  is  not  preached,  and  where  there 
is  Tittle  to  attract  attention  beside  the  pri\dlege  of 
hearing  Jine   music   and  seeing  Jine   ministers   for 
notning.      It  is  a  consolation  to  us  to  be  convinced 

thiat   the  state   of  things  is  much  otherwise  than 

i  ■    ■  ■ 

he  represents ;  that  more  persons  are  brought 
acquainted  with  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel, 
and   more    minds   penetrated    with    the    coucerus 
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of  .eteiiAUy»  >tbaii<  ai;<  any  period  i  since  the   Re- 

HDirajationv ■ -.  :<.\         .'••:■ 

Thus  iax  we  dispute :  the.  jui»tice ,  o£  this* ; authovTfl^ 
statement^  and  are  disppsed  to  qujsstion  thextarajbh- 
of  the  inference  he  has.  drawn  frorftBome  insulated 
&cts.     But  this  is  not  tk^.  lOrAf.  Janli\  w^  have  to 
find  with  this  part  of  his  worl^n  ,^Jie  ha$:not  only, 
in.ofur  opinion,  been •  betrayed. iptor  erarqnMuS)  con- 
qlusions^  b^t   has   uttiQi ly .  failed . :  in  ;  ^f  at^hing  the 
di^ti^guk^ing  features  w  th^ !  aspect  of  the  times ; 
§Qi  (thatt :  his  picture  ibears  no  sorl^  p^  r^^ennWance 
to  th^.originaL    H^  bp^  painty  nothing ^ be  \^ 
only  given  an  account], of,,  a ip^tji^ijlar  di^tortioni 
or.  two ;   so  .  that  a .  foi;eigner  wojald  i  W  ;  more  ib^ 
able,  by  reading  his  wqrk^yto  fpHn^an  tidea>ipf' the» 
3tate  of  religion  in,  England^  tbap  .pi^  a,  jCcnintenanQe 
be /bad  i>evei|,$^^n;  by  being  told»  its^pbiainvftsif^ti^ 
long, . .  pr  its  nostriJl^ ,  were  too  widp.  i  (  I*  ?  ^  ro«st  be 
evider^t  to  j^very  {  onq,  that  the  jnc^t, 3tr&ing  i  (^^ 
racteristic .  0f  the  , present  times^,  ,is  .tjb^  violienfe^.tbe 
outrageous  oppositiojUj  that  is  ipftde /tP-y^ligiorn.  by^ 
n^V^UitudeSji  and    the*  generaji , . dispositjo^i.  rUhj: ?th^; 
iBje?abers   of  ,the   couimuBiiliy  to:  tak^.:aifdeci4^d 
parfef ;  iTo,.this  circumstaijqe,,th^,  writi^r  h^MSJ;  nfivqr 
adMerfc^d.  i'  It.  isi>  iippp^ible,  tpi  Sjgipppse  itj.^ppiuW* 
e^q^^pe  ]l?,i^,i,^tefl-tipn:.  we   n^p^tpth^refp^e  im^^ 
his;  •  fSilence  tpjtho,  well-weig|^e4>  dictates  .,ftf,;p^gifrr 
dence,  :whii3h,;.fMimonisbe4  hijn  pf  the  .possibility! 
of  betraying  bwselfj  intp  incpj^i^-^nienpes.  by/tstHJte 
a^.^cussion  hftPr  need;  w^()be,:Siiirf>rift5d>;  .feOitH^th* 
standing  his:ibo(Si6ted  mugnanimity^^fat  fhi5>iiyit>Jidi«ft 
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to  these  suggestions;" since  his  magnanimity  is  of 
that  sort,  which  makes  a  man  very  ready  to  insult 
his  brethren,  but  Tery  careful  not  to  disgust  his 
superiors.  As  we  ard  happily  exempt  from  these 
scruples,  we  shall  endeavour,  in  as  few  words  as 
pdssible>  to  piit  'the  reader  in  possession  of  our 
idtias»  on  this  subject. 

The' leading  truths  of  revielation  wer^  all  along 
r«*^in^d  in-  the  church  of  Rome,  but  buried  under 
such^'iEi  maJss  of  absurd  opinions  and  superstitious 
obserVknces,:  that  they  drew  "but  little  attention; 
a»dl  exerted-  a'  'vfery  Jrlconiiidei'able  influencfe'  in 
thte'  '{>rftetical '  apjilicition  of  the  system.  At  Ihe 
R^fofttiation,  they  were  effectually  extricated  an!d 
disengaged 'from'errors' with  wrhich  thfey  had  been 
wangled,  •  trere  presented  in  a  bl^ze  of  lights  dnd 
forined  the  f basis'  df  out  national  creed. »  As  it'imi^ 
by  ^shing*  theiri=  to  their  legithnate  consequen;6ei^ 
thalt  th^'-  ^"dformers  were  enabled  tO'  achieve  » th^ 
concplest'^f  po^eiy,  they  were  for  a  *ivMle 'retained 
in*  thei^''jyurity,''and  every  d'eyiatiow  from  them' 
d6ttouilfee(t*'fes  'Wrejimcing  a  retolt  *tb  the  eneiny.' 
Tfe  'Articles  of  the  cfetrrth '  were  a^  reftl  transcrip* 
of  th^  priricipfe^  the  Reformers  werfe  mo'st  soUcitous 
to  Wiculcatfe  ;iateKJ,  being  supported  by  the  mighty 
ini^Se  which '  produced  the  Reformatron,  vi^hile 
tlMtl  remained  fresh'  aild  unbroken  the^  consftituteldl 
thfei'T^eal' :  faith'  of  the  people:-  Aftei*  wards  they 
underwent  an  eclipse  in  the  protestant  tburch  of 
Bhfglain4,  a»  th*fy  had  done  ih  the  church^ -of  Rome, 
tiioii^b  \fr«m  causes  tsomewit^t  ^ifiereiit;     Th^ 'k^t^ 
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arminianism  and  intblerant  bigotry  of  Liaud  paved 
the  way  for  a  change,  which  was  not  a  little  aided 
and  advanced  by  the  unbounded  licentiousness  and 
profligacy  which  overspread  the  kingdom  after  the 
Restoration :  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  perception 
and  relish  of  truth  and  a  right  diq)osition  of  mind ; 
that  they  have  a  reciprocal  influence  on  each  other; 
and  that  the  mystery  of  faith  can  only-  be  placed 
with  Safety  in  k  pure  conscience.  When  lewdni^ss, 
pi'bfkn^ness,  aiid  indecency,  reigned  without  con- 
trbl,  and  tvere  practised  without  a  blush,  nothings 
w^"  may  be  certain,  could  be  more  r^ugniafnt  to  the 
prevailing  taste,  than  the  unadulterated  word -of 
God.  There  arose  also*,  at  that  time,  a  set  of 
divines  who,  partly  in  compliance  with  the  popular 
humour,  partly  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  tihe 
puritans,  and  partly  to  gain  the  infidels>  who  then 
began  to  make  their  appearance^  mtrodticed  a 
riew  sort  of  pi^eaching,  in  which  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  as  they  are  usually  styledy  were 
supplanted  by  copious  and  elaborate  disquisitions 
on  points  of  morahty.  Their  fame  and  abilityim- 
boldenfcd  their  successors  to  improve  upon  » their 
pattern,  by  consigning  the  Articles  of  the  church 
toi^  still  More  perfect  oblivion,  by  losing  sight  JstiU 
more  entirely  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  igospdi, 
guarding  more  anxiously  against  every  sentiment 
6r  expression  that  could  agitate  or  alarm,!  ^iaod 
by* = shorting 'i the  tength,  and  adding  as  much  <a8 
posBibl6*4o  thh  dryness,  of  their  moral  lucubratioiM* 
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From  that    time,  the  idea  commonly  entertained 
in  England  of  a   perfect  sermon,   was   that   of  a 
discourse  upon   some  moral  topic,  clear,  correct, 
and  argumentative,  in   the  delivery  of  which  the 
preacher  i  must  be  £ree  from  all  suspicion  of  being 
moved  himself,  or  of  intending  to  produce  emotions 
in  his  hearers;  in  a  word,  as  remote  as  possible 
from  such  a  method  :  of  reasoning   on   righteous* 
ness;  rtenlperance,  and  judgement,  as  should  make 
a  Felix  tremble.     This  idea  was  very  successfully 
realized,  this   lingular   model,  of  pulpit  eloquence 
carried  to    the  utmost  perfection ;  so   that,   while 
the  bar,  the  parliament,  and  the  theatre,  frequently 
agitated   an4. inflamed  their  respective   auditories, 
the   church   was  the   only  place  where  the  most 
feverish  sensibility  was  sure  of  being  laid  to  re^t. 
Hiis  inimitable  apathy  in   the   mode  of  imparting 
religiou)&   instruction,    combined    with    the    utter 
oeglect'of  whatever  is  most  touching  or  alarming 
in  the   discoveries   of  the  gospel,   produced  their 
natural   effect  .of  extinguishing    devotion    in    the 
established*  church,  «tnd  of  leaving  it   to  be  ■  pos- 
sessed '  by    the   dissenters ;   of  whom  it  was  con- 
Mdeted   as   the    distinguishing    badge,    and    from 
tha*:  «ircumstancfe    derived   an    additional    degree 
of  ^mjpopularity .      From  these   causes   the  people 
gradually  became  utterly  alienated  from  the  Articles 
of  theichurchy  eternal  concerns  dropped  out  of  the 
tKxifnd,>  and  what  Temained  of ,  religion  was  confined 
to  anr  attentHMi  to  ^  few  forttis  and  ceremonies. 
If  any!* exertion  can  be  made  to  the  justice  of 
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these  observations,  it  Tcfspects  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  fittonement;  which  were  often 
defended  with  ability,  though  in  a  dry  and  scho- 
lastic manner,  and  the  dfecuiisibn'  of  whiteh  served 
to  mark  the  return  of  the  principal  festivals  of  the 
church ;  while  other  points'  not  less  impoitant, — 
such  as  the  corraptiori  of  htlman  nature,  the  ne- 
ijessity  of  the  new  birth,  ^Ud  justification  by  faith, 
-^were  either  abandoned  to  obfivion,  or  held'up  to 
ridicule  and  contempt.  The  conseque^icii' ivas, 
that  the  creed  established  by  law  had  lio  s6rt  of 
influence  in  forming 'the  sentiments  6f' the  peoiple; 
th^  j^ulpit  comptetely^'^^ttquished  tlii^'idesk';  pi^^y 
ati^  piiritanistri  » weiid  cttnfotind^d  ifi  otae  cOtiArion 
reproach;  ati  almost  ^)^ii  datkness  in  the*  cbh- 
cefns  of  salvation  jire vailed ;  and  the  Eriglis^h  be- 
came the  most  irreii^ous  people  upon  earth.    ' 

Such  was  the  situation  of  things,  wheii  Whitfield 
and  Wesley  made  their  appearance  ;  Who,  whatever 
failings  the  severest  criticism  can  discover  in  their 
character,  will-be  hailed  by  posterity  as  the  second 
Reformers  of  England.  Nothing  was  farthei*  from 
the  views  of  thes6  excellent  men,  than  to  irinovate 
in  the  established  religion  of  their  country;  their 
sole  aim  was  to  recall  the  people  to  the  good  old 
way,' and  to  imprint  the  doctrine  of  the  Articles 
and  Homilies  on  the  spirits  of  men.  But  this 
doctrine  had"  been  confined  so  long  to  a  dfead 
letter,  and  so  i:owipletdy  obliterated  from  the  mind 
by  contrary  instruction,  that  the  attempt  to  reViVfe 
it  met  with  ^11  the  opposition  which  •  innoVMidnf"  Is 
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sure  to.jefl«oupter,.in  addition  to  what  maturally 
r^ults.from  tb^. nature  of  .the  doctrine  itself,  which 
h^  to  .qootend  TVjith.  the  whole  force  of  human 
.^prryptiQUp,  T^h^  revival  of  the  old  appeared  i  like 
thes^introdijuctioii.pC  a  , new  religion  ;  and  the  hos- 
tili,l;y  it..ei:^c<?ited^w:^  less  sanguinary,  but  scarcely 

less,v}rul^u4;„,th^n,  th^t  which  -  signalized  the  first 
,piji}?|liQ,^tiQ.tt;tof  phristianity.  The  gospel  of  Christ, 
.91: .  .that;  ( system,  of:  truth  which  was  laid  as  the 
ibund^tion  .pf  the  Reformationy  has  since  nwd^ 
/apid,  adMauce^ ;  and,  in  every  step  of  its  progress, 
![^ft$.  .^ust^ainod  tiie.  .wpst  furious,  assaults, ,  '.Qt^^ 
^Rl|aiii  ^  exhilp^  ; .  the  singular,  spectacle  of,  tWf) 
,p3i;^i^.»  cw^ending,  not  whether  Christianity  silwiil 
be.,  r^eiyed.oj /rejected^;  :but .  whether  it  sh^U 
bi#  ,^^pw:ed  ,  *Q  retain  any  thing  spiritual :  not 
whethep .  the  Articles  and  ■  Horttilies  shall ,  be?  .•  x^ 
;P^ftl(e4>/bi;t  yvhether )  they  sh^ll.  be  laid  as  the  basis 
,pt,pij^c,ipi5truction.  Infidelity  being  too  mqcb 
di^cr^ited  by  the  atrocities  in.Francei  to  hope 
foj  ..public  coviptenauice,  the  ememies  of  religion, 
Wsfce^*  of'  attacking  the  oufewprk^  <)f  Christianity, 
^i:.p.,p)?liged:;to  content  .themselves  with  vilifying 
^pdr  nc^prepresenting  its  distinguishing  doctrines. 
Xhfiyx^are  willing  to  retain  the  christian  religion, 
pj-pyjding  , it  continue  inefficient ;  and  are  wont  to 
bwst.  of  their  attachment  to  the  established  church, 
wl^n.it  is  manifest  there  is  little  in- it;  they  admire, 
^xqept  i  it^  f  splendour  and  its  .^jaaolumeuts.  The 
clerj^aj^r  (M:d^,iwe,  lare  pprriy.tp.say,  first  set  the 
?^ft?Wlft)Jfipnd*):iWci^c'^va»gielicdJi!  principles'  iiave 
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been  more  widely  diffused,  have  generally  appeared 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  opposition*  This  is  no- 
thing more  than  might  be  naturally  looked  for. 
With  all  the  respect  we  feel  for  the  clergy,  on 
account  of  their  learning  and  talents,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  know  that  many  of  them  are  mere 
men  of  the  world,  who  have  consequently  the  same 
objections  to  the  gospel  as  others^  together  with 
some  peculiar  to  themselves.  As  the  very  attempt 
of  reviving  doctrines  which  have  been  obliterated 
through  their  neglect,  implies  a  tacit  censure  of 
their  measures,  so,  wherever  that  attempt  succeeds, 
it  diminishes .  the  weight  of  their  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter. Deserted  by  the  people,  and  eclipsed  in 
the  public  esteem  by  many  much  their  inferiors  in 
literary  attainments,  they  feel  indignant :  and  if, 
as  we  will  suppose,  they  sometimes  suspect  their 
being  neglected  has  arisen  from  theur  inattention 
to  important  truths  and  indispensable  duties,  this 
increases  their  uneasiness,  which,  if  it  fails  to  re- 
form, will  inevitably  exasperate  them  stilj  more 
against  those  who  are  the  innocent  occasions  of  it. 
It  is  but  fwr  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  conducting 
the  controversy,  they  have  generally  kept :  Within 
decent  bounds,  hare  often  Reasoned  where  others 
have  railed,  and  have  usually  abstained  firem 
topics  hackneyed  by  infidels  and'  scoffers^  •  Bufc 
they  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of 
having,  by  a  formal  opptisition  to  -the  gos^}^ 
inflamed  thb  irreligious  prejudices  of  the  age^ :  obJ 
structed  the  work  they  we^e  appointed  to  promote^ 
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and  imboldened  others,  who  had  none  of  their 
scruples  or  restramts,  to  outrage  piety  itself; 
The  dragon  has  cast  from  his  mouth  such  a  flood 
of  heresy  and  mischief,  that  Egypt,  in  the  worst 
of  her  plagues,  was  not  covered  with  more  loathe 
some  abominations.  Creatures,  which  we  did  not 
suspect  to  have  existed,  have  ccnne  forth  from  their 
retreats,  5ome  soaring  into  the  regions  of  impiety 
on  irigoroias  pinions,  others  crawling  on  the  earth 
with  a  slow  and  sluggish  motion,  only  to  be  tracked 
through  the  filthy  slime  of  their  impurities.  We 
have  seen  writers  of  every  order,  from  the;  Poljrk 
phemuses  of  the  north  to  the  contemptible  dwar& 
of  the  Critical  J  Review;  men  of  every  party,*  iiib^ 
fidels,  ehurchmen,;  and  dissenters, —  sl  motley  crew, 
who^  have .  not  one  thing  in  common,  except  their 
antipathy^  ta  religion,— join  hands  and  heart,  oa 
this  oitcasion  :  a  deadly  taint  of  impiety  has  blende<i 
th^m  in  one  mass;  as  things  the  most  discordanty 
while  they  are  living  substances,  will  do  perfectly 
well  to  putrefy  together.  ,  ^ 

We  tare  not  at  all  alarmed  at  this  extensive 
combiriation  t;  we  doubt  not  of  its  producing  th^ 
most  haj^y*  effects*  It  has  arisen  from  the  alari<]t 
the  great  ^nemy  has  felt  at  the  extension  of  the 
gospel ;  and,  by  drawing  the  attention  of  tfee 
wofldd  more  powerfully  to  it,  will  ultimately;  aid 
the  cause.  it.:is  intended  to  subvert  The  publife 
win  -not  lomg  be  at  a  los^  to  determine  where  thfi 
truth  i lies,,* iwhen  they  «ee  in  one^  party  ^  visible 
fear  .of  God,  a  coi>stant  appeal' to  his  oraqlie/Siffi 
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solicitude  io m promote  >itha  salMation  .of  mankind; 
in  the  other,  an  '  indecent  levity ,  a« .  unbridled  in* 
solence,  an  unblushing  falsehood^  a  ;hard  unfeeling 
pi!ide>  a  readiness  to  adopt  <  any  principles  i:  and 
assume  any  mask  that  will  .^swer  th^  purpQse^ 
together  with  a  manifest  aim  .toi<render  thai  Scrip- 
tures of  no  authority,  and  rQligiqn.pf  »o,effeat.  mu* 
Having  m  often  :  alluded ; .  tp  i  .the ,  •:  'ff  civangelifi^l 
clergy,"  we  shaJl  close  this  di.vi§ion  of  our  .i;^|ijDftrks 
with  |37(hibiting.  a. flight  outlin^^iof  the  doctnine^oby 
Vfhich;  ,the  clergy  .of !  this  ^(^sm ; i  we  i  distinguished. 
The;  term  evangelicaLYfm  fir^^t  give»  them>isimply 
on,  ,^ccQunt ,  ^  thpJT  ,  preaching  :the .  gospel,  axjc^^  in 
othpr  word^,  tl|i€ii3(;.,e;xhibiting  with  clejarnessiijattd 
precision  ,  the  peculi^^r,  .teuths  of  i :Qhristiamtyi.f < y\ln 
every  syste^m  ther^.ai;e.  SQm^  principles  whichi  sfcrye 
tp  identify  jt,  an4i  jn.^iyhiph  ,its  distinguishing :^p^^npe 
cQii§ists,.  In  th^.  i^ystpm  of  chi:?|^ti^nityj/,tJbie  rrjides 
of.moraj  duty  arq.not  entitled  to  {hftjC^sideaiedfin 
^his  light,  partly  because  they  ^^  np)t  ^c.uliar  •  to 
ijt,  and  ;  partly  l^ecausc:  fhey  are.  retaiine4  by,.pro- 
fl^sseA  infidels, ,  whp  ja;y o w,  wij^hout ,  i^cruplei^  >  tiheir 
^d^ij-ajtion  , of  ,the  mpralitof  .c9f,.the.  ^gpsp^lj  ^sW^ 
iifius^,  lopk,  (then,,  elsewhere,, .for  the  ;distiinjgui^ng 
ci^j^ctier  ,qf  ^jh^ristigix^^y.  It  musjt  l?e.. sough t.^W 
}X\  its  dQctrine3,.,andp  as  its  prof(^sed  design -is  jtp 
/Qpnduct, . m^p :  toeterpal  happiness^  4n  those,. ^Qfr 
trines  which  ]i;elate  .to  the  way  ..of  salvatioipii^  or,  the 
method,,  pf  a,  sinner's  reconciliation  ..with  ..<?!q4^ 
T-herQ.ftre;  spflnie,:we  ^re»,^w^r.e,  \vh/>^wpuld.rpdyiCf 
the^.whole  faitjU.iOfia  chrisljiftn  to  ^,,belieiifi,pt.t^|»^ 
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MeB^ahdiip  of  Chribt,  without  reflecting  that, until 
We 'have  fixed  some  specific  ideas  to' the  term 
Jrf^ssiah,  the  proposition  which  affirms  him  to  be 
«ttch  -contains  no  irtformatidn.  The  most  dis- 
cordant apprehensions  are  entertained  by  piersons 
who"  equally  profess  'that  belief;  sortie  affirming 
him  to 'be  a  mere  man,  others  a  being  of  the 
mg^]i&  <irder,  arid  a  third  party  that  he  essentially 
'^ttofees  of  tlie  divine  nature.  The  first  of  these 
look'>tljioii*  his'  sufferings  afc  merely  exemplary; 
the  lasft^'^as*  propitiatory  and  vicarious.  It  must 
bei  Evident;  then^  fhom  these  views  being  at  the 
utmost^  distance' from'' ettchioth^i*,  that  the  propo- 
sititon  that  Chris*  is'thfe' Messiah  conveys  little 
lAformiation,  Mrhild  the  import  bf  its  principal  term 
is '  left  vague  •  and  undetermined.  The  socinian 
•and  trinitariaii,-notwithstanding' their  verbal  agree- 
ideftt,  having  a  different  object  of  w^orship,  and  a 
'difiereift  ground  Of  confidence,  must  be ''  allowed  to 
'be  of  diSerfent  religions.  It  requires  but  a  vfery 
cuissory  perusal  of  the  Articles  of  the  established 
tthiarch, 'to  determine  to  which  of  these  systeins 
tAky  lend  their  support ;  bt* '  to  perceive  that '  ^he 
•©e^tj^'of  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  atonetnent  fof  siti, 
tWe  guilt  and  a'posta^  of  min,  and  the  necessity 
of  ^the  agency: of  the  Spirit  to  restore  the  divine 
irtifige^/  are  asserted  by  them  in  teith'iS  the  'rtibst 
clear  and  unequivocal.  This  question '  stiands  quite 
ind€?pendent  of  the  calvinistic  controversy.  Ate 
the  ♦  del*gy,"  styled  evangelical,  to  be  blamed  ifor 
pi-eabhing' '^fee^^  dodtritte^?'     Before  this  can  be 
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allowed,  the  Articles  must .  be  cancelled  by  the 
same  authority  by  which  they  were  established; 
or  it  must  be  shewn  how  it  qonsists  with  integrity, 
to  gain  an  introduction  to  ttw  church  by  signify- 
ing an  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  certain 
articles  of  religion,  with  the  intention  of  immedi- 
ately banishing  them  from  notice.  The  clampur 
against  the  clergy  in  question  caonot,  without  an. 
utter  contempt  of  decency>  be  excited  by  the.^i€^ 
fact  of  their  being  known  to  bold  and  ipiculcate 
these  doctrines ;  but  by  the  manner  of  their  teach- 
ing them,  or  the  exclusive  attention  they  are 
supposed  to  pay  them,  to  the  neglect  of  other 
parts  of  the  system.  The  measure .  of  zeal ,  they 
display  for  them,  they  conceive  to  be  justified,  as 
well  by  a  view  of  the  actual  state  of  human 
nature,  as  by  the  express  declaration  of,  the 
inspired  oracles.  Conceiving,  with  the  conjpilers 
of  the  Articles,  that  the  state  of  man  is  that  of 
a  fallen  and  apostate  creature,  they  justly  conclude 
that  a  mere  code  of  morals  is  inadequate  to  his 
relief ;  that,  having  lost  the  favour  of  God  by  his 
transgression,  he  requires,  not;  merely  to  be,  inr 
structed  in  the;  rules  of  duty,  but, in  the.  piethpd 
of  regaining  the  happiness  he  has  forfeited ;  that 
the  pardon  of  sin,  or  some  compensation  to  divine 
justice  for  the  injury  he  has  done  to  the  majesty 
of  the  supreme  Lawgiver,  arc  the,  objects  which 
ought,  in  the  first  place,  to .  occupy  his  attention^ 
An  acquaiiit4»ee  with  the  rules  of  duty  may.b? 
sufficient  to  t^^ch*  an  ^nujioceatticjieature^  how  jt^ 
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secure  the  felicity  he  possesses/ but  can  afford  no 
relief  to  a  guilty  conscience,  nor  instruct  the  sinner 
how  to  recover  the  happiness  he  has  lost.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  Christianity  is  essentially 
a  restorative  dispensation ;  it  bears  a  continual 
respefct  to  a  state  from  which  man  is  fallen,  and 
is  a  'fjrovision  for  repairing  that  ruin  which  the 
ihtrodudtioh  of  moral  evil  has  brought  upon  him. 
EJqposed  to  the  displeasure  of  God  and  the  curse 
of  his  law,  he  stands  in  need  of  a  Redeemer ;  dis- 
ordertd  In'  his(  powers,  and  criminally  averse  to  his 
duty,  he  equally  needs  a  Sanctifier.  As  adapted  to 
such  a 'situation,  much  of  the  New  Testament  is 
entfployed  in  displaying  the  character  and  unfold- 
fttg  the  offices  of  both,  with  a  view  of  engaging 
him  to  embrace  that  scheme  of  mercy  which  the 
diving'  benignity  has  thought  fit  to  exhibit  in  the 
gospel. '  The  intention  of  St.  John,  in  composing 
the  evangelical  history,  coincides  with  the  entire 
putpoAe  attd  sc6pe  of  revelation :  "  These  things 
are  ^rittferi/'  said  he,  ^'that  ye  may  believe  that 
Jesuit*  i^ '  the  Christ,  and  that,  believing,  ye  might 
hsive'  life  through  hts  name."  Whoever  considers 
ihat, 'tipdii  every  hypothesis  e^^cept  the  socinratr, 
dfristiahityis  a  provision  of  mercy  for  an  apois- 
talt^' 'and  sinful  world,  through  a  divine  Medi- 
iiot,  Will  acknowledge  that  something  mord  is 
inclilded  in  the  idea  of  preaching  the  gospel;  than, 
tfh^ihculcatfon' of  moral  duties;  and  that  he  who 
(Jonfine^  hi^  attention  to  these,  exchanges  the  cha- 
ractefr  of  h  christian  pastor  for  that  of  a  fashionable 
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dficlaimer^  •  or  «i  philosophical  moralistl  "  If  we  turtf 
our  eyes  to  the  ministry  of  the  apostles,  wef  perceive* 
it  to  have  consisted  in  *^  testifying  repentance  •  tut^ 
ward  God>  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesni  Chriitc^* 
repentance,,  which)  is  natural:  religion  modified  by^ 
the   circumstances  of  a  fallen   creature,  iHolUdin]^ 
a  return  to  the  path  <>£•  duty;'' and  faithy  which  ifc 
a)jpractical  compliance,  withxthe ■  christian^  dfe^en^' 
sation,  by:  receiving  i  the  t : Saviour  as  ^'  th^  wayj  the- 
ti3^h> : land  thie.  .life.". ; ; (Faith .  and  cepenltance  'bemg* 
the  pirimary  idutiesi .  enjxxined  under  •  the  gospel;  and 
the  .production  of  htb^e»*fee  professed  end.  of  the 
inspif0d  writer3j!iwe»^nei^di«not  ^vender  that  those' 
who  lafse  anjibitious,  to^  tread,  in iiliheir.  steps,  insist 
much,   in : ;  the'  .course  >  t>f :  their :  ministry^   on/  the 
topics  which  siipply) : thei  ( principal  motives  to  •  these 
duties  ;r-nth^  'evil  of:  sin,; the  e»tetot  of  human  coi^» 
ru^ion,   together,  .with  'ithe    dignity, '^D\^er,- j  and 
grwe,  pfothe  MRedeemer.:    Remembering  that  the < 
oly ecit :  of  repejfitanCie  ( isi ;  Gpd>  ithey  A6  noty  in*  »treat^ 
ingi  ?  of  sin,  satisfy  \ .  themselves   withi^^  displidy ing  its 
mischievous;  effecibs.  in^  sacieflyjr^they  e^dpatiate  i 'Onr 
it^llQpntrariety.to  .the  divine, natiaare';  they^'spseakof 
it  chiefly  as  an)  affront fjoifered. to  the  authc^rity^ c# ' 
the  Supreme  Ruler ;  -  and  represent  no :  repent^fnlde 
asigenuine  which  springs  not  from  godly  S0yrow,»' 
or,  a 'Concern  for,  having  displeased  God.'    IVi  thifif^ 
part  of  their  office, ithey  make  useof  the -ttk«oral*' 
law,   which   reqinires   the  kievotion   of  the"  \fhdtt»^ 
hetotnand.  unfeiling;  obedieiifceyi'as-the>^B\!^wft'  dff^ 
the 'Spijlit^ I ta. /pierce  ^t^encieDnifcies^ey^and^ieo  '<di!lim'^ 
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vince  men  that '^  by -the  deeds  of  it  no  flesh  living 
CW'  be.  justifiedr  but  that  every  mouth  must  be 
stof)pe4»  and: the  whole  world  become  guilty  before 
God,"  ^The  uniform  course  of  experience  serves 
to  convince  them^  that^  till  a  deep  impression  of 
t^  truth  be  made  on.  the  heart,  the  character  of 
tbciiS^viiOur^  tand:  the  promise  of  pardon  through 
lu^./b)ood>i.'wilL  produce-  no  gratitude,  and  excite 
npnintevest^ii  In*  inculcating  faith  in  Christ,  they 
cftEKDOt  satisfy  themselves  with  merely  exhibiting 
thQ.  eivi^enees.oft  cbristdanity  t^  a  mere  assent  to 
vebichi^upon  bistotical  girounds>  undeniably  fails,  in 
innumerable  iristances>  of  producing  those  effects 
which  aarp '  I  unifoitmly  ascribed  to  that  principle  in 
the, New  Testament;: neither  overcoming  the  world, 
nor*  purifying,  the  heart,  nor  inducing  newness  of 
life*,  i They  are  of  opinion  that  the  external  evi- 
deocesiof  the  christian  religion^  are  chiefly  of  im^ 
portancf^;  ouf!  account  of  their  tendency  to  fix  the 
attention  on.Christ,  .the  principal  object  exhibited 
in .  that  dispensation  ;  and  the  i  faith  on  which  the 
Seripturesilay  soi  *  much  •  stress,  and  connect  with 
sncbit.ij^ef&ble  beoaefits,  >th6y  conceive  essentially 
to  I  im!<i)lva  I  ;a  p<ersonaL  reliance  on  Christ  for' '  sal- 
va^iWbn-ai^compamed ,  with  a  cordial  submission  to 
hjs/,  authority* J  Attemptingv to  produce  this  scrip- 
tural ifpith,  (itt  la  i  dependence  upon  the  divine 
blq^si^,  (without*  which  the  best  means  will  be 
U9»^coessftd,)h  they  I  .dwell  much  on  (the  dignity  of 
hi^  qbM9riai?teiriiaS'^)therSioh»  jof  GboKly  the  admirable 
cowstitutuoiiuofo'jitSDpevson'rlas  ^'^ Iimimaiiuel,  *  God 
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with  us,"  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement^  and  the 
gracious  tenour  of  his  invitations,  together  with 
the  agency  of  that  Spirit  which  is  intrusted  to  him 
as  the  Mediator,  to  be  imparted  to  the  members 
of  his  mystical  body.  In  their  view,  to  preach 
the  gospel  is  to  preach  Christ;  they  perceive  the 
New  Testament  to  be  full  of  him :  and  while  they 
imbibe  that  spirit  with  which  it  is  replete,  they 
feel  a  sacred  ambition  to  diffuse  ''the  savour  of 
his  name  in  every  place," 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  they  are 
inattentive  to  the  interests  of  practical  religion> 
or  that  their  ministry  is  merely  occupied  in  ex* 
plaining  and  enforcing  a  doctrinal  system.  None 
lay  more  stress  on  the  duties  of  a  holy  life,  or 
urge  with  more  constancy  the  necessity  of  their 
hearers  shewing  their  faith  by  their  works;  and 
they  are  incessantly  affirming,  with  St.  James,  that 
the  former  without  the  latter  "  is  dead,  being  aJone.** 
Though,  in  common  with  the  inspired  writers, 
they  ascribe  their  transition  from  a  state  of  4eath 
to  a  state  of  justification  solely  to  faith  in  Christ 
previous  to  good  works  actually  performed,  yet 
they  equally  insist  upon  a  performance  of  those 
works  as  the  evidence  of  justifying  faith ;  and, 
supposing  life  to  be  spared,  as  the  indispensable 
condition  of  final  happiness.  The  law,  not  altered 
in  its  requirements^  (for  what  was  once  duty  they 
conceive  to  be  duty  still,)  but  attempered  in  it6 
sanctions  to  the  circumstances  of  a  fallen  creature^ 
they  exhibit  as  the  perpetual  .standard  of  rectitujtle^ 
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as  the  sceptre  of  majesty  by  which  the  Saviour 
rules  his  disciples.  They  conceive  it  to  demand 
the  same  things^  though  not  with  the  same  rigour, 
under  the  gospel  dispensation  as  before.  The 
matter  of  duty  they  look  upon  as  unalterable,  and 
the  only  difference  to  be  this;  that,  whereas,  under 
the  covenant  of  works,  the  condition  of  life  was 
sinless  obedience,  under  the  new  covenant,  an  obe- 
dieuce  sincere  and  affectionate,  though  imperfect, 
is  accepted  for  the  sake  of  the  Redeemer.  At  the 
same  time  they  do  not  cease  to  maintain,  that  the 
fidth  which  they  hold  to  be  justifying  comprehends 
ia  it  the  seminal  principle  of  every  virtue ;  that  if 
genidne,  it  will  not  fail  to  be  fruitful ;  and  that  a 
christian  has  it  in  his  power  to  shew. his  faith  ''  by 
his  works,''  and  by  no  other  means.  Under  a  full 
conviction  of  the  fallen  state  of  man,  together  with 
his  moral  mcapacity  to  do  what  is  pleasing  to  God, 
they  copiously  insist  on  the  agency  of  the  Spirit, 
and  affectionately  urge  their  bearers  to  implore  his 
gracious  assistance.  From  no  class  of  men  will  you 
hear  more  solemn  warnings  against  sin,  more  ear- 
liest calls  to  repentance,  or  more  full  and  distinct 
delineations  of  the  duties  resulting  from  every  rela- 
tion in  life,  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  advantage 
of  drawing  from  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  the 
strongest  motives  to  strengthen  the  abhorrence  of 
the  oncf;  iand-enforce  the  practice  of  the  other.  In 
their ' 'hands,  morality  loses  nothing  but  the  pagan 
air  with  'which  it  is  too  often  invested.  The  mo- 
rality which  they  enjoin  is  of  heavenly  origin,  the 
yojj.  IV.  H 
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pure  ijeumnatioD  •  ofi  triftlr  ^  anAiiaVe^  i  isptinkledi  indth 
atonitrg  ^.'blood^iand  v baptized;  intbii^aiifi^eknliletitiHaf 
christikiD  Tsanetiibyi  - 1  31halt  thejjT'iam vnMi}indi£S»ienk|to 
tb^;intefi6stB  •  of  virtue  /  i»  ^iiAcieii%/  Ieippa3tllit>  froih 
the  iirarm  fa|)pTobatibili  they ^mifobnlijt  espresbjltf 
ibhe  excellent  work  of  MmWiibeTfDrcQii^vhicfaristiiof 
iri<&re.i€xnispieuou8  :  fdr 'the  oi^b^oxfjiof'itshtehcifik 
ihsA  foTitlm  ipxaity  andienelrgyi'Df  it^^mcKrabinstaruc*- 
tibBi^n-if  1  we  look'  ia)k>  the  lefiecteiproduosdi  fron^illhe 
nlmiitFy^x^/  thidseimen^'fidoiey^ane  ^uclijiasi.)iitt^t)be 
-espeetedrtd  I  result)  iromn  [alfaith&i  rtobi^itton  p£jtkfe 
•truth  lif  Go4.  i)jWhei:)raei[  thej^'Alfiboiur^ftC^ 
nerarrak'e  bwafcenoi^  tprofligatet;  4za]is^iB»9((a 
reolBimqd..i ithe^./merb >  folrpD .  of^  {religion  ( J^)i8UOoe^dl^4 
by  theipoW6r>iand  fruitslof  genuiai^irpiQtyfiappiflt^ii 
the  holy/^and  ex»mpl&ry  biles  «(f  thdir  adhitoenbsij  )Uji 
visible  I  TdbrmsU^ion  mx^oiety  i  Atdtfrg&i  taitd^aifixiaify 
insbaneesy  ufattqmii^dcalnptoofa^iOf  l9Qbdi(cio^bqraioBi 
lal^e^ith^Ipufldt^jjof  4heit/d(tejtrin  utiUtyjif 

i&esr)lah0ut'i*;  eSSsibtl^iwhkdaiiwe^chaUeiigeii^^lenf^ 
tmidsito>^Gldd;d6)wbe]r^  a: different r(9ort  ii»ipbm€iif(^g 
-^^i^ailsLv  ri'yiiii\yn  w  j^.ti  .  ;.=  :./.  Mir  '[(•  'f]ioivi>f^4  oilt 
-qa[rbei)Offikitroi!i^s{f  beAweeil !  tbem  ^amjl  diifiirilap{Mi* 
iae^fi^vftclusaj  rti^ej- ixnljifyr^tntQSi  \ oni >a) flqinti  of  jithp 
(^cbtesfrraBfagnitfiidb  c  •  ;tbe  >  quesklonf  ati  dssue  i  respecte 
tlflaeiublilQices^N'^ '^stipffeme  (^endi  >a^ 
^fee/f;  the3El)rd')I)(^be  x)iir  iGkf  d.'j't  i^<5I|k|eir  /ojiporiatite 
ate  for  noprifiniag)  rdtgioQ  \to  am  adsnowledgeivmnt 
v6£'ithedbeuig!;offai  Crod)^nd  theflirutlk'iof  ithlMi^nsttaii 
revelation^  accom^ame^iVfbkfVbmk  elxtental^  riibscdf 
'dnitiot|ofai)wlqile^iAieir)WQ!B[ld'  «Si<|iKovedd(;(|httj6XtUi6ive 
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dominiot)^  of  }^e  /  h^airt ;  they-  are  for  >  canying  into 
bffedt  tthe  )apofitoHo'  nJussia^i:  by  ^summoning  men  to 
r^pttvteutoei'aiid  engaging-  thdrh  to  an  entire  8UiTeii>- 
denbftftfaesqselveis* to  the  service  of  God^  throd^bia 
Mediatqr.)  Iiliitfaeisystemiof  human  Ufe,  their  ijip- 
ponehtik )  I  assign- !<tD^dey6tiob  a  very  naitrowaiid 
Umitdd-^ligtocj^t't^At^^h  contend  I  for  its  having*  r^ihe 
supnemeicondnrolii  i  The  fornien  expect  3io<iihing  firom 
refligionibiU:  itbei  restraSmt  oft  outwlEird  enornkities  by 
me  rfeari  of-  future  punishment  i;;  >  in  ^thiei  views'  of  ( (the 
laittdr^  it  is  prodilctiArejof >  positivei excellences r a  >peiv 
ennial')bpring:iof<:peaoe^'  purity);!  dAd  Joy^  Instead 
:ofcreg|aKiing^t>as  a  matter^pf  jdyecaskmai  reference^ 
ilhbyioonsider  <it>asiaiprinoipie^  offoonstdnt^bperaiiion. 
WMi^qt^ieir:' opponents  ^alwayi^  l»Ter}ook^>fand'fire^ 
^uenCly>  deily>  thdi^eifie  di£Bsiienoe)  betwfient  tfte 
i^hnrckiaxid  the:  iwodd  { i  in  their  iviews  (the)  chiibtian 
is/'a^ipilgtimi  and  itraiiger  tinti  tiseii^irth^  onenn^se 
heatt!  *  is  id )  heaven> '  and  who  i%  isupremelyi  iengag^ 
mi^tbex^muit' of  eternal  reedittes;*  Their' ifienroctit 
xypj^OfS&ifSfiit  is'true^  give  to  Jesus/ Chril9t)1J|e' title i of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  but  it  requires  vely  iittlp 
«tf€|ntion<to  perceive^  that  their  hopeioffistuvd  hap- 
piness iBiipl^^ed  on  the  su^po(9ed'^repond€}rantiy>of 
1b6< [^virtues  iover  the  vicesy^andt 'the' !clahn]»')Wbioh 
they  >then  i toivoeire*  to  *  result  oik  {the  \jmiiee^  iof  1  QuA; 
while  >  the  « opposite  party  consideb '  tUemtelvesi  as 
inere';]^sioneiB  on  mercy ^  flee  for  Tdfuge  :t<>  the 
cross;' land  i  ascribe  their  hopei9<of  salvation^ ^entirely 
to  thb  grace  of  the-Redeeraer.'  ;< 
-*  F<kr/ouf  ipartSi^  Supposing  .the  beinig  'andv.perfec-* 

H  2 
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tions  of  God  once  ascef  tdmed;  ^e  can  >  coinceiv^  of 
iiO'pomt  at  which  we  can  be  invited  to'  stop>  shovt 
<^  that  serious  piety  and  habitual  devbtioh^iprhieh 
the  evangehcal  clergy  enforce/  To  live  rwitHkotit 
religion;  to  be  devoid  of  habitual  diavotion,  is^siaf- 
tural  and  necessary  in'him>>who  disbelieves  the 
existence '  of  its  object ; .  but  lipon  ■  vhat  prinbiptes  hip 
can  justify  his  conduct,  who  profe^es  •  to  belifeMfoiin 
a  Deity,  without  aiming  to  ple^ise  him  in  aUthingjis, 
without  placing  his  happiness*  [in  his  :&vbUTViw«i>aiB 
utterly  et  a  loss  to  comprehendi'  ■'  <  '  I  w/  /  ni; 
'We  cannot  dismlss^his  part  of  the subjectiivitliout 
remarking  the  'e:;!templajry  moderaition  of  ^  the  ^Isrgy 
of  this  class  on  those  intricate  points  which  ililhap- 
pily  divide' the- <5hrifitiaii'  church ;  the  qupsffioni/  we 
mean,  tha*' relate 'to  phredestination  «nd5free^wfli^«ion 
whichi  equally  remote  from  pelagiail*  heria^yxanfl 
antinomitn  licentiousness,  they /freely  tokrateraiid 
iyidiilge  >  a  diversity  of  opinion,  embraicing .  cajvil^ists 
aiid  arminians  with  httle  distinction*  pro(vided/tlibe 
•telvinism'of  the  .former  be  practical .  an<i  jitiodi^a^, 
and  the  arminianism  of  the  latter  evangelical  i  j^ujd 
devout- 1  The;  greater  part  of  them  lean,  we  bflljeve, 
to  the  doctrine  of  general  rediemption,^  OTd  lo^i^^tp 
irepiresenti . ithe  gospel. as  bearing  a . friendly ; a^p^gt 
toWardi  the  eternal  happiness  ■,  of '  all  to  whocan  |ti  lis 
addres^d/;  >  but!  they ,  are  much  l^  i  ^ n^iomg  i  f^ 
establish  ia  polemical  accuracy  jbhan.  to;  ^iMiqio^iris 

to- ^Gilrist,'^    ';:r:.'    f|    .  :  •  -    o'      ;  .ii    rr'ij    ;;    ^-hicjuii   h 

^'  iThe. :  ofqpositioik  ^ itbey^f./M^eOuuteSoflh^nftoVsn^ 
iquartensi)iwifl  f  inot  >iiaqHriae[;ith©aff!,(yrhri:r  |^9fiai^l»t 
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f^  tliey  ^renot  of  the  world,"  that  *'  the  world  loves 
o»ly^  ita^  own,"  and  naturally  feels  a  dislike  to  such 
4s  if  testify,  that  its  works  axe  evil.  The  Christianity 
of  rttie. greater  part  of  the  community  is  merely  no- 
wkidl :  and  it  necessarily  follows,  that  wherever 
the  truths  of  religion  are  faithfully  exhibited  an4 
ptactiQaUy  exemplified,  they  will  be  sure  to  meet 
fwitfo  the  same. friends  a^nd  the  same  enemies  as  at 
.tJKir'  fibt  promulgation ;  they  will  be  still  exposed 
to. assault* from  the  prejudices  of  unrenewed  minds, 
they  vnll  be  upheld  by  the  same  almighty  power, 
and' twill' .continue  to  insinuate- theooselves  into  the 
^^^aitts  o^  the  simple  and.  sincere  with  the  same  irre- 
"fijstible  ibrci&v    -  .         ■     ,  >  .:    .  .   . .-        r  i 

>7/We>ihop€t.ouiJ  readers,  will!  excuse -the  length;  to 
whlUb/we  i  :have  extended  oxxc* ,  delineation  of  the 
Iprinojplesi '  of .  the  clergy  styledf  .^^  evEtngelical,"  re- 
itLBctvAgiikm  glrossiythey  havo  been  misrepresented, 
-Uiidithat,  "until  the  subject  is  placed  &irly  and  fiiiUy 
ink^yle^ln^'is  impossible  to  form  an- equitable  judge- 
atetrt^  »(rf' ftfee  treatment  they  have 'met  With  £rom!the 
'Wlitirttbder  consideration.  .  '^■.■- ■ 

''^'^M  'first  chiargehe  adduces  againsb  the  evan- 
gelical dlergy  id  that  of  enthusiasm.  (   Enthusiasm, 
^itiEiQd^iri^  to>  Mr.  Locke,  is  that  state  <rf  mind  which 
"^Cliiiposiesi  a  person  to  give  u  stronger   aidsent  to-ra 
•^l^eus  ^^rdpoisitioti  than  the  evidenfce -vliU  justify. 
<]f^^Mi6k\^  W  the  huore  common  and  pppulair  notioa, 
it  implies  a  pretence  to  supernatural  commUiiica- 
^tiWa§;^oA(^^ich  'isi  •  founded  a;  tbelief  in  certain  doc- 
^f^elp%tt^  th^^etforiftancerpfjjceftain  iiuctious^^wbidtv 
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the  Siriptdres '  haVe'  ndt "  a{ithori««d  tMr  rev^ed-^^a: 
dahg^l'oii^  'd^lu^bn,  '^^  'it'tehdji<'tal'<dlsa]lb«d^.'4he 
stdtfdatd'  of  T^IigiOti,  and  by  the  eUtrAti^atiniis  4tid 
fofUe*' ft  produces;  to  britig-ptety  ititd-dibgi-ftiteJ-xWe 
hdid  dithui^^m  in  lais'  ihtit^  abhoktehee 'ia9>[)ddr 
atktJhdr  dde^ ;  but  we  lEfsk,  vrhat  'ii-'the  ptopMtbti  >of 
the  evangelical  clergy  who  at6'giliUy'"^f!it|l?J  sifidl^r 
eifdi^  individual  a»i6tigst'thi^»»'t6'Wh)Mtt  it  0iXsichies, 
we'Will  eh^etbpMiiie  i^n'a«Udigs«<iheii^>«^- 
ncfAts  Whti  arie  defidi^ni'  iiT  the^  ci^iMiti'  bt^mefaes"  lot 
rHoPdUty'.  '■■  Yfet '  W6  ^ihbWd'  *feMtei  'it esrtfetflelJiffibe- 
rjflitV "iti  at  WrSt'er  'td"bifkniil''flic''cte*^  ^kt^'geiH^ 
with  imYnortftitjri'  inieee'hikfW'^rii«f^yr,mtotii 
the  th'atly  hiiildkd^.  Wllom  -fbtf'iiothbt^itia^  mlUit- 
tikeii  ito  ^  de/d(Mbii^< 'Vi^hb  'ki<e  real  -enthtlf^tlgt^^ibdt 
where  W  t;h^'icato*!>hl^  or' justici^  dP'taifi^n^'ifliis 
featurfe  iii'th^dtelii^atibtt  6f  th^' bddy "?" !  W«Jft)8|>ial 
t6  the  iieli^cJus'^tiiblici'  Whetbef  they  ak('ttbt>,i'pn 
thy  ibntrafyi'elihinifitly  Conspicuous  fbr'theii'"dl»se 
ai(Bi!irfencei"'fey'th4'law  ktid  to  the'tte6tiiii(jftyi«*nd 
fbr'their  care  td  fenjoih  nothing  oti  'tbrfhr'flfeteai'ert 
TiWth'otit  dit«(Jt 'warrattt  from  the  Bible?  ilf^^ttvery 
iM  ife  td  l)fe  charged'  with  entHuslasto  wfeoife' piisty 
i^'<y^'a  'ttioftj  ffervid-coteptexioti  thati' the^^cttscrtr  is 
a!^]t'6^i^d'  to  'iytn^thiifc! '  withi'  ortjisrifeadily  aedount 
fey^'We*  "rndk  fttdeeiA 'despair'of  convinciAg  thii'wtttei- 
of  "th^''ftlttKty>'6f  ^his ''alifegatioA.  '  >they -Hmelthp 
^M,  'Wliibh;  td  hini  who  toaketf  what  is  i<ttbst:>ij*€f- 
vatetitin  ttite'-dhliltH' Ms  Mtoddfel,'  »biMtf  .*jdki«'like 

"  '-H^  'fre^lihtl)^'  iiykitHites^f  itlMi^iiBna  (dBq)b- 
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sation  )Uft  /^IjiGiw  \Mnmn\\9^i  w^tb,}tbe.,#i»e9tei:ft, 
tiHHi^ifo^wb^d.^llW^^,  #t  Jtjie  jVPf-y  |Quts^t,,Qf,.lusf 
^ftl}c^*h»frill^yfWQst , atrifl%, icoflforp.  iq,  ,t^  jpreT 
scribed '  »ipit4iali! » h3ivje  a>o, .  jscrifples  r  aga^n^t .  ,^^w)p jq^' j 
Qlmdie»c^>,/w<l.fftrp  inpisfc  firpily.  attachi^ » , ftp  jt;^^^; 
ftocJ»««sitip4|  cfmst}t^t,u>n.  .j^eakiag  of  .Jtjpp-j^^ti^- 
WJ$bediQhttrpb,/l)fii.s;ayfn--ui^    ...  ,•,.  ;..  .r.-.-y.u-  > »  -xh 

'5,»f}piirP,,the.,qhwRhuW  wfrft?^,^         ^^ery^,  l|Xhey. 

ll)?ll»Rd)p|: ,  fewg  ifldiffpjpnt^  ,f 9^  fits  9pn1|in>ian(^^  >  tlt^eir 

gib»»S.  ///T^y.coDJSiider  it  a^jjtjie  gr^^^test  Q;f .  bl^^Sr 
-'f I*g8/ 1».  rfthj^iR  •  ifipimtry. , , .  ^Jti^y j  >Q^fiW,  ^wjjO^  i;io, 
fiilttl^^^BiSifi^ytt  ?epa;rati$p[i  gffi^inftigjrp^m^d ,  ji|pqi:i  Jf:.j 

ff(pr,odtfC(^i;  ia;fniapyi i  mwds,.(fri9fla,:^,59J)stit;utio^x 

e% w(bioh ,  f th^y :  CiQDsider . .  a?  t>^st ;  pj;^ vid^ng.  for  tjije 

f/(ji»riy<Bfi9f^V.^opveyance  and  perwn^^t.  puWicj^n 

^^f4)jE;'fil|irWtiaTi  truth.     Its  co»ti^^an9e.,tJ^ey  4iHftwii?f^ 

^^^wsitfcr  a^'tfchiB  surest  plejdgQ,<?f,.r^ljgjq^St^l^j-jty 

:[^40j  aU( wVk)  }mh  for  that  blessing,;.,  Afl4>i^9i  ^^ 

fl  WiWrtbey  I  pity  tbei: ;/s]kMpJ:trs}gbtfiidpe^^»,ftf  j>tlj\9s^ 

//i jbeJigipuSi i  ipersws,    who  .fq^^v^rj^y , tip^^i^iiflfs 

ft  1*bich  /  iBiakie^ ,  ^gain^li  ^  ,the,  jst^bi^tyi^ftf  |^f}^  in?|?<>9/^ 

ffflrhwoek.  /  )Tkey  view  them.; ?|s  ^e^ ^^^fvr^ir^g 

-<Ji^et>«tooi^e»fe  f  bulwwfc  ,of .  Ahm  i  ':fF«  j  s?pifff|y  AW^ 

*i^aoij|fiWlt,  \^q(l  QpflfiCftye  v.^ba^jj^Yftl^st^flif  ,^e9tj5,},of 

*'dvery    name,   however   they  might  prjBJ^^f.  .^bjsii: 

-tffpJtodfnea^f^iroligip^^jS^^  4«yft^.,.prajf  |for 
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.Engfaixd,  183  it  «owiSitefl(isWi-*Swfi%ffto¥^^^ 
In  short,  the  e(^bsi9$tu;al,.^ifab^hitieirt  of/..,t^ 
'^(Ocmatty  is^-an  their  vie^s^  wbati'lh^iB^fcjPf  Qpd' 
'5  ^^  in ; the  estimatiop  pf  the  piausifeyafiUtgUv^iV^, 
'^,(1  .theiri  hearts  tiiemble'^,  *ioi?ei.fpri  thflftMiJ^l^aitiffo^i 
'^;.A»y^  thing  elser  th^e  stability,  itf.iw^l^  mi^jT  ,§e^i0i, 
^'^to  be. endangered  inr,these!revej}Mwl  }?nies.  /^T^y^ 
Y  wQuld  xx>n§i4eir.  itp.  ifeU^rfts  .Wfljof'  th^  Jp^Y^*- 
"judgements  thatj  ,|[jpiqWMfrff#i,.t^  ^^tiQ^^^TTTl^ 
12Si  J.29.,'',   ..'t  ir;'|t  ro^r-j^  (.»f  r^[fi;-.«:ij  »m!  .iifuf  hat. p. 
♦  Apy  such  .appro^Ji  tq.,^b«odi?peflt^?:^,(^\,is.,gPr| 
QOnSistejili . ,  wth<  ^  ■  ^Wr .  prflfc^^i^^l  eiPg^PW^ttSf i  fiH 

I," I  9X0.  ,cpT)stftnUy,;;.^j7?,  tlse.^ui|^Qy,„^f|JC9^X.,^9, 
^n»t  that,  itb^e.^ipia^grfiat  ^^l,)^  tfH^  Wi  ''^^^ 

.,ip4fir  their  ,p;:e^Hpg.,therp,  lias  ^is^  aj^,)^^^^, 
'.*  fa^^o^l;able, ,  .opinion, .  of  the  bo^y  . iq£  .th^ ,  *^^^^;t 
Y,..T.PifiX9ite,a  h^tre^  qf  what  is  ^vil,  i^„u^4(Jl^^lt9dly^j 
*f,p;^e  piirpose,  pf  chriiitian  ipstfructipp,  ,^|it  .^,h^9, 
"^^it.Rr,eFher,,is,,at'teioptiDg  this,  |ie  .^^^jt  ,takj^, 
'(.<?^?f(,,tha,t,  hq,  dp, iPot . call : fprth  ;  th^  fl(fa|^atv(;, 

T'P^Jftna,,  ,Thi?|h?.,  ,i§,  ahuQst.  pure  )^o.,4,9f|rif,,M^t 
^Riot^  PjWjt,  ^..c^faj9i,,f,et  pC;pi?J3i«,?8^pj^i;fpi^,,;tQ, 

.',Fihojm;ljiisj,r^pr^hensicms^paj:jticu|3^  a^pjy-/..  T^/^ 
,t^earer^  ,tflp,  ,g9pei;^lly ,  apt ,  ,t(^ . .  i[p,r^et .  .Ijljejrj^^J^^^ . 
^r9  ,ara^^f^  ^^il^l,  .further,  ^9fl^,_t^e,,fi^5)|i^^r^t^9^.^^j 
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''^f  i^^iiHeg^ft  error  ;f'o»'th6tti  th«y  willidischafge 
"thfefr^g^H;  and  mistake  theiir rancour  for  righteous- 
'^iiessi^'-^Fp.  i&4,  155,  Sectmd  Edition. 

''T^o'^t[uiestiohs  arise  on  this  point:  first,  hoirfar 
aW^rifilVOtiratile  opinion  of  the  body  of  the  clergy 
is' ju^;  and 'fefecottdly,  what  sort  of  influence  the 
etIftttgeHcfiil  piatrtiy  h^ve  had  in  producing  it.  *'Th6' 
'*'detgy,  a&'d  'fe6dy;**  the  Author  complains,  -^^  are 
"^''c^ftsirfered '  bythtim  '^nd'^ttieif  adherents  as  men 
''^fv^ho  d6'*itet  pi^acii^tlie'^peL"  If  we  under- 
stand him,  he  means  to  assert  that  the  clergy,  as  a 
bfcfdyi^c^df'prfeiachf  the  gi^pel'f  (bt'^Wia  caiinot  suspect 
Mm^bf^Bfeifig-Sd  rfdiculoiis'  as  tb  fcomplaiii  of  their 
tifeS^g  cdiikM^red  iti  their  just  anA^  ti-ue  light.  =  Herfe 
we  have  the  very  i^irigular  spectacle*  of  gdspel  mini" 
gl!4rs^'  '^fclaiiriirig  'with  bitternete* '  against  ^dirie  of 
tteilf '  brettff few  fdr^  pteafching'Miie^d^iiArines  of  the 
deif^  bte''jtist{iixiatioik'  by  fiith,  'the  -inteAal  ope- 
r^tibii^^  6f '"tile  Spirit,  ^nd  Whatever  else  cha^ac- 
tE^r^k^  tHkl  ^faith  of  the  refotmers,  wliich  we  have 
^^^dk^WBAttibn  of  learning,  from  this  most  Hbetal 
Wnt^f,  at4?  no  parts  of  the  gospel.  'Or/ifhe'delmur 
ih  tii^setitiilg  to  such  a  proposition,  it '  is  in^ttmb^iit 
(]iy*'Hntt^  t6  explain  what  are  the'  dodtrims' distinct 
tfifm'thtti^e  We  Have'  mentioned,  the  Inculcditioii '  bf 
WAidh'^h^S' excited  the  opposition  of  the  clfei^V 
W^l  in  '"<!>U!e  gl^eat  simplicity,  sut)pbs^dd  4Hat'the 
mtMkgi^$'%lted  ekri^elical  had  been  opposed  for 
ifei^ii|^^dli^|i6iiits  hltitnateiy  related  to  thfe  gospiel; 
lltiif  Waife  iidilrtJdilght;fi'oitt*  Hi^h-^^^  the 

cftooVy^fl^fetitirtly'df  atibtMr'^^^  relays 


to  svbjeotci^i  with  vespebt.tCK, which;  thei  ^pfs^&ausk^TSr  fi)^ 
the  gosjiel  miy  indiffemntilj;  an^ngi^i  themnd^rM)  oar 
either  side.  .  We:  are >i under  *  great  liokhgatior^AAof 
oiir -author  for  clearing  inpi  this !  petpleixin^  alGniV 
aasdi'  so:  satisfactodly/  shelving' i.bothf  pasties ^.liiey} 
were;  fighting  in  th0/>datk*  ijPoor oGrefta^e.r'WbilM 
field!  how!  much  toKba'^piibiediti)w3sNX^eshailsted^iKiri 
self;  with  incredible  labomrs^  'aindji^ndnred  a  Bjxmii^ 
df  >p»8ecution;  m  coranrubicating  •  reihgiouS'  itbtru^K 
tion.  :tOMpeQ|xle  who}  were  ialready'>funufihedj(4«ithr 
m6rerthan:.(teil>lth0nsaEMill  ipj^adhens^  ^of  thez/gcxf^ j^ 
TofMbe  serious^ . ItoweveoT^  timTi^):9ulDgerc^ti/whi^n(i£ 
theileiibp f«ln€l(in)<<tbe  nHnarldiidienitoijbiSbriQUSiie^T^ 
it^iis^^ahf  intbntrbvbrtilblle  fkctj  jdiab  theodocfcriskt'i'of 
tfae>jRidfornlat&)ii;9r<&aipi(iM^  in  timjgveaten 

part  i(D£iihe<iesl)ibashed  polpitik^  tod(ttJiaitl  therdih^. 
been  a>ige(ntead  idejioflrfcatei fromithfe  tei^s ;^$if ot'he> 
gelspeVf^iefapidbe  eithihitedi>ii^  tUs  miw»tssyii9£>^ 
smeDH^  ^tii^ughi  iiiisteteiA^,  xhiiiiorityi  o£)(ther  cleo[gyv 
Theiaathdriiifie»r^''this  td  be>  a  £ftctt^  idtfaough  ^ilc( 
ha»  /thy  m^nness i >to  express  himself  \uivw  li^nnqD 
t]!istt>  wcbludd '  i)H^l;f  hie  being  of  a  contraij/iio^ioiiu 
WeHJmsb^MmlfaM'^  the  'Consolation'  hie'-oasl  AeriJin^ 
ftotb-thislifcrait  bfi'g(>dly'«iniplicityy^as'n¥elifa*»'ftwn 
his  ireflfectiontiionitthe  'efieeti'.whkhl  his '  <  fiatteigr  is 
likefl^'to)  p|i>dmf^  in  >  alv^akening  the*  i vigilance^  (>and/ 
Jin{iroving^>(til|e  ^oY^rstdt&t,  of  his'  newly-diseorveredt 
rade  of"goapfel  itoinisteriii  With  ^reApfitHK  tdtithe' 
degred  iri  i!<4ifcH>'iwiiiUi*al^  o|ikiionl>'jofl  >the' 

Jiteilgyi  is'tb  ibdt<^ksoi^d>4i<i^^t}^  ^tt^i«^i^ltatibnsi<of 
llidi  evahgelical  party/ >we»'iifi(v«ut^ir0mai*k/ittiat 
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tbey^ possess)  toot  nluohr'attachnpent'  to  their  :<yrder 
U^'ds^it^^'m^^e^eciati^  that  theijr  ar6? 

undey^fnOf  tediptaftion'  to  attempt  it iMth  ai  view  to 
secdte  the /preference  of  their /helarers';  who, i. sup*; 
posing^ tbemi  t6  •  havi^  ^deriveci 'benefit^  ^fipom  thdar 
ybbiif's/ '  wilL  be  sufficiently i  aware  of  the 'difierenoe^ 
beti0etoi^l]ght  >and'^dkHcnse€|s, 'between  ifamiiie!  ^nd! 
pleotTf.  '^  W^rdxtheyto  insinUate>>tv^itbithisHauthdiy 
tbatidfii  t^eir 'clerical  I  brethmn:  are  'actually  engaged' 
iiitJ^trhe()Sfi[me'icause;  ated  ^arer'  prtoiotunig  ;<the  same 
6ij0ist)'.svnih  theniselws;(|t1litti)r>^rwokildi  )ati(«iice  be* 
dhai^^^^ith^ja* yioktiosi  .of /trutli^  andi be  cbnsi<- 
der.6dr)a»an6uking!  ithe  <(koifahH9n  sekisei  of*  (be  pUMici!  > 
i<>Tli€iia»thords  extnemely  ofHendediai2(Diu  Uaweisw 
oniaoeountr  of  the  fbUowoiig  (passage  (iki(Jbis<Hd]sltoiiy^ 
of'ilthe^/XDlvQrbhhKDf  Ch^tt  !>  )ff>Diflforenifiiti]iiemnt| 
sodeties-^liavid  b^ncestabhshes^  >in  k«Dder>ii.O'^  sendf 
ifistmotitm  1  ito  the  pool);>iiniiithe  Yiilag^sjrMiei)e(}tfae 
gospd;>  is»<tnot>  preaohiedi  :iBm&bBbhp  nki^/ddss .  fthan? 
fivie  dmndrdd  plades  ofi  diriGteiiw^srship  ihelTej^beti' 
openediwdthinithei  last  three  yi^ai^iHuiiDtu  WAW^i 
imomaldngt  this^represontatioBi^l  i^rtMpiQNubfc^  ck»qH 
ceijvreA  himsdU!  toitbe;  stating  ^ a.  sitt3i|)tef£ict^J;^hoU( 
suspfeciBigl'anyuloyeriipfnth^ilgQgpiel  :iiKWildi{i::aU()iifr 
m  questton-- ' . !  Tbe i authdr's  cdmmonbirijpjMto^it difii 
<hiiaous>i6nojagh.)(ii'^Jiti(Y%auld^b^  ?smtiAy{  oj^^lbl 
ltef6aya^if)'-^ere;  not  the . timei^Bflid  j^ceymmi^fA 
'^(ttritbt  smfiSpiejat  .pwdsipn^  thfttiiA  |tj)^i?gynten,  .)bei 
'^ittefloedfitiiifihie  CbttJ^b,AtiGBgto4>  3«<M^  4^cribii|g* 
fi  ii*fithfr.A»i^ng  >passagefc  j^IH»g!*hi»g .  Jirhich  .bM 
"filiAeljrt beenrtaJduig  |J*ce /i^^         ccfcusmfiBj J" ' .  Iti/fer 


flfurdyf  r  vBtyi  i  oredible  that '  therei  =  aj<^  ^  fiti^'titrftdi^a 

places!  in  England  where  the  gospiel  is  tiot  ^Y^Ucikd  *; 

the  incredible  part  of  thfe  biiisin^SB,  ^h&n,'  tr<»ifei$feg  ill 

a  m1')  (beneficed  clergyman  ^  daring  to  aseeW-^it;  Whttj 

accdrding  to  the  author,  is  :a8crrt  of  periSdng^  %ft6 

is  bound  never  to  utter  a  truth  that  will  olBfeHd 

the-  d^Kcate   ears  of  the  dietgy,  es]()fecially' fen  so 

trivial  an- '  occasion  as » that  of  defscribJrig « the '  state 

of  t religion  ^ in  Engia^id:  J' What  ia  magnaflnnity  of 

spint>  'dnd  how  far  is  ;this  •authoi'  frotothe  sui^cliori 
of  beinga  man-pleascrt '  v'lii   t     , ,;  ^Mj.-tol   - 

:  After !  aekiio^'ledgiiig.')tbaib  Hie  ministens  ke'  fs 
choradterizing  hay 6yheeB^unjtiS^y  cfadtged  with  >  in- 
firingidgion  canomoalii5egnlaiity>  he  adds>  >'»»>'  -^-^ 

f*^  Would)  iti^epreoas  easy  to  defend  th«»  i«witer- 
'f  i^dS^^'!^]  against jthose=  who  accuse  them  of  vanity, 
*f.k)f  icouttingr>po^ari4y,i  of  effrontery;  of  coaffee- 
1Sini^s8,(of  the  want  o£  >  that;  (affectionate  spirit ^^hfich 
ti^shbuld  )breathddhv6ugh  allthe  ministratioti&'^f  a 
^i^idhristian  jtefacheryiof  thfeir  cothmonlyappeartfo^ 
'^1  'beffoDre  ai  con|giiejgation  with  an  bbjftrgatdty  an^pcffct', 
'^vasiif  their /minds  Were  always  brc^dJnfg  5ver  >Sttriie 
'^  ^matter  of  J  laceusation  against  their  <Jhar^r  instekd 
*f  xif>^thsir.i  tfeeJbig  toward  ^hem  ^as  a'  fe*het^ '  'd^6' 

0  ( fTHe  ii^eatder  iim^  •  in  *  thid  >  pa^sagcf, ;  a  toleral4e '  sp6<t;i- 
men  of  the  ^' vanity '^^"andi  ''effrotttery'*'  «Af  ithis' 
writer,  ^ '  well  as'  *  of  that  ''  -objurj^toty  ^^^fe^t " 
he  has  thought  fit  to  assimie' toward *his*btfethl^h? 

^  The  word  univer^Tl/y,  marked  m  italKs,  was  inserted  afler 
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ni>|;i)i«ii^hoHl;t  string  suspicion  of  assuming,  it  from 
a  [)d$w?  '  tto  ff.  court  popularity."  i  It  wbiiiki  be  i  a 
T)[)Qx^;jy>aste..of  iwords  to  attempt  to  reply  to  such 
aDi9^cu$fU;iQn^  which  merits  attention  on  no  other 
^{!|(^uiM^ .  ith^Q  i  ita  exhibiting  a  true  :  picture  i  of  has 

ov  ";  As ,  ifqr ;  the,  natter/'  )he  proceeds  to  obsen?^ 
'/jj^ which  the  sermons  deJiyered  by  some  of  them 
tf>arf^  poBQipo^ed^  it  is  itfdntemptible  in  the  extreme 
jfoTJ^Wgh  truths  of^at  importance  are  brougl^ 
"forward,  yet,  as  if  those!  who;  {dcliTsered  tbetn 
t^iw^e  hoxxx  itO'  ruin  ti^eirc^se^  in!  -  which  they  are 
"/.ei^ged,  th^y  are  presi^ated)  /to  the  auditorj^ 
"  associated  =  with  such  meailneEB>j^imhecility>i!:ai 
".<ftbi^iirdityi  aa  to-  afford .  a  ^^ompfete^  toriumflh'  to 
'^'those  twho  iaire  iadverse/torotbeinaprop&gktion: 
^^W«>',ate  disgusted  My  thej(vi©]|ajki|oiiMbf  all  thd 
'iViwto^ '.  which  the  comoilOIk^»  sense  df  imimhind 
"  Inches :  them  to  .  ex:pect  thei  1  obslerFailce :  of :  on 
^;^(th^.ooqcasibn..  It  is  true,  indeed;  *hat  something 
^.'tis^  [h(?aj4  about  Christ,  about,  faitbio and  >afepcln" 
".ftfrw^  about;  sin  and  grace;  but  iriMvaitt  wdiloofc 
Yv(fQr^0.tgWi^ut,  or  persuasion,  or  suavityi  orrirewe*' 
^^  ^e^ti^l  ide^eanour ;  qualities  whicb » ought  i  inetrcr 
"to  be  absent,  wh^reiitfis  of.thcii.iiitraotet^daaapor-* 

tai:^e  that  the  judgement <  'be  :conv)nc6di':andrthe 
^.;  affections  gained." — P.  158./   i  :  i-    mmu 

jVjI&Jir  £|ind!  illiberal  in  the  extreme  as  this  repre/^ 
s^^t^QP  [i%  fit!  .contains .  ao  important .  i3onotesion,-Tf-l 
that  the  lowest  preachers  among  them  have,  the 
wisdom  to  make  a  right  selection  of  topics,,  audit  toj 


(( 
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bring  forwavd  truths  of  ^eat  iKkijmrtaikce'j*  acirtium- 
stuinee  /sufficient  of  ^itself  to  <  giVa  ^hem-  M»  •  infinite 
supeiiority  over  the  ^^ ;  apes  of  'EpifctetuSi"  i*^  i  <  >A  ^rMkt 
dii^erEiity  of  talcints  must  be  expected  to»it^  ^fiAiM 
amxmgst  them ;  but  it  has  imA:  heeii^  (Axr  Wkti^h^^ 
oi'axfy,  whose:  labours  a  good  nbaii  wtytfldMfaitikiit 
righttoi  treat  with' indiscriminate  ic5dnt6^ptl* '  As' ttiey 
are  called^  for  the  most  pkrti^  to' address  <  the  ^  middle 
and  lower i^lasses'ofi  society^ Jiheir  ilaihgua^^  k^p^^ 
andr..simpl0r ;  sptokhig/ tfi')>the  upr^eAee^^  of  ><[}k^^ 
their  address  is^ i^  sol^nlu ; )  aiidy ' <as  becomes/'i i"^' ^ihe 
ambassadors  ofi  Christ/^i  thdt^  app^l&  to  itbe^ieoh^ 
sckoce;  arei  clote^andi  co^ntl '  HFeW)  if  sky^^kMrn]^ 
ti[i!elni:asp]Jpe>M);tbeiprai8e  toficioinsummate*  ok^atoM^^ 
a  <  >  chaaracter  twhiob  <  ^me  >  despair  -  Df  e\^r ' '  weingii  l|iS^ 
sociated^  iB}high<iperfeotiony^th  thiat  of <  ^  (6hlpis);^n 
teaeherj  ii  (Fhe«riilisteri  iof '  itbe  » go«pd4B  *  odflefl*^^  *d 
declare  >th(0('.  \t(^triA6n  J^^  6f'Qod/^  which  ^is  'ttlWays 
Mreakenedfib^'jla  ^ofli^e-  empl^o^hient  of  «h^^i%Yf 
^^f^amientSiibf^iseculati  eloquence;  i  ThiGH^  ek^^ib^tife 
|)aiiifting)8iia]ftd  niceritonachesof  ^art^  iin^"  which  t^ 
IsemaiQaafi  <df i  ithe  -Fveuehf  preichers  i  exci^l .  W^  ^hmth^ 
exdite  a^kmdiof  attention-^  aiid^^foduoeim^sfi^ies'^f 
jpleasuvey  {not  lint  perft^ct  accordance  >fmth  ^de^rbti^dndl 
fe^laob^  ( I'JDhe ) i imaginatibh  (is  >  too  inluch  ei^eibed  ^atid 
eia)!|^loyed^)inot/ito  inteiferei)iwith  the^^lore  awfdl 
fuBotions  o(f>.toiiscienoe(<:  the  hemrer  isUibfift^rbed^in 
admiration i^ibnd  thd>exercise  whichjought^'to  b^^b 
instrument  0£ieonyictEoiii^ibeeomBS'iit)|feass6l6fi't^^ 
tn  the  .hand(|df')a  MassiUony  tbe^  stibJB0tl^J6f  )tie»fh 
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iitei^fr^fJ^l^nd^d'KW^th.  SO; o^any-. associations/ of  ithe 
«Mtajd^ateiikind»jand:[oaUs  iipisa  inany  senti- 
X»?]^$  <of  tiatwa)  t^d^mess^ .  as  to  ^become '  a  source 
j^it^^XviQBi  lamusf ment>  rather  than  of  rehgious 
j^^^ihiiilj^f  « .Without  b^ing  i jnaensible  to  the  cbairms 
jOf>Ijel0qi)e9ce^  \ti\,is^  iour  decided .  opinion  that  -a 
^tfj^Qli  ofi,|Mi^4 1  (Osborne  !8i  is'i  more^  caloulated  uto 
'5tlj|0ny^rt  •a^naeK;from  thp  eniar  of  his  way;''  than 
4)jb^.|q|  J^fdssiljbli'su!  > lilt Js>&'6tirong  objection  to  a 
jitodied  >  attempt  F  at  .oratory  inj  ithe  pulpitv  that  it 
4al3ially  mdiiiK^  ajxiq|;l6ct.  ofiitha-  pecuikr  i  doctrines 
jQ^j^hisJ^lian  v^rityy  iwheirei  the^pr^cber  feels  himself 
r^sf^mp^d^  amd/is  under  ithe)  neoessity!  of  explaining 
iesii&^M  >  obviating  <  obj  ectionsy  ^nd  j  elucidating = diffi^ 
4;^t«^  which/ limits  ithe^  exctti?siolns<  I  erf  imagisuition', 
Atti'i^t^&n^  fi)blrmthiu.;narrrow>((hchmdsu  ,hHe  tos*, 
tkerQfQB%jt^eftg0r<  jtai^e8eape>from:!  these  i  fitters  p  i  and^ 

f^idi49  In  the^r.^mpry^  fielxtertof  declelmbtknfUit  ik 
'Wfl^^Jb^  stmilge^  hQwev«^r^)i£the!evazigl3licalicl0r^ 
^  ft<^ivexQ0l  .thi^iti  contdixqporarks  bsb/>th^i\mbiwif 
pt-f^^ingj to /which!  they:  devote*  lso)fliiudfi  ^aioflrej  rf 
th^ r:ya^^r)itiQnk  I ) <  )While  \  othens  >  are  i  <  adonstomed) :to 
itef^)lij^j&t  (bnder>ithi9't<very  tappr«)[)riate!)pbiraBe;')bjr 
f^  KJk>(Qgr^tyi'Mfc  is  I'theirf  busin^Si  and)  tHeir  ddt^ti 
fPwjr  engage im  itr;iuider>!nsany  advantagiB9.vv)!]^«- 
»$sg@di<Q£ i i^hQ  &emQ\  edtecationiwithithdir  farethvent 
^keyd  u$uidG^)(spie9ik/'to  orawdfiA  lanoditories  7 n tthe 
tn)^i^h^y4QJdvienicammaadi  attention ;  and  'they 
me  j[$ic'<^s1)Qn|<dd^.  t^isaamUdyitilB  ^pulpit:  under  an 
awftd  sense  of  the  weight) and  importance  of  their 
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charge.  Under  such  circumstances^  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  them  not  to  become  powerful  aiid 
impressive.  Were  it  not  indelicate  to  mention 
names^  we  could  easily  confirm  our  observations 
by  numerous  living  examples.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  perhaps  no  denomination  of  christians  ever 
produced  so  many  excellent  preachers;  and  that 
it  is  entirely  owing  to  them,  that  the  ordinance  of 
preaching  has  not  fallen,  in  the  established  church, 
into  utter  contempt. 

With  respect  to  the  remarks  the  author  makes 
on  the  "  hypochondriacal  cast  of  preaching  heard 
among  them,"  of  their  '*  holding  their  hearers  by 
details  of  conflicts  and  experiences,*'  and  of  their 
^^  prosings  on  the  hidings  of  God's  face,"*  we  need 
not  detain  our  readers.  To  good  men  it  will  be 
matter  of  serious  regret,  to  find  a  writer,  fi-om 
whom  different  things  were  to  be  expected;  treat 
the  concerns  of  the  spiritual  warfare  in  so  light 
and  ludicrous  a  manner ;  while  the  irreligious  will 
heartily  join  in  the  laugh.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  he  is  performing  quarantine,  purging 
himself  from  the  suspicion  of  methodism,  and  that 
nothing  can  answer  this  purpose  so  well  as  a  sj)ice 
of  profaneness. 

After  expressing  his  contempt  of  the  evangelical 
clergy  as  preachers^  he  proceeds  to  characterise 
them  in  the  following  manner  as  writers : — 

"  Here/'  says  he,  "  I  can  with  great  truth  affirm^ 

*  In  the  second  edition,  the  author  has  changed  the  teixn 
"  prosings  "  into  "  dkcoursings" 


u 
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^  that  i  many  included  in  that  description  of  clergy- 
fimen'sow  under  consideration  are  sorely  grieved^ 
'f-hy.  t  much  of  what  comes  out  as  the  produce  of 
authorship  on  their  side.      And  well  they  may 
be;  to  see^  as  is  frequently  the  case^  the  blessed 
f  truths  of  the  gospel  degraded^  by  being  associ- 
'^^ted.with   newsps^er  bombast^  with   impudence, 
^V with  invective,  with  dotage^  with  drivelling  cant, 
", with  buflfoonery,  and  scurrility!     Who  can  read 
these    despicable   publications,   without    thinking 
contemptuously  of  all  who  abet  them  ?     But  let 
'tJWt,  every   one,  in   whom  an   occasional   coinci- 
dence .of.  opinion  may  be  recognised,  be  included 
ia  this  number.     For  it  is  a  certain   truth,  that 
.the.  writings  of.  avowed   inifidels  are  not   more 
offensive   to  several   of  the   clergy   in   question, 
th^  are  some  of  the  publications  here  alluded 
to..    Let  them    not,  therefore,  be  judged  of  by 
t^t  which  they  condemn ;  by  productions  which 
.(hey  consider  as  an  abuse  of  the  hberty  of  the 
p^^g;;?,  and  a   disgrace  to   the  cause  which  their 
,^thors  profess  to  serve." — P.  179. 
Whoever  remembers  that  the  most  learned  in- 
terprjster  of  prophecy  now  living  ranks   with  the 
evangelical   clergy,   whoever   recalls  to  his  recol- 
lection the  names   of  Scott,   Robinson,   Gisbome, 
and  a  midtitude  of  others  of  the  same  description, 
will  not  easily  be  induced  to  form  a  contemptuous 
opiqion  of  their  literary  talents,  or  to  suspect  them 
of  being  a  whit  behind  the   rest  of  the   clergy  in 
mental   cultivation   or   intellectual   vigour.      In  a 
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subsequent  edition,  the  author  has  explained  his 
meaning,  by  restricting  the  censure  to  all  who  have 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  clergy  under 
consideration.  But  as  far  as  the  most  explicit 
avowal  of  the  same  tenets  can  indicate  any  thing, 
have  not  each  of  the  respectable  persons  before 
mentioned  ranged  themselves  on  their  side  ?  Or 
if  he  will  insist  upon  limiting  the  phrase  to  such  as 
have  defended  them  in  controversy,  what  will  he 
say  of  Overton,  whose  work,  for  a  luminous  state- 
ment of  facts,  an  accurate  arrangement  of  multi- 
farious articles,  and  a  close  deduction  of  proofs, 
would  do  honour  to  the  first  polemic  of  the  age  ? 
In  affecting  a  contempt  of  this  most  able  writer, 
he  has  contradicted  himself,  having,  in  another 
part  of  this  work,  borne  a  reluctant  testimony  to 
his  talents.  He  closes  his  animadversions  on  the 
clergy  usually  styled  evangelical,  with  the  follow- 
ing important  concessions : — 

"  We  are  ready  to  own,  though  there  have  been 
"  a  few  instances  to  the  contrary,  that  the  moral 
^'  conduct  of  the  men  in  question  is  consistent  with 
their  calling ;  and  that  though  the  faults  above 
detailed  are  found  among  them,  yet  that,  as  a 
body,  they  are  more  than  free  from  immorali- 
^^  ties."— P.  162. 

The  men  to  whom  their  accuser  ascribes  an 
assemblage  of  virtues,  so  rare  and  so  important, 
must  unquestionably  be  ^'the  excellent  of  the 
earth,"  and  deserve  a  very  different  treatment  from 
what  they  have  received  at  his  hands. 
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Before  we  put  a  final  period  to  this  article,  we 
must  beg  the  reader's  patience  to  a  few  remarks 
on  the  general  tendency  of  the  work  under  ex- 
amination. 

For  the  freedom  of  censure  the  author  has 
assumed,  he  cannot  plead  the  privilege  of  reproof. 
He  has  violated  every  law  by  which  it  is  regulated. 
In  administering  reproof,  we  are  not  wont  to  call 
in  a  third  party,  least  of  all  the  party  to  whom  the 
persons  reproved  are  directly  opposed.  Besides,  if 
reproof  is  intended  to  have  any  effect,  it  must  be 
accompanied  with  the  indications  of  a  friendly 
mind ;  since  none  ever  succeeded  in  reclaiming  the 
person  he  did  not  appear  to  love.  The  spirit  this 
writer  displays  toward  the  objects  of  his  censure, 
is  decidedly  hostile ;  no  expressions  of  esteem,  no 
attempt  to  conciliate ;  all  is  rudeness,  asperity,  and 
contempt.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface,  ^'  It  is  diffi- 
^^  cult  to  find  an  apology  for  disrespectful  language 
^'  under  any  circumstances  :  if  it  can  be  at  all  ex- 
*'cused,  it  is  when  he  who  utters  lets  us  know 
^^  from  whence  it  comes ;  but  he  who  dares  to  use  it, 
and  yet  dares  not  to  put  his  name  to  the  abuse, 
gives  us  reason  to  conclude  that  his  cowardice 
is  equal  to  his  insolence."  (Pref.  p.  iv.)  In  vio- 
lation of  his  own  canon,  he  seems  to  have  assumed 
a  disguise  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  an  un- 
bridled indulgence  to  the  insolence  he  condemns. 

If  we  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  public 
Censor,  he  will  appear  to  have  equally  neglected 
the  proprieties  .of  that  character.     He  who  under- 
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takes  that  office  oughts  in  all  reasoii>  to  direct  his 
chief  attention  to  vice  and  impiety;  which^as  the 
common  foes  of  hmnan  nature^  give  every,  .^one  the 
privilege  of  attack :  but^  though  his  subject  naturally 
led*  him  to  it^  we  find  little  or  nothing .  off  the  kind. 
In  his  eagerness  to  expose  the  abei^ations  of 
goodness^  the  most  deadly  sinsi^  and  the  most  de- 
structive errors,  are  scarcely  noticed.  ,  In  survey- 
ing the  state  of  morals,  the  eccentricities.oif  a  pious 
zeal,  a  hairbreadth  deviation  from  eefilesugiatical 
etiquette,  a  momentary  feeling  of  teodemef^  to- 
wards dissenters,  are  the  things  which  excite ,  his 
indignation;  while  the  secularity,  the  indolence^ 
the  ambition,  and  dissipation,  too  prevalent  in  the 
church,  almost  escape  his  observation.  We  do 
not  mean  to  assert^  that  it  is  always  improper  to 
animadvert  on  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  good 
men;  we  are  convinced  of  the  contrary.  >:  But^ 
whenever  it  is  attempted,  it  ought  to  be  accon^ 
panied  with  such  expressions  of  tenderness  /  a^ 
esteem,  as  shall  mark  our  sense  of  their  superi- 
ority to  persons  of  an  opposite  description.  >.  In 
the  moral  delineations  with  which  the-New  Tefita- 
meilt  abmmds,  when  the  imperfections  of  christians 
are  faithfully  reprehended,  we  are  never  tempted 
to  lose  sight  of  the  infinite  disparity  betwixt  the 
friends  ^ijld  the  enemies  of  the  gospel.  0*ur.  reve- 
rence for  good  men  is  not  impaired  by- r  contem- 
plating their  infirmities:  while  those  who  are 
strangers  to  vital  religion,  with  whatever/  aiqiabk 
qualities  they<  may  be  invested,  appear   objects  of 
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pity.  The  impression  made  by  the  present  per- 
fonnanoe  is  just  the  reverse,  s  The  character  of 
the  unquestionably  good  is  placed  in  so  invidious 
a '  light 'On  •  the  one  hand^  and  the  bad  quahties  of 
their-  opponents  so  artfully  disguised  and  extenu- 
ated on  the  other,  that  the  reader  feels  himself  at 
a  loss  which  to  prefer.  Its  obvious  tendency  is  to 
obliterate  every  distinctive  mark  and  characteristic 
by  which  geniiirte  religion  is  ascertained. 

The  writer  of  this  work  cannot  have  intended 
the  refoimation  of  the  party  on  which  he  has 
animadverted ;  for,  independently  of  his  having, 
by  the  rudeness  of  his  attack,  forfeited  every  claim 
to  their  esteem>  be  has  so  conducted  it,  that  there 
is  not  one  in  fifty  guilty  of  the  faults  he  has  laid 
to  their  charge.  Instead  of  being  induced  to  alter 
their  conduct,  they  can  only  feel  for  him  those 
sentiments  which  unfounded  calumny  is  apt  to 
inspire.  The  very  persons  to  whom  his  censures 
applyi  will  be  more  likely  to  feel  their  resentment 
rise  at  the  bitterness  and  rancour  which  accom- 
panies them,  than  to  profit  by  his  admonitions. 

As  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  controversy 
agitated  between  the  evangelical  party  and  their 
opponents,  involves  the  essential  interests  of  the 
gospel,  and  whatever  renders  Christianity  worth 
contending  for,  we  cannot  but  look  with  jealousy 
on  the  person  who  offers  himself  as  an  umpire; 
especially  when  we  perceive  a  leaning  towards 
the  party  which' we  consider  in  the  wrong.  This 
partiality  may  be  traced  almost  through  every  page 
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of  the  present  work.  Were  we  to  look  only  to 
speculative  points,  we  might  be  tempted  to  think 
otherwise.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  cool,  argu- 
mentative parts  of  a  work,  that  the  bias  of  an 
author  is  so  much  to  be  perceived,  as  in  the  de- 
clamatory parts,  when  he  gives  a  freer  scope  to 
his  feelings.  It  is  in  the  choice  of  the  epithets 
applied  to  the  respective  parties,  in  the  expres- 
sion of  contemptuous  or  respectful  feeBng,  in  the 
solicitude  apparent  to  please  the  one,  combined 
with  his  carelessness  of  offending  the  other,  that 
he  betrays  the  state  of  his  heart.  Judged  by 
this  criterion,  this  author  must  be  pronounced  an 
enemy  to  the  evangelical  party.  We  hope  this 
unnatural  alienation  from  the  servants  of  Christ 
will  not  prove  contagious,  or  it  will  soon  com- 
pletely overthrow  that  reformation  which  the  esta- 
blished church  has  experienced  within  the  last 
fifty  years. 

When  Samson  was  brought  into  the  house  of 
Dagon  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines,  it  was 
by  the  Philistines  themselves :  had  it  been  done  by 
an  Israelite,  it  would  have  betrayed  a  blindness 
much  more  deplorable  than  that  of  Samson.  Great 
as  were  the  irregularities  and  disorders  which  de- 
formed the  church  at  Corinth,  and  severely  as 
they  were  reprehended,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  but 
impossible  to  express,  the  indignation  Paul  would 
have  felt,  had  a  christian  held  up  those  disorders 
to  the  view  and  the  derision  of  the  heathen  world. 
It  is  well   known  that  the  conduct  of  Luther,  of 
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Carlostadt,  and  of  many  other  reformers,  furnished 
matter  of  merited  censure,  and  even  of  plausible 
invective;  but  he  who  had  employed  himself  in 
emblazoning  and  magnifying  their  faults,  would 
have  been  deemed  a  foe  to  the  Reformation. 
Aware  that  it  will  be  replied  to  this,  the  cases 
are  different,  and  neither  the  truth  of  Christianity 
nor  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  are  involved 
in  the  issue  of  the  present  controversy ;  we  answer,  ^ 
without  hesitation,  that  the  controversy  now  on 
foot  does  involve  nearly  all  that  renders  it  im- 
portant for  Christianity  to  be  true,  and  most  pre- 
cisely the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  to  which 
the  papists  are  not  more  inimical  (in  some  points 
they  are  less  so)  than  the  opponents  of  the  evan- 
gelical clergy.  It  is  the  old  enmity  to  the  gospel, 
under  a  new  form ;  an  enmity  as  deadly  and 
inveterate  as  that  which  animated  the  breast  of 
Porphyry  or  of  Julian. 

The  impression  of  character  on  the  public  mind 
is  closely  connected  with  that  of  principles;  so 
that,  in  the  mixed  questions  more  especially  which 
regard  religion  and  morals,  it  is  vain  to  expect 
men  will  condescend  to  be  instructed  by  those 
whom  they  are  taught  to  despise.  Let  it  be 
generally  supposed  that  the  patrons  of  orthodox 
piety  are  weak,  ignorant,  and  enthusiastic,  despi- 
cable as  a  body,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
individuals;  after  being  inured  to  such  represen- 
tations from  their  enemies,  let  the  public  be  told 
this   by   one   who  was  formerly  their  friend   and 
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associate^^^-iand  is  it  |>^i^sible  to  <»yn€eive  a  circum^ 
stance  more  calculated  >  to  '  obstract  <  th^  effioacy 
of  their  principles?  'Will*  the  pr^dkes  '^f  an 
irreligious  world  against  the  gospel  be  'mitigiated; 
by  being  inspired  with  contempt 'fot^  its  abettors? 
Will  it  be  won  to  i^e  loVe  •■  oC' '  piety, '  1^  being 
schooled  in  the  scorn  and  deri^idn'  Of*  it&  most 
serious  professors?     ■      '      **      ..    '  ii  .^  /    /        ; 

We  can  readily  suppostf,  that,  -stung*  wit^' the 
reproaches  cast  upon  his  party>  hfef  is  weaty>  of 
bearing  the  cross  :  if  this  be  the  odse>  let  him 'at 
once  renounce  his  prindples;  and  ncrt  attempt;  by 
mean  concessions  and  a'  i  temporizing  '•  policy;  to 
form  an  impracticable  coalition  betwixt  the  world 
and  the  church.  We  apprehend  the  ground  hte 
has  taken  is  untenable;  ■  and  that  'hb  will  be  likely 
to  please  neither  party*  By  the  friends*  of  the 
gospel  he  will  be  in  dianger  of  being  shunn^ed  as 
an  "  accuser  of  the  brethren  ;*'  while  his '  new 
associates  regard  him  with  the  contempt  due  to 
a  sycophant. 

It  must  give  the  enlightened  friendS'  of  reiigiof^ 
concern,  to  witness  a  spirit  gaining  ground  amongst 
US,  which,  to  speak  of  it  in  the  most  favoin'able 
terms,  is  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord. 
The  vivid  attention  to  motai'  dii^rimination,  the 
vigilance  which  seizes  on  what  is  deettied  repre- 
hensible, is  unhappily  =  turned  to  the  '  Supposed 
failings  of  good  men,  much  to  the  satisfaction, 
no  doubt,  of  an  ungodly  world.  The  practice  of 
caricaturing  the   most  illustrious  men  has  growh 
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fashionable  amongst  us.  With  grief  and  indigna- 
tion,  we  lately  witnessed  an  attempt  of  this  kind 
on  the  -  character  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  made,  if  our 
information  be  correct,  by  the  present  author ;  in 
which  s^very.  shade  of  imperfection,  which  tradition 
caa  $upply,  pr  ingenuity  surmise,  is  industriously 
bxought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  him  in 
public  estimation.  Did  it  accomplish  the  object 
intended  by  it  ?  It  certainly  did  not.  While  the 
prejudice  entertained'  against  Whitfield,  by  the  ene- 
mies iiQf  rehgion,  was  already  too  violent  to  admit 
of:  iiuir^^ase,  its  friends  weare  perfectly. /astonished 
at  the  littleness  of  souL,  and  the  callousness  to 
every  kind  feeling,  which  could  delight  in  mangling 
such* 9.  character^  It  was  his  liiisfortune  to  mingle 
free]y  with  different  denominations,  to  preach  in 
unconsecrated:  places,  and  convert  souls  at  un- 
canonical  hours  .'—whether  he  acted  right  or  wrong 
in  these  pafticulars,  it  is  not  our  province  to  in- 
quire<:  l^]mt  he  approved  himself  to  his  own 
conscience,  there  is  not  the  least  room  to  doubt. 
Admitting  his  conduct,  in  the  instances  alluded  to, 
to^^have  b^en  inconsistent  with  his  clerical  engage- 
mefttte,  let  it  be  temperately  censured ;  but  let  it 
not.^iflfece  fi'om  our  recollection  the  patient  self- 
denial,  .  the  unextinguishable  ardour,  the  incredible 
lal}Oi|rs,»>anfl  the  unexampled  success,  of  that  ex- 
tiraardipary  man.  The  most  zealous  votaries  of 
t\kQ  chwch-  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  her 
being  often  disgraced  by  producing  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Whitfield.    .  Nil  admirariy  is  an  excellent 
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maxim,  when  applied,  as  Horace  intended  it,  to  the 
goods  of  fortune  :  when  extended  to  a  character, 
nothing  can  be  more  injurious.  A  sensibility  to 
the  impression  of  great  virtues  bordering  on  en- 
thusiasm, accompanied  with  a  generous  oblivion 
of  the  little  imperfections  with  which  they  are 
joined,  is  one  of  the  surest  prognostics  of  ex- 
cellence. 

"  Verum,  ubi  plura  nitent — non  ego  paucis 
Oifcudar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura — " 

The  modern  restorers  of  the  piety  of  the  church 
of  England  were  eminent  for  their  godly  simplicity 
and  fidelity.  Sincerely  attached,  as  it  became 
them,  to  the  establishment  of  which  they  were 
ministers,  their  spirit  was  too  enlarged,  too  ardent, 
too  disinterested,  to  suffer  them  to  become  the 
tools  of  a  party,  or  to  confound  the  interests  of 
Christianity  with  those  of  any  external  communion. 
From  their  being  looked  upon  as  innovators,  as 
well  as  from  the  paucity  of  their  numbers,  they 
were  called  to  endure  a  much  severer  trial  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  their  successors.  They  bore  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day :  they  laboured,  and 
others  have  entered  into  their  labours.  We  feel, 
with  respect  to  the  greater  part  of  those  who  suc- 
ceed them,  a  confidence  that  they  will  continue 
to  tread  in  their  steps.  But  we  cannot  dissemble 
our  concern  at  perceiving  a  set  of  men  rising  up 
among  them,  ambitious  of  new  modelling  the 
party,  who,  if  they  have  too  much  virtue  openly 
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to  renounce  their  principles,  yet  have  too  little 
firmness  to  endure  the  consequences :  timid,  tem- 
porizing spirits,  who  would  refine  into  insipidity, 
polish  into  weakness,  and,  under  we  know  not 
what  pretences  of  regularity,  moderation,  and  a 
care  not  to  offend,  rob  it  utterly  of  that  energy 
of  character  to  which  it  owes  its  success.  If  they 
learn,  from  this  and  other  writers  of  a  similar 
description,  to  insult  their  brethren,  fawn  upon 
their  enemies,  and  abuse  their  defenders,  they  will 
soon  be  frittered  to  pieces  ;  they  will  become, 
"  like  other  men,"  feeble,  enervated, '  and  shorn 
of  their  strength.  We  would  adjure  them  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  the  machinations  of  this 
new  sect.  We  cannot  suspect  them  of  the  mean- 
ness of  submitting  to  be  drilled  by  their  enemies, 
whom  they  are  invited  to  approach  in  the  attitude 
of  culprits,  beseeching  them  (in  our  author's  phrase) 
to  *'  inquire  whether  there  may  not  be  some  found 
"  among  them  of  unexceptionable  character"!  We 
trust  they  will  treat  such  a  suggestion  with  in- 
effable contempt. 

After  the  taste  our  readers  have  had  of  this 
writer's  spirit,  they  will  not  be  surprised  at  his 
entire  disapprobation  of  Mr.  Overton's  work.  The 
discordance  of  sentiment  must  be  great  betwixt 
him  who  wishes  to  betray,  and  him  whose  aim  is 
to  defend.  Mr.  Overton,  in  behalf  of  his  brethren, 
boldly  appeals  from  their  accusers  to  the  public. 
This  writer  crouches  to  those  very  accusers, 
approaches  them   in   a   supplicating  tone,  and,  as 
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the  price  of  peace,  offers  the  lieads  of  his  brethren' 
in  a  charger.  Overton,  by  a  copious  detail  of 
facts,  and  by  a  series  of  irrefragable  arguments, 
establishes  their  innocence :  this  writer  assents  to 
their  condemnation,  entreating  only  that  execution 
may  be  respited  till  an  inquiry  is  made*  into  the 
degrees  of  delinquency.  The  author  of  The  True 
Churchman  ascertained,  clothes  himself  with  the 
light  of  truth:  the  author  of  Zeal  without  In- 
novation hides  himself  in  the  thickest  gloom  of 
equivocation. 

Before  we  close  this  article,  we  must  entreat  our 
reader's  patience,  while  we  make  one  observation 
relating  to  the  permanence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  It  is  possible  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church  may  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  the 
services  of  the  evangelical  class  shall  be  accepted  or 
rejected ;  but  we  are  persuaded  the  people  will  feel 
no  difficulty  in  determining  whether  or  not  to  con- 
tinue their  attendance  at  the  places  from  whence 
they  are  banished.  Teachers  of  the  opposite  de- 
scription have  already  lost  their  hold  on  the  public 
mind ;  and  they  will  lose  it  more  and  more.  Should 
the  secession  from  the  established  church  become 
so  general,  as  that  its  services  are  no  longer  the 
objects  of  popular  suffrage,  it  will  be  deprived  of 
its  firmest  support.  For  the  author  of  the  Alliance 
acknowledges  that  the  compact  betwixt  church 
and  state,  which  he  allows  to  be  a  virtual  rather 
than  a  formal  one,  rests  mainly  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  the  established  religion  being  that  of  the 
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ipajprity)  without  which  it  becomes  incapable  of 
renderxj;^  those  services  to  the  state,  for  the  sake 
of  whiph  its  privileges  and  emoluments  were  con- 
ferretji'  Nothing  but  an  extreme  infatuation  can 
accelerate  such  an  event.  But  if  pious  and  or- 
thodox men.  be  prevented  from  entering  into  the 
church,  or  qpmpelled  to  retire  from  it,  the  people 
will  retire  with  them ;  and  the  apprehension  of 
the  church  being  in  danger,  which  has  so  often 
been  the  watchword  of  party,  will  become,  for 
once,  well  founded. 
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GISBORNE'S    SERMONS. 


Sermons^  principally  designed  to  illustrate  and  to  enforce  Chris- 
tian Morality,  By  the  Rev,  T.  Gisborne,  A.  M.  8vo. 
pp.  430.      1809. 

We  have  read  these  sermons  with  so  much  satis- 
faction, that,  were  it  in  our  power  to  aid  their  circu- 
lation by  any  testimony  of  our  approbation,  we 
should  be  almost  at  a  loss  for  terms  suflSciently 
strong  and  emphatic.  Though  the  excellent  author 
is  possessed  already  of  a  large  share  of  the  public 
esteem,  we  are  persuaded  these  discourses  will 
make  a  great  accession  to  his  celebrity.  Less  dis- 
tinguished by  any  predominant  quality  than  by  an 
assemblage  of  the  chief  excellencies  in  pulpit  com- 
position, they  turn  on  subjects  not  very  commonly 
handled,  and  discuss  them  with  a  copiousness,  de- 
licacy, and  force,  which  evince  the  powers  of  a 
master.  They  are  almost  entirely  upon  moral 
subjects,  yet  equally  remote  from  the  superficiality 
and  dryness  with  which  these  subjects  are  too  often 
treated.  The  morality  of  Mr.  Gisborne  is  arrayed 
in  all  the  majesty  of  truth  and  all  the  beauties  of 
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holiness.  In  perusing  these  sermons,  the  reader  is 
continually  reminded  of  real  life,  and  beholds  human 
nature  under  its  most  unsophisticated  aspect,  with- 
out ever  being  tempted  to  suppose  himself  in  the 
schools  of  pagan  philosophy.  We  cannot  better 
explain  the  professed  scope  and  object  of  the  author 
than  by  copying  a  few  sentences  from  his  preface. 
"  Of  late  years  it  has  been  loudly  asserted,  that, 
among  clergymen  who  have  shewed  themselves 
very  earnest  in  doctrinal  points,  adequate  regard 
has  not  been  evinced  to  moral  instruction.  The 
charge  has  perhaps  been  urged  with  the  greatest 
vehemence  by  persons  who  have  employed  little 
trouble  in  examining  into  its  truth.  In  many 
cases  it  has  been  groundless,  in  many,  exagge- 
rated. In  some  instances  there  has  been  reason, 
I  fear,  for  a  degree  of  complaint ;  and  in  more, 
a  colourable  pretext  for  the  imputation.  I  believe 
that  some  preachers,  shocked  on  beholding  ex- 
amples, real  or  supposed,  of  congregations  starv- 
ing on  mere  morality,  substituted  for  the  bread 
of  life ;  eager  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  founda- 
tions of  the  gospel,  and  ultimately  apprehensive 
lest  their  own  hearers  should  suspect  them  of 
reverting  towards  legality^  have  not  given  to 
morals,  as  fruits  of  faith,  the  station  and  the 
amplitude  to  which  they  have  a  scriptural  claim. 
Anxious  lest  others  should  mistake,  or  lest  they 
should  themselves  be  deemed  to  mistake,  the 
branch  for  the  root;  not  satisfied  with  proclaim- 
ing to  the  branch,  as  they  were  bound  habitually 
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'^  to  proclaim^  Thou  bearest  not  th&  rootf^iut  the  root 
'^  thee,  they  have  shrunk  from  the  needful  office  of 
tracing  the  ramifications.  They-  have  not  left 
morality  out  of  their  discourses^  but  they*  have. 
''  kept  it  too  much  in  the  back-ground.  They  have 
noticed  it  shortly,  generally^  incidentally ;  in  a 
manner  which,  while  perhaps  they  were  eminent 
'^  as  private  patterns  of  moral  duties^  :might  not. 
'^  sufficiently  guard  an  unwary  hearer  against  a 
^'  reduced  estimate  of  practical  holiness,  nor  exempt. 
''  themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  undervaluing 
"  moral  obedience."     Pref.  pp.  vii.  viii. 

To  the  truth  of  these  remarks  we  cordially  assent, 
as  they  point  to  a  defect  in  the  ministratipn  of  some 
excellent  men,  which  the  judicious  part  of  the 
public  have  long  lamented,  and  which  Mr.  Gisbome, 
in  his  present  work,  has  taught  his  contemporarie3 
how  to  remedy.  Extremes  naturally  lead  to  each 
other.  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel  had 
been  so  long  neglected  by  the  most  celebrated 
preachers,  and  the  pernicious  consequences  of  =  that 
neglect,  in  wearing  out  every  trace  of  genuine, 
religion,  had  been  so  deeply  felt,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  the  first  attempts  to  correct  the 
evil  were  accompanied  with  a  tendency  to  the  con- 
trary extreme.  In  many  situations,  those  who 
attempted  to  revive  doctrines  which  had  long  beea. 
considered  as  obsolete,  found  themselves  much  ijj 
the  same  circumstances  as  missionaries,  haying, 
intelligence  to  impart  before  unknown,,  and  expp;^ 
to  all  the  cpntempt  and  pblpquy  which  «^mli&d.the^ 
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flrrt  preachert  of  Christianity.  While  they  were 
esgag^  in  such  an  undertaking,  it  is  not  at  all 
sorprii^ihg  that  they  confined  their  attention  almost 
dntttbly  ^tb  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  christian 
rel^otii  "with  less  bare  to  ihcufcate  arid  display  the 
moral  pricept^f  which  it  includes  in  common  with 
other  igjystemsr  than  their  intrinsic  importance  de- 
manded. •  They  were'  tbo  much  occupied  in  re- 
moving the  rubbish  and  laying  the  foundations,  to 
permit  them  to  caity  <heir  stiperstructure  very  high. 
They  insisted,  in  general  terms,  on'  the  performance 
of  moral  dutiei^;  urged  ithenecessitjr' of  that  holiness 
without  which  "none  Ishall  see  the  Lord ; '*  and,  by 
a 'forcible 'application  of  triith  tb'tiie  cohiscience, 
prtWuced  *  in  i  many  instances  th^' inbst  surprising,  as 
well'  M  tlie ' iftost  happy,  effects.  JBut  still,  in  con- 
se^fiienci^  6f  Kniitirig  their  ininfetry  too  much  to  the 
fthrt  elfemetetS  of  thi  g6spel,  arid  dwelling  chiefly  on 
ti^bs' tfalculated  to  alarm  the  carejess  ahft  conisole 
the'fitithftil,  a  Wit)ng  tastie  began  to  prevail  amongst 
tfcefr  HefeitiEW—^  disrelish  of  morial  disctissions,  a  proi- 
pWAiSity^to  bontclmplate  Christianity  under  one  aspect 
aWnfei^^thart  of  a  system  of  relief  fbr  the  guitt^, 
iifttedd^dfi  continual  discipline  of  the  heart.  Th6s6 
wii^hed  ij*  Simulants'  and  cordials,  whose  situation 
r«![iiirea'altferatites  and  correctivesi  Preachers  And 
hMrersc have  ia' reciprocal  influence  on  ^ach  other; 
and  iWietiif  'of  ble&fig  reproached  as  '^  legal/"  de- 
tertied'isoifie^'gtibd  trien  fromlnsiistitlg'so  much  on 
mMali«A<l'*^nictfcal  1^  their  own  good 

seMe^'wdiiA}  hSV^  dictated.    By  this  means  the 
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malady  became  more  inveterate^  till  the  inherent 
corruption  of  human  nature  converted  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel,  in  a  greater  or  less  degrea>  into  the 
leaven  of  antinomianism.  An  error,  which  at  first 
appeared  trivial,  at  length  proved  serious  ;  and  thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  fabric  of  sacred  truth  was 
almost  universally  reared  in  such .  a  manner  as  to 
deviate  sensibly  from  the  primitive  modeL 

When  we  look  at  Christianity  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  see  a  set  of  discoveries,  .promises, ,  and 
precepts,  adapted  to  influence  the  whole  character : 
it  presents  an  object  of  incessant  solicitude,  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  new  efforts  are  to  be  exerted,  and 
new  victories  accomplished,  in  a  continued  course 
of  well-doing,  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  mansions. 
There  is  scarce  a  spring  in  the  human  frame  and 
constitution .  it  is  not  calculated  to  touch,  nor  any 
portion  of  human  agency  which  is  exempted  from 
its  control.  Its  resources  are  inexhaustible ;.  and 
the  considerations  by  which  it  challenges  attention 
embrace  whatever  is  most  awful  or  alluring  in  the 
whple  range  of  possible  existence.  Instead  of  being 
ajlowed  to  repose  on  his  past  attainmonts,,  or  to 
flatter.himself  with  the  hope  of  success  without  the 
e;:|cercise  of  diligence  and  watchfulness,  the  christian 
is  .CQinmand^d  to  work  out  his  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling.  Jn  the  actual  exhibition  of  religion, 
the  solicitude  pf  serious  minds  has  been  made  to 
turn  too  much;  on  a  particulair  jCfisis},  which  ha? 
been  presented  in,. a  manner  ^p  jn^ulat^d^, .,tb^t 
nothing  in  thp  order  9^jn»eanS:Sfipxqgd  iostrjamental 
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to  its  production.  In  short,  things  have  been 
represented  in  such  a  manner  as  was  too  apt  to 
produce  despondency  before  conversion,  and  pre- 
sumption after  iti 

'  It  riiust  be  allriwed,  the  judicious  management  of 
practical  subjects  is  more  difficult  than  the  discus- 
sion of  doctrinal  pointis ;  which  may  also  account, 
in  part,  for  the  prevalence  of  the  evil  We  are  now 
spealdng  of.  In  treating  a  point  of  doctrine, '  the 
habit  of  belief  almost  slipel^sedes  the  necessity  of 
prbof :'  the  iiiind  of  th6  hearer  is  '•  usually  pfe- 
dtiiii^ied'iri  fevour  of  the  tonclusibns  to  be  esta- 
blished'J  rior  is  niuch  address  or  ingenuity  hecessaty 
fo^fcbndtict  Iritrl  ih  a  path  ih  which  he  ha^'lbng  been 
aCdtiStbriied  to  ti'ead.  The  m^tfemls  are  'prepared 
tbihd'i)reach^t^^  'hands  ;  a  ^et' ' of  tfefe;  with  th'^it 
*6idei^'ed  interpretations,  staticl"¥e4iiy' f<iyi^  'Ws  1i^6'; 
th6' compass  of  thbught  which'  i^'tfeijUir^d  IS  Vei*y 
limited';''dnd  this  littlie  circle  Ms  ^bUn'bfeatriii  'sb 
dftleiJ,'that  an  ordinai-y  understanding  MbVes  thVbu^H 
M'witli  Tiiefchanical  facility.  To  difecu'^s  a' d'ofeti^tiil 
pb^tio'h'  td'  the  satisfaction  of  a"6bhitii6n  audii6itl;'6 
i'^qtiirei  thy  staallest  possible  exeirtidil  6f  iMWlk: 
THe ^'trit6st  argutti'eiitk  ^e,  ih  fiicit,  t^e  'B^t  't '  'l^^ 
Mk^  ^poWetful'corisia^tafiotiS  to  'feWfiii-be  'ks^eiit'i^^ 
ffeiiid^^  by'ttiat  very  quality;  i^e^'M^^'W^^- 
iJttciu^,  'i^'tUk  sUh  anndutices  Hlnis61f  by*  iiis  '^ii^'eiittr 
^lendfirtirl"  In 'ddiiifeating  thfe' duties '  ot'lSfe  the 
fkik  l^"  Veit' 'diffei^6ht:  ' "to  r^ridfei-'  these  tbpid^ 
!tii3^re^^i'it'  is  riece^aif^to'  look  abbad,  to  c6n- 
tbtti{!il^tie  thfe  prthciples '  6f  hijtmaii  natNire,  atrf*.  ^Jaa 
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diversified  modes  of  hnman  feeling  and  .aotion. 
The  preacher  has  not  to  do  with  a  ^w  liffA  and 
unbending  propositions :  he  is.  to  contraiiplate  knd 
portray  a  real  state  of  things — a  state  which  is 
continually  changing  its  aspect,  while  it  preserves 
its  essential  character,  and  the  particulars  of  which 
mock  the  powers  of  enumeration.  If  he  does  not 
think  with  great  originality,  he  must  at  least>  think 
for  himself :  he  must  use  his  own  eyes,  though  •  he 
may  report  nothing  but  what  ba^  been  obseirped 
before.  As  there  lies  an  appeal,  on  these  <Mtca* 
sions,  to  the  unbiassed  good  sense  and  observJiftioii 
of  unlettered  minds,  the  deficiencies  of  ah^it^* 
dicious  instructor  are  sure  to  be  detected.  His 
principles  will  fail  of  interesting  for  want  of  tee«««* 
plification,  or  his  details  will  be  devoid  of  dignity, 
and  his  delineations  of  human  life  disgust  by  th^ir 
deviation  from  nature  and  from  truth. 

In  points  of  casuistry,  difficulties  will  occur  which 
can  only  be  solved  and  disentangled  by  nicfe  'dis- 
crimination, combined  with  extensive  knowledge. 
The  general  precepts,  for  example,  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, may  be  faithfully  inculcated^  and  earaestly 
insisted  on,  without  affording  a  ray  of  useful  direc- 
tion to  a  doubting  conscience.  While  all  men 
acknowledge  the  indispensable  obligation  oif  these 
precepts,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  what 
is  the  precise  line  of  action  they  enforce^  In  the 
application  of  general  rules  to  particular  caaes  iof 
conduct,  many  relations  must  be  surveyed*  opposing 
ckims  must  be  reconciled  -and  -  adjusted,  ^and  - tlv^ 
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comparative  value  of  different  species  of  virtui9 
^tablished  upon  just  and  solid  principles. 
'These  difficulties  have  been  evaded,  rather  than 
ovetcome,  by  the  greater  part  of  moralizing  preach- 
ers;  who  have  contented  themselves  with  retailing 
dxttacts*  firom  the  works  of  their  celebrated  prede- 
cessors, or  wil3i  throwing  together  a  few  loose  and 
Undigested  thoughts  on  a  moral  duty,  without 
tM*der  and  arrangement,  or  the  smallest  effort  to 
faspressb'  its  obligation  upon  the  conscience,  or  to 
deduce)  it;  from  its  proper  sources.  Ta  the  total 
waMt)f^  unction,  to  the  cold,  pagan>  anti-christian 
castr  of.  these  compositions,  joined  to  their  extreme 
«i|)erflGiaUty,  must  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure, 
tiie /disgust  which  many  serious  minds  have  con- 
tr^t^  against  the  introduction  of  moral  topics 
int6'  tbi  pulpit.  Our  readers  will  not  feiispect  we 
mean  to  apply  this  censure  infdiscrimdlnately,  dr 
*hai"\Vte^a!*e  insensible  to  the  extradrdinary  merits 
of  a  D^rroW  or  of  a  Tillotson,  who  have  cultivated 
cteKstiatK  ^  Aiorals  with  so  universal  an  applause  of 
thfe  ^'ERglishi  publie.  We  admire,  as  Imuch  as  it 
ti '  ^possiblb  £ot  our  readers  to  admire, ; '  the  rich 
iftvebtionh^  thte  masculine  sense,  the^  eoiuberantly 
etfpioii^^  ybt-  jirecise  and  energetib  diction,  'which 
iKstShgtaish  the  first  6f  these  writieirsv  ivho>  by  a 
tei*e  felicity  of  geniuSj  united;  ink  himself  the  most 
diitiii^iishtng  qualities  of  thd  .mathematician  and 
!of '  the  ordtor. '  We  are  astonished  at  perceiving, 
i^ni^4^p«atee  person>iand  in  the  same  composition, 
'  4dte  bdosct  >  Jl3gi<b ; .  of '  Aiiistotle  •  combined  ^  with   the 
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amplifying  powers  of  Plato^  The  candour,  the 
good  sense^  the  natural  arrangement^  the  unpre- 
meditated graces  of  Tillotson,  if  th^  excite  less 
admiration^  give  us  ahnost  equal  pleasure.  It  is> 
indeed^  the  peculiar  boast  of  the  English  nation, 
to  have  produced  a  set  of  dirines^  who,  being, 
equally  acquainted  with  classical  antiquity  andin^ 
spired  writ^  and  capable  of  joining,  to  the  deepest 
results  of  unassisted  reason^  the  advantages  of  a 
superior  illumination^  have  delivered  dowxii-.to 
posterity  a  body  of  moral ,  instruction  more  pure, 
copious,  and  exact,  thdn  subsists  amongsit  any  othar 
people;  and  had  they . appealed  more  frequently  tp 
the  peculiar  priijciptes  of  the  gospel,  had  theyap- 
fused  a  more  evaagelical  spirit  into  their  discoujr^# 
instead  of  representing  Christianity  too  niuch  as 
a  mere  code  .of  morals,  they  would  have  left  us 
nothing  to  wish  or  to  regret.  Thpir  decision  of 
moral  questions  was  for  the  most  part  unques- 
tionably just ;  but  they  contemplated  moral  duties 
too  much  apart,  neglecting  to  blend  them  suffi- 
ciently with  the  motives  and  principles  of  pure 
revelation,  after  the  manner  of  the  inspired  writers ; 
and  supposing  them  to  believe,  they  forgot  to 
inculcate,  the  fundamental  truth — that  '^  by  tlie 
deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  living  shall  be  justified.'' 
Those  internal  dispositions,  whence  right  qonduct 
can  alone  flow,  were  too  little  insisted  on ;  the 
ag/^ncy  of  the  Spirit  was  not  sufficiently  honoured  or 
acknowledged  ;  and  the  subprdinatipji  of  the  duties 
o£ithe  second  to  those  of  the  fir3t  tabl^  xxot  enough 
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kept  in  view.  The  virtues  they  recommended  and 
enforced  were  too  oft^i  considered  ;as  the  native 
growth  of  the  human  heart;  instead  of  being  re- 
presented as  ^^ fruits  of  the  Spirit.''  Jesus  Chriigt 
urns  not  laid  as-  the  foundation  of  morality  ;  and  a 
very  ^sparing  use  was  made  of  the  motives  to  its 
practice  deduced  from  his  promises^  his  example^ 
and ;  hi$  sacrifice.  ^  Add  to  tiDis>  that  the  labours  ol^ 
these  great  men  were  ewqiloyed  almost '  entirely  in 
illustrating  and  enforcing  the  obligation:  of  particular 
duties,  while  the  doctrine;  of  the  cross- ehgaged  little 
of  their  attention;  except  so;  fer  as  it  was  impugned 
by  the  objections  of  infidels,  or?  ^nlutilated  by  the 
sophistry  of  papists.  Frotn  the  'pe>Tusal  of  theif 
writings,  the  iinpression  natwally- restiits>  that'ia= 
belief  of  the  evidences  of  rev^ilied  religidn,  joined 
to  a  correct  deportment  in  soiciial  life,  is* adequate 
to  air  the  demands  of  ^dhrifetianity.  '  Fbr  these: 
reasons;  much  as  we  adthii^;'  we  (^antibt  teeotnmend 
them  in  an  tmqualified  manneti  nbf '  consider  them' 
as  safe  guides  in  religion.  . ;  -    •      i  . . 

By  these  remarks,  we  int^iid'ho' offente6^  to  'any 
class  bf  christians.  That  thfe  celefBratefl  ■  authors 'We' 
have  Aiferition^,  with  others  of  a  sitAilaf '^fetarhpi 
have  refined  the  style  and  iraproMed^ the' taste  of  th^' 
EngKsh  pulpit,  while  they  have  poiit^d  a  fcopimis 
stream  of  knowledge  on  the-  pubKc'niirid^  wie  are  as 
re^dy  tb  acknowledge  as  their 'wiirniest  admirers; 
but  we  Will  tibt  disguise  our '  conviction'  that,  for 
the  jUsfdellneAtibh  of  the  ^'trtithas  it  is  in  Jesus,- 
we  must  look  to  the '  Batxters,  the  Howes,  and  the 
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Ushevfi^' e£<  ap-  torliotrlpcffiodif  tHeicwkorowiahiiOr.'to 
catch  th6  flame:  of  i^otion^^hy^iJfeimAp^utQ  ^ 
words  >^  which  >  tare  (i6pi«itAii4j  aro  ]ifiay"'jwiIfe(lif9T{9 
recoorseto  the  writings  oCtbe  faiillt€ir>»fiotwitii(taiiAh 
ing  their  intrioacy  of  mMhed .aiiid^ifoUxit^jQlf&tyli^tT 
It'ife  with  pecnliajr  satis&o<)idn.lTOr)eaU)jll|iei8tt6&r 
t]6n  of  oiu*  readers^  to  a  wbife  wbich/flmites^iiiiioa 
considerable  degree^  the  excellencieijxtfi  etftchitf^Mis 
of  divines  alluded  t6^/witbbu4rth6][Diilttfi9cis.')ilThe 
discourses  are  oa  tbe^iblfapintigt  /imbjecte : -Owrl^iil 
J^sus  Christ  i  tlhid' FoiifadatiDn  o£iMifi»*alit}s;/J9li;(t]p^ 
Evils  resulting  frQmJ&lsa^iPriniDiples  of  ^IVfiomlitjfi^  Oft 
the  Changes(predubed^  by.dhe  Coming  oCiQhml^  dOi 
the  SituatioDj  ^f ^  iMeni  as  to '  the  Divioe  law  ;  vJhisti^ 
fioation  <  not' attainable  .ibyAots  of.  Molality  (•;;  on 
hiving  ^er  die  Flesh  ^or  after  the  Spirit ;  >tbe  fLove 
of  God  an  InKktceineiiti  to  strict  M^na^Iiifty ;;  on  Bro- 
therly Love-;  on  the  Love  of  Money  15  'OOitlihe.' Sacri- 
fice- of  WarWly-  interest  to  I>nty ;  dn  <  iChristian 
Bounty;  on  IDfecontent;  on  Worldly  Anixiel^i'i;: -on 
Christian  Obedience  to  Civil  Rulers  <-.  Chnstia^ 
P^ti^iotism  illustrated  by  the  Chairacter  ■  of  Nehe- 
ifiiahj^on  qwiet  Diligence  in  our  Proper  Cbnooms ;; 
onr  Partiality ;  on  Suspicion ;  on  doing  Evil;  to  pjxv 
duce  iGood;'  on  thp  Superiority  of  Moral  Conduct 
reqtiited  of  GhristiansJ  The  reader  will  petroeive  it 
was  not'  thie  authot's  design  to  make  asystematic 
arrangement  of  christian  duties,  and  that  there  are 
many  vices  and  ■  Virtue*^  not  comprehended  wfthin 
the  plan  of  his  present  work.  I»  the  didoussionj  lof 
tfae^  i^bjecid  whicfa^'he  'haS'SieteiTted,  h^'has  evini^ 
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laueh^  iobsermtioiv  !df  hitman  ilife,  a  deep  insi^)  mti 
thj^  trUe^^princfples  of  morals^  d/nd  an  intimate  ac* 
^tmkiV3ikite  vfit^  the  genmsf  of  the  christian  religion;. 
Itt^  had  ejected  hi^  edifice  upon  a  solid  basis;  in 
tb^^4)fa6ke>  of  'his  Tnaberia;l8;  he  has  carefully  ex* 
olu^i^'tfk^!  wood/hay^  and  stubble^  aikd  admitited 
mo^  brnatneiits'  Mt  such  as  are  fitted  to 'grace  the 
teifapW'of' (Sod. '•'• 
>i^The  -iteibilligent'readeiri^wiH  discoTier,  in  these 
liii^lHin^^  the  advanfe^e' ;  resulting  from  studying 
tHKlr^ty-  aS'a>8ci^n(ie.  :  it<will>  yield  him  great  satis^ 
fiicti0fi''tO'fi^d  the\mter  hsc^ndingfOn  all  occasions 
t6  fliTBtipHtic^lesv  farming  his  deciskxa  on  compre*- 
li^fidlve  ^ws,  separating  what  as  specious  from 
what  'isSsolitf,  and  enforcing  linorality  by  no  motives 
whidh'ate  suspicious  or  equivbeal.!  He  will  not  see 
TOoMty  or  amibitioti  pressed  into  the  service  of  virtue, 
Ofr^aily 'approach  to  the  adoption  of  that  dangerous 
policy  ^vAich  prop6Ses  to  expel  one  vice/by  encow- 
tagmg  'lano/thei!.  He  will  meet  with  no  flattering 
MK^omiiAns  on  the  purity  and  dignity  of  our  nature, 
i^dncf' of '  those  appeals  to  the  innate  goodness. of  the 
humani  heart,,  which  are  either  dtteiiy.  ineffectual, 
or,!if 'they  restrain  from  open  profligacy,  diffusa,  at 
thd  saibe  time>  the  more  subtle  poison  of  pride,  and 
Bei&righteotisness.  Mr.  Gisborne  never  confounds 
die'  Amotions  of  morality  with  the  offices  of  the 
Saviour,,  nor  ascribes  to  human  virtue,  polluted  and 
iniperfeieti  at  best,  any  part  of  those  transcendent 
tefStot&rvi^hibh  -the-  New  Testament,  teaches  us  to 
liinfmte  to  ^  the  mediation  of  iQhiist    He  consid^irs 
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the  whole  compass  of  >  moral  duties  as  branches  of 
religion,  as  prescribed  by  the  will  of 'God>  and  BO 
farther  acceptable  to  him  than  as  th^  pfoc^ 
from  religious  motives.  ''    ...:"'. 

The  disposition  in  mankind  to  se^k  justification 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  has  been  so  mudh' flattered 
and  encouraged  by  the  light  in'  Mrbidi  moral  duties 
have  been  usually  placed^  tbatt  Mn  Gisbom<e^has 
shewn  his  judgement 'by  cotmteractitig  this -efrror 
at  the  outset  We  recomnieild  to  the  seiidiis  at^- 
tention  of  our  readers,  with  this  viewy  the -fimrth 
sermon,  on  Justification  not  attainable -i>y- Acts  of 
Morahty.  •  We  have  never  seen  a  publication  in 
which  that  important  argument  is  set  in  'd*  moife 
clear  and  convincing  light.  .i    )      m    . 

Though  Mr.  Otsborne  for  a  series  of  yters  has 
distinguished  himself  as  the  able  opponent  Of  the 
doctrine  of  expediencyyyet  on  no  occasion  >  has 
he  exerted  more  ability  in  this  cause  than  in  his 
present  work.  \  We  recommend  it  to  the  thinking 
part  of  the  .public  to  forget  for  a  moment 'that 
they,  are  reading  a  sermon,  and  conceive :  them*^ 
selves  attending  to  the  arguments  of  a  sober  and 
enlightened  philosopher.  To  purify 'the  sources  of 
morals,  and  to  detect  the  principles  of  a  theory, 
which  enables  us  to  err  by  system  and  be  de^ 
praved  by  rule,  is  to  do  good  of  the  highest  sort ; 
as  he  who  diminishes  the  mass  of  human  calamity 
by  striking  one  from  the  list  of  diseases,  is  a 
greater  benefactor  to  mankind  than  >  the  physicito 
who  performs   the   greatest  nutnber:of  ■cares.i-It 
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is  in  ,  this  light  we  [look:  upon  >  the  labours  of  the 
priese^  author;  to.  whom  we  are  more  indebted 
thWy  1.1(91  wy  other  individual  for  discrediting  a 
doctrine,  which  threatens  to  annihilate  religion; 
to.  lqp^^;the/ foundatiow  of  morals,  and  to  debase 
tl^  pb[^aqt^r"Of  tbeynationv  We  recmnmend  to 
uniy^rsal  ;  perusal '  the  ^  >adn\irable  discourse,  on  the 
Evils  resulting  from  felse  Prin(Jiples  of  Morality. 

The  tno  :  discourses  ^  which  i  propose  to  illustrate 
th^  .(ilharacter  of  .Nehemiahi  cohtain  the  most 
valuable  histruction^ada|)ted/ in  particular,  to  the 
use  of  those  who  <K;cupy  .the  highet  ranks,:  or 
whO|  posseisa  stations  of  oomoianding  influence  and 
authority.  ,  They  evince;  just  •  and  enlarged  views 
of  the  duties  attached  to  elfivated  situations,  and 
hfie^'the  the  purest  spirit  of  duristkn  >  benevolence. 
The  iSermoD'  on  thje  Lovei  ofiMon^y-' displays,' 
perhaps,'  most  of  the  powers  <  ofi  >  ttiO' orator,  and 
demoustv^tes  in  how  tnasterly  a  maimer  the  author 
is  ca|)able, .  when  he  pleases,  offenfoi'cing  "the 
ternorsf :  of*  the  Lord."  It  contains:  some  awful  pas- 
sages, in  which,  by  a  kind  of  repeated  asseveration 
of  the  same  truth,  and  the  happy  i  reiteration  of 
the  same -words,  an  ;  effect  is  produced  resembling 
that  of  i  repeated;  claps'  lof  thmiden-  We  shall  pre-* 
sent  our  readers  with  the  following  specimen.  ' 

''f  Fourthly.  Me(Htate  on  tibe  final  condition  to 
"  which,  the  lover  of  money  is  hastening.  The 
^^' covetous,  the  man  vAio  is  under  the  dominion  of 
"therJove  tirf  money,  ^  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
"dom-  of  God.'     In  the' present  hfe   he   has  a 
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**  forfetart^  of  the  fruit*  of  hte'  siti;  Heis/  reotlcfes, 
''anxious,  dissatisfied:  at  one  time  bakvissed  byi 
**  undertainty  as  to  the  probable  result  of  his  ^o*- 
"jects;  at  another,  soured  by  the  failure  of  thetn; 
''  at  another,  disappointed  in  the  midst  of  suodeBs, 
'*  by  discerning,  too  late,  that  the  same-  exertions 
''  employed  in  some  other  line  of  advantage  would 
''  have  been  more  productive^  But  suppose  him 
'^  to  have  been,  t^rotxgb  lifie^'  as  free  from>  the 
'^  effects  of  these  so wqes  of  vexation  as  the  moit 
**  favourable  '^pictUrfe^  coiild  represent  him,  /hte 
^  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  'Of  God/  He  may 
**  not :  have  beeii=  ■  a»  miser ;  but  he  waq^'  a  lover  of 
'' tnbn&f:  H»e  mtty'n6t  have  been  aiv  extortioner  g 
"  btit  he  Was'  a*  loveir  of  money.  He  may  not  have 
"beeii  fraudulewt;  ^>Ht  he  was*  ar  lover  6f  money. 
"  '  He  ^haltnot- inhferit  the  kingdom  ^oC  God/  He 
^^  has  had'  his^  ^iay  knd '  Ms  objeot.*    He  has  sought; 

AHd'he  ^m^yhave  adcamulated>  edrthly    possess 

«ibns;  By  th'^ir  instrumentality^  he  may  have 
<^  gratiflefd  ■  to«wy  other  appetites  and  desires,  :  But 
^^lAh  did  ffot^seik  first  the  kingdom  of  God;,  tbere-r 
•♦foite"  he  'fiiiall  mot'    obtain    it4 '  He  ^/ loved  th^ 

Wt>riA5l  th^efore  he  *  shall  perish  with  the  world,? 

Hfe^hi«  \dlfully!  bartered  his  soul  for  moneyu  In 
**  vaitt  ls''he^>now  aghast  at  his=  former  madness^ 
**  Iti'Vaitt'idoes  *he  novt  detest  the  idol  which  be 
"worshipped.  'The?  gate  of  salvation  is  dosed 
^^  against  him.  He  inherits  the  bitterness^  of  uur 
*'  availing  remorse,' thfe  honors  of  eftecnfel.deatlv.HrtTr 
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,<.M\ym  weriji calledL  to. specify; the  <i^8cp^r^,  ia.tJpe 
prdseasit  VQljgme  that  appeared  to .  m ,  th^  most  inge- 
mm^  raiad«  original  we  should:  be  inclined!  to  poipt 
ton  the  eighteenth, -on  Suspicion^. 
,r Hailing  expiressed  our.  waim  approbation  of  tik^is 
peirfarmancQi  justice  compeki  us  to  notice  what 
ipipear  tp;  us;  its  principal  blemishes ;  which,  how-* 
ewer,  are,  so  overbalanced*  by  the  merit  of  the 
whole,  that  we  should  lscai;icely  deem  thengi  worthy 
of 'srem^k^  were  it  not  requisite  to  vindicate  our 
ddim  ito( I  impartiality.  .  jAigainstiithi^^jSeQtiipQnts,  or 
the uaridngetneiit  of  these  MdisQ()^n$es.<iW6)h9'Ve  no-* 
ihing'.tb  object:  the  fbnner  are, ajbottOSt  inyanalxly 
just :  andw important,  often  strik^ngi  ^d  original;- 
tbei  latter  4s  natural  and  easy^  preaerYin^vtH?!  ^jpe^i^ 
of  method  even  where  it  may ( ^e^em  tpi  n^gjieqtj  the 
fdmn;  ? equally;  remote,  from;i.thft;  Ipweneff^  ofj  an 
ImiBBgue;. .  and  \  the  ostentation  (€l  \(^c^\ :  qxi^cti^ess. 
With  :|;he  style  of  this  work  we,:iCan5q^t  .^yi,thafc 
we; are  quite  so  much  satisfied,  .iP;$rspic;uou5>i,4ig-* 
nififed,  >and  correct,  it  yet  wants*  SQ^ethwg  i  .liiOTe 
oft  aineiiityy  variety^  and  ease-  ..'InstQa^  :pfi  i,\iat 
flejdbility  >  which  bends  to  accommMxd^e  .  its^f .  tto 
tite-  different  'conceptions  which  ocowySt  pijflsi^^es 
a:  sort  of  uniform  statelinessi.u  Thfe  arfc  0jf(jt?|ips- 
positioii>y  carried,  in  our  opinipn^  to  excess,  together 
with  the  preference  of  learned  :  to  .^jdaia  Sa??on 
Words,  give  it  an  air  of  Latitiity,  wi^iclv  ,must 
^isceisarily.  render  it  less  intell^ble  and  aqcj^pt- 
ablet 'ia^iuiiletteared  mindsw  i  Ifi  is^^indeedj,  but  fair 
to  remark,  that  the  discourses  appear  ^tp  have;  b.^ji 
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chiefly  designed  for  the  use  bf  the  higher  classiiesL 
But  while  we  allow  this  apology  its  jiifet'  Weight, 
we  are  still  of  opinioti  thdt  the  cortpositlbn'tnighl 
have  assumed  a  nior6  easy  and  naturar  air,  without 
losing  any  thing  of  its  force  or  Weauf  Jr,  Addressed 
from  the  pulpit  should,  iri  dlir  a^ij^reheriisiidh,  hA^^ 
make  some  approach  to  thfe  chiti'cfer  of  being  plaiii 
and  popular,  '  '  =  •  '*" 

Another  blemish  which '  strikeis  us  in  this  Tirbft; 
is  the  frequent  use  of  intiSiTogatJoiis,  irrtVodxiC^ 
not  only  in  the  Want!  'and  impassioned "p!ii^> 
where  they  are  graceful,  but  in  the  midst  of  argu- 
mentative discussion.  We  have  been  struck  with 
the  prevalence  of  this  practice  in  the  more  recent 
works  of  clergymen,  beyond  those  of  any  other 
order  of  men.  With  Demosthenes,  we  know  in- 
terrogation was  a  very  favourite  figure;  but  we 
recollect,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  more  vehement  parts  of  his  speeches,  in 
which,  like  the  eruptions  of  a  furnace,  he  broke 
out  upon,  and  consumed  his  opponents.  In  him 
it  was  the  natural  expression  of  triumphant  indig- 
nation :  after  he  had  subdued  and  laid  them  pro- 
strate by  the  force  of  his  arguments,  by  his  abrupt 
and  terrible  interrogations  he  trampled  them  in 
the  mire.  \n  calm  and  dispassionate  discussion, 
the  frequent  use  of  questions  appears  to  us  un- 
natural :  it  discomposes  the  attention  by  a  sort  of 
starting  and  irregular  motion,  and  is  a  violation 
of  dignity,  by  affecting  to  be  lively  where  it  is 
sufficient  praise  to  be  cogent  and  convincing.     In 
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a  jyqix^,  wheUj,  instead  of  being  used  to  give  addi- 
tjpnpj^  vdhiemepce  to  a  discourse,  they  are  inter- 
?ggjr^pd  in  a .  series  of  arguments,  as  an  expedient 
fpr  jEj^Jiveiiing  the  attention  and  varying  the  style, 
th^y.Jjl^ye  an  ,  air  of  undignified  flippancy.  We 
^p^d  scarcely  have  noticed  these  little  circum- 
^jb^qeSpij^  jan^^njferior  >vork;  but  we  could  not 
satisfy  ourselves  to  let  them  pass  M^ithout  obser- 
vatiap  ir^:  an  author  who,,, to  merits  of  a  more 
^];)^p,t^^l  nature^  join^  so,  many  and  such  just 
gq^tjMisippsto  ,the  character,  of  a  fine  writer. 
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REVIEW 

GREGORY' 3     LETTERS. 


letters  to  a  Friend  o4  ike  JEttdSHcekt  Doetrimay  and  Dufiet  if 
the    Christian    Religion,      By   Olihxhui   Greoout,  -LIa  Di 

of  the  Royal  Military  Academy  y  Woolwich*    1812. 

4l&  this  i$  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit,  and  written 
upon  a  subject  which  all  must  confess  to  be  of  the 
la$t  importance,  we  shall  ende8yoiir>  after  being 
indulged  with;  a  few  preliminary  remark,  to  give 
81  pretty  cojnous  ailalysis  of  its  contents;  not 
4Qubting  the  greater  part  of  our  readers  wiU  be 
gn^licrilbous  to  avail  themselves  of  the  rich  enter- 
ta>nnvBnt  and  instruction  which  its  perusal  will 
ua^^^tionably  afford.  The  first  volume  is  em* 
pl^y/ed  in  the  discussion  of  a  subject  which  has 
e^aged  the  powers  of  the  wisest  of  men  through 
a*- series  of  ages;  and  minds  of  every  size,  and  of 
ewary  rdiverslty  of  acquisition,  having  contributed 
their  qiiotd  towards  its  elucidation,  the  acciimu* 
lation  of  materials  is  such,  that  it  has  become  more 
necessary,  perhaps  more  difficult,  to  arrange  than 
to  wvent«  In  :the  iCmiduqt  of  so  extensive  an  argu- 
niwt>  jthe  talents  of t the; writer ^#ill  chiefly  appear> 
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in  giving  the  due  degree  of  relief  and  prominence 
to  the  difierent  branches  of  the  subject,— in  deter- 
mining what   should  be   placed   in  a   strong   and 
brilliant  light,  and  /what  sihould  be  more   slightly 
sketched, — and    disposing    the    whole    in    such  a 
manner  as  shall  give  it  the  most  impressive  effect. 
If  there  is  httle  room  for  the  display  of  invention, 
other   powets  ai-e  requisite,  not  less  rare   or   less 
useful ;  a  nice  and  discriminating  judgement,  a  true 
logical  taste,  and  a  talent  of  extensive  combination. 
Au  ^rdinaxy  thinker  feels  himself  lost  in  so  wide  i 
fifeld';'  is  incapable  of  dlkssifying  the  objects  it  pre- 
sents ;  and  wastes  his  attention  on  such  as  are  trite 
aiii^!<saii}taQM»i^;  instead  of :  directing  it  td 'those  trhiolt 
ar^  gveali  <and  iiixiterestizig.  >>  IF-^theref  •are^'Subjeetft' 
w)ik)l  ijk)tfo  difficult; to  discuss  far  want  of  id^ta  to 
jux^e^  iipoas^M^and,  .  while  1  they  alliii^e^^  by  4hef*' 
^ppeafanee  i  >  of  abstract  graiideur,'  are  '  soon'  *  found 
tQi  }fim   themselves  in^   £natles9 }  logomit^l^ls  ktid  > 
u^p^^nii^gt  [Subtleties,  such  as :  thi'  greater  part'  <  of 
tj|^/di9PU9$Jons  on  time,  space;  tand  i^cessai^'^^^* 
is^cej-H^he^e  are  others  whosd^ idiffibidty  =i6pt4fi^' 
fy§^  (^^{iQppoaite; cause,  from  the  immense' vkri^( 
qf«.idi^t9ct  topics  r.^fid  ootisideration^  inMoWed' 4ii  * 
tb^i{*;4isc^$isio^,  of  which  the  diirine^oiigkiation-'OF' 
qjiri^iapity ^>  is  i^  #t|iking   specimen ;   ^hich '  ^it  .kai^ 
h^^niei4ifi^ult(.to  iirefttvas  it  oiight  to  be  ti^atedi' 
mf9r^:WrCQtiaQquence<.of  itfae-  ^aiiety^and  supeif^^' 
^j^i;Vpda4|9^iQ|titft}prcMl&:-^        huj?   -•:      .^;    •  -^ 

-fi^ 4(i^^^miiWtife>  we  suspebt)(di2^i1hisigreat  cslase 
h4&t)(]|^nrfillM:)  4iiiittl6^  iinjiar^  iby^^tb^^Jr^udieiM^' 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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conduct  of  a  certain  class  of  preachers  and  writers, 
who^  in  just  despair  of  being  able  to  handle  a  «ngk 
topic  of  religion  to  advantage^  for  want  of  having 
paid  a  devout  attention  to  the  Scriptures^  fly  like 
harpies  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  on  which 
they  are  certain  of  meeting  with  something  pre* 
pared  to  their  hands,  which  they  can  tear,  and  soil> 
and  mangle  at  their  pleasure. 

Diripiuntque  dapes,  contactuque  omnia  fcedant. 

The  famine  also,  with  which  their  prototypes  ia  Virgil 
threatened  the  followers  of  iEneas,  is  not  more  dismal 
than  that  which  prevails  among  their  hewers  and 
readers.  The  folly  we  are  adverting  to  ^d  ooot 
escape  the  observation  nor  the  ridicule  ,  of  Swifl^ 
who  remarked  in  his  days,  that  the  practice  of 
mooting,  on  every  occasion,  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity,  was  much  more  likely  to 
unsettle  the  faith  of  the  simple,  than  to  counteract 
the  progress  of  infidelity.  It  is  dangerous  tofami^ 
liarize  eveiy  promiscuous  audience  to  consider 
religion  as  a  thing  which  yet  remains  to  be  proved, 
to  acquaint  them  with  every  sophism  and:  oavH 
which  a  perverse  and  petulant  ingenuity  has^  found 
ont,.«uiaccompanied,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  with 
ai  satisfactory  answer;  thus  leaving  the  poison  to 
opierate,  without  the  antidote,  in  minds  which 
ought  to  be  strongly  imbued  with  the  principle^i, 
and  awed  by  the  sanctions,  of  th^' gospel.  It -in 
degrading  to  the  dignity  of  a  revela;tion,  establidhei 
t*n?ough  a  i^uccession  of  ttgesbj^iiidtibitable  ptoi^ft. 
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to  be  adverting  every  moment  to  the  hypothesis  of 
its  being  an  imposture,  and  to  be  inviting  every 
kisolent  sophist  to  wrangle  with  us  about  the  title, 
when  'we  should  be  cultivating  the  possession.  The 
practice  we  are  now  censuring  is  productive  of 
another  inconvenience.  The  argument  of  the  truth 
d£  Christianity  being  dn  argument  of  accumulation, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  that  nature,  that  the  force  of 
it  results  less  from  any  separate  consideration  than 
from  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  circumstances, 
conspiring  toward  one  point,  and  termmating  in  one 
conclusion- ;  this  concentration  of  evidence  is  broken 
lo  pieces  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  it  in 
superficial  descants ;  than  which  nothkig  can  be 
OCfHceivted  better  calculated  to  make  what  is  great 
lappear  little,  and  what  is  ponderous,  light.  The 
trite  obBerration,  that  a  cause  is  injured  by  the 
adoption  of  feeble  arguments,  rests  on  a  basis  not 
cfiftem  considered,  perhaps,  by  those  who  most  readily 
assent  to  its  truth.  We  never  think  of  estimating 
tile- powers  of  the  imagination  on  a  given  subject, 
](»]9/thQ  actual  performance  of  the  poet;  but  if; he 
idisappcniit  us,  we  immediately  ascribe  •  his>  :£ailure 
llOtMthe  poverty  of  his  genius,  without  accusing 
Jife/subject  or  his  art.  The  re^ons  of  fiction  we 
l^atujally  conceive  to  be  boundless ;  but,  when  an 
iHittflmptJa  made  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  a 
j^tqpq^fi^n  respecting  a  matter  of  fact  or  a  branch 
of  fliorajsju-fwe  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  who  pro- 
|pQ$j98(/^>kaS' made  himself  perfectly  ma^er  of  his 
jBggififf^entiliJm^\th^t,.as  no  co^ideration  has  been 
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neglected  that  would  fevour  his  opiniott, -we  sfllall 
not  err  in  taking  our  impression  of  the  'cause' ^fr6fia 
the  defence  of  its  advocate.  If  that  cflUi^'  -^^ppeA 
to  be  such  as  involves  the  dearest  interests  dt^  tti^u9[^ 
kind,  we  need  not  remark  how  much  injury'  it  'is 
capable  of  sustaining  from  this  quarter. 

Let  us  not  be  supposed,  by  these  •  remarks;  '■  to 
comprehend  within  our  censure  the  Writer,;  whtf, 
amidst  the  multifarious  proofs  of  revelation,  *  sele^tfi 
a  single  topic,  with  a  view  to  its  more  elabbrs^ 
discussion,  provided  it  be  of  such  a  nature  that'  at 
will  support  an  independent  train  of  thought  ;8tltto, 
for  example,  as  Paley  has  pursued  in  'his^Ho^fife 
Paulinae,  to  which  a  peculiar  value  ought'  >t(y  b^ 
attached,  as  a  clear  addition  to  the  body  of  ^hti§- 
tian  evidences.  All  we  mean  to  assert  is,  that 'It  is 
incomparably  better  to  be  silent  on  the  €?vide]hdes 
of  Christianity,  than  to  be  perpetually  adverting  to 
them  in  a  slight  and  superficial  manner ;  alfwi'^th^t 
a  question  so  awful  and  momentous  as  that  rctetiAg 
to  the  origin  of  the  christian  religion,  ought  not  <tb 
"be  debased  into  a  trivial  commonplace.  L<et'jt  »bfe 
fbrriially  discussed,  at  proper  intervals, '  by '  such 
men,  and  such  only,  as  are  capable  of  bringing  to  lit 
the  time,  talents,  and  information,  requisite  to  plaee 
it  in  a  commanding  attitude.  That  the  authbr^^f 
the  present  performance  is  possessed  of  these 'qua- 
lifications to  a  very  great  degree,  -  will  ^ttffldefft^ 
appear  from  the  analysis  we  propose  to  gi^^bfl  the 
work,  and  the  ^ecimettfe  we^  s!fel^^'Ok6bafei<^0if4B^ 
exhibit' of  its  dieddtidrf.     1    ''^-''^   >^«i(>mi(|o    iiii  to 
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:i  It  is  uslaej:ed  in  by  a  modest  and  dignified  dedi- 
caition .  to  Colonel   Mudge,  lieutenant-governor   of 
tfeaitirefyal  military  institution,  of  which  the  author 
i&  «<)•  distinguished  an  ornament.     The  whole  is  cast 
into  the  form=  of  Letters  to  a  Friend  ;  and  the  first 
volume,  we  are  given  to  understand,  formed  the 
subject  of  an  actual  correspondence.     As  much  of 
the  /epistolary  style  is   preserved  as   is   consistent 
^ith  th^,  natiu-e  of  a  serious  and  protracted  argu- 
iVi^nt^  without  ill-judged  attempts  at  refi-eshing  the 
^ttf^lltion  of  the  reader  by  strokes  of  gaiety  and 
Jb^^W)Ufti  .  Th?  mind  of  the  writer  appears  to  have 
|i^6]^[tpQ  deeply  impressed  with  his  theme  to  admit 
'Of  such .  lexcursions,  the  absence  of  which' will  not, 
jp^f^-q-peirpuaded,  be  felt  or  regretted. 
Pf  jP^fope  he?  proceeds   to  state-  the  direct  proofs 
xrf)ithfer /divinity  of  the  christian  religion^  he  shews, 
W  i^nl*^€gry  striking  manner,  the  absurdities  which 
Wrtflstij^:  necessity,  be  embraced  by  those  who  deny 
]^}t<|>yet^nces  to   revelation;  enumerating,  in   the 
(&!»»' Off!  a,  creed,  the  various  strange  and  unterja- 
ilejipositions  which  form  the   subject  of  sceptic^ 
ftelief.  /  1  In- this  part  of  the  work,  that  disease  in 
ithct  kitejldctual  temperament  of  infidels  is  placed 
•j»,(^  stronger  and  juster  light  than  we  remember 
'\to-thAy^i  se^m  it,  which  may  not  improperly  be  de- 
~»ap[ril3fe^tedi,the  creduhty  of  unbeHevers.     This  rie- 
^(^S0fltetio|iiiforms  the  contents  of  the  first  letter. 
t>ri  J  'Bfeeoi^^essity  pf  revelation,  is ,  still  more,  indispu- 
yttfc^i^wedifjjjijj  an  appeal,  tp  fact^,  and  a  survey 
of  the  opinions  which  prevailed  ^  ?Wong  the  njost 
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enlightened  heathens^  respecting  God>  moral :  duty^ 
and  a  future  state.  Under  each  of  these  heads^  our 
author  has  selected^  with  great  judgenaent,  numerow 
instances  of  the  flagrant  and  pernicious  errors  ett 
tertained  by  the  most  celebrated  pagan  legislatodtSy 
poets^  and  philosophers ;  sufficient  to  demonstiiatet 
beyond  all  contradiction^  the  inability. of  unai^isted 
reason^  in  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state^^to 
conduct  man  to  virtue  and  happineBS,  and: the 
necessity^  thence  resulting,  of  superior  ;akL. :  *  Muoh 
diligence  of  research,  and  much  felicity,  of  arrax^Ch 
ment,  are  displayed  in  the  management  of;4Jm 
complicated  topic,  where  the  reader  will  find  eisr 
hibited,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  most  nmterial  :£m^ 
adduced  in  Leland's  voluminous  work  on  thia  subjeqt> 
All  along,  the  author  holds  the  balance  with  a 
firm  and  steady  hand,  without  betraying  a  dispor 
sition  either  to  depreciate  the  value  of  those  jdisr 
coveries  and  improvements  to  which  reason  raaUy 
attained,  or  to  charge  the  picture  of  its  aberrations 
and  defects  with  deeper  shades  than  justly  belong 
to  it.  The  most  eminent  among  the  pagans.  th^Qir 
silves,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  whp,  having  ,nQ 
other  resource,  were  best  acquainted  with  its  w^ftkr 
ness  and  its  power,  never  dreamed  of  denying  tJ^ 
necessity  of  revelation :  this  they  asserted  .  i^ .  the 
most  explicit  terms ;  and  on  some  occasions  se€a^ 
to  have  expected  and  anticipated  the  compf)unjic|9<- 
tion  of  such  a  benefit.  We  make  no  apolpgy^fp}: 
citing,  fix)m  the  present  work,  thci  foUowir^/l/ift- 
markable  passage   out  of   Plato,- tending  both  tp 
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c^itfirnk:  the  fkct  of  a  revelation  being  anticipated^ 
and  to  evince,  supposing  nothing  supernatural ,  in 
the-  case,  the  profound  sagacity  of  that  great  author* 
He  says,  *'  This  just  person  (the  inspired  .teacher  of 
whom  he  had  been  speaking)  must  be  poor,  and 
void  of  all  quahfications  but  those  of  virtue  alone  ; 
that  a  wicked  world  would  not  bear  his  instructions 
aftd  reproofs ;  and  therefore,  that  within  three  or  four 
years  after  he  began  to  preach,  he  should  be  perse- 
cuted, imprisoned,  scourged,  and  at  last  be  put  to 
deathi"*  .  In  whatever  light  we  consider  it,  this 
ttiti^t  be  allowed  to  be  a  most  remarkable  passage ; 
^f^tfeer  we  regard  it  as  merely  the  conjecture  of  a 
hJgftily  enlightened  mind,  or  as  the  fruit  of  ipron 
p'hetic  suggestion  :  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  absnr^ 
dity  in  supposing  that  the  prolific  Spirit  scattered, 
on  certain  occasions,  some  seeds  of  truth  amidst 
that  mass  of  corruption  and  darkness  which  op- 
pressed the  pagan  world.  The  opinion  we  hav^ 
ventured  to  advance,  is  asserted  in  the  most  positii^e 
l^rms,  in  several  parts  of  Justin  Martyr's  Second 
Apol6gy.  Without  pursuing  this  inquiry  farther,  w^ 
iihall  content  ourselves  with  remarking>  that,  as.  the 
sufficieiKjy  of  mere  reason,  as  the  guide  to  truth,  neVeir 
entered  into  the  conception  of  pagans,  so  it  coujd 
lifever  have  been  thus  adduced  at  all,  but  in  cona^- 
tjuence  of  confounding  its  results  with  the  dictates 
of  revelation,  which,  since  its  publication,  has  never 
Ceased  to  modify  the  speculations,  and  aid  the 
&i!qitfries,  of  those  who  are  least  disposed  to  bow  to 
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ijth. authority. if  On  aU^tqYKistiopis  i<^. moff^ij^riand 
region y  the  streams /of  thought  have  A(m^  i^hroii^ 
channels  enriched  with  a  oelasliial  pr^>;i¥)ien^iilhft]r 
h^ye  derived  the  tincturefitoiiwhichiijthejfl/we  ift- 
debted  for  their  rarest  ap^.mio^  salutary  •qtolitiesb.u 
^.Before  we  dismiss  the,  «ul^Qf!itii  1Y§  iWQ»Wt  jupt 
observe,  that  the  inefficacy;  iq£  /^n^fis^ii^d  f §«$9n  fiii 
religious. concerns  appears^und€;nifth^y  lifi  twifhp^f^/: 
ihe  doubtful  manner  im  ^hich  the .  wise^tr ;  pa^^t 
were  accustonied  tOi^^pr^ssthomselves;  re^p^Q^ 
a  future  statei,  thei  >€ixistence.  of  iwhich  SWarburtoiL 
is  confident  none.of^he -philosophers/believed;  and 
tl^ei?  proud; 'ri^liancd^  out  .their,  own  virtuei^  whidhj^as 
such,  a^  left  np  toom  for  k^epentano^  t  Qfna  futwiii^ 
state,  Socrates,  ia;  the  near  prospect !  of  dtathy . -is 
represented  by!  { PJata«  as  expressing  a  hope,  acconat- 
panied  with  the  .  greatest :  uncertainty ; ,  !*ndy  i : witfc 
respect  to  the  se<x)Jad  point,  the  lofty  oonfidencQ  io 
their  own  vhrtuie,  which  we  have  imputed  .to  them 
the  .language:  of  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  fanailiaar 
leftters,  is  awfully .  decisive :  "  Nee  enim  dura  erov 
angor  ulla  re,  cum  omni  caream  culpa;  etsiviKiQn 
^roys^nsu  omni  carebo."  "While  I  existylishall 
be^  ftroubfed  at  nothing,  since  I  have  no  feult  whatr 
ever:;  <and.if  I  shall  not  exist,  I  shall  be  devoid .trf 
ail^feeling.":*  .  Sotrue  is  it  that  life  and  mmxori^^ 
were  brought  to  light  by  the  Saviour;  and  tbafc 
until  he  appeared,  the  greatest  of  men  were  equally 
unacquainted  with  their  present  ooiidition  and  tbeif 
future  prospects*  >■•  \.         ■    ■•»■    jmi!'-^  .  .■).:  .',.r..'Oi 
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^  Th^'iieotti  Letter; 'tirhioh  is 'the  ftS^rth  iri'this  serie*, 
fetttt'-lA^st^^s  iw  t^eli^offt.'  ■  Awar^^  thrat;  whilb.dhiS' 
ji^judkB'  '{tgainst  whatever  is'  mysteridus  dubslstbi 
the  ^saving*  •  truths  of  the  gospel  fcan'  find  ^o  >  M^ 
trand^i  th^  ^tithdr  has  taken  great,  and,  as  fai*^i*s 
ttiia.  f(Wde>6f  arguinetit  can*  <^erate,  successful  jpttlns, 
to  • 'pottnt  but  tb€f  'weakness  of  the  foundfetiotts^^dfr 
wMdfithttfi  prejudideJTisstSi'  He  has  shewn;*  b?^^ 
liiip' induction '  ttf  ^artteulats;  in  natural  religioiki 
laiHislUral  philosophy]  and  it*  pur^  And  mixed  malfe*- 
ittdtiosy  ith&t  with  respect  t^' each  of  th'e^e  scietide^i 
wa^  airivei  'by  infallible'  steps,-  >at<  corifdbsions'  of 
wkioh>  ? we  call  form '  no  dear,  deterriunate  6Qri!ce|M: 
Oim&i  ^aiid  that'thid  higher^  parti^>  o£>  mathem^ti^^ 
especially,  ^the  science  which  gibries  in'its 'Siipefibf 
light  and' ddmonstration,  t8em'JJMiith''niysterie^'|aa 
itatt^m^^ehenmble  to  the  full  fts  thos^^i  Kvhi^  dcmeifi^ 
mu? assent ^ in  revelation.^  His!  sferlt  as -fe  nlathe<na*'t 
tsdafa,  for  which  he  has  long'beew  distingirishedj 
seiSwB  fhifli  on  this  occasion  to  excellent  purpo^ 
by  >  enabling  him  to  illustrate  his  subject  bjr  wfefHi- 
sei&cted' examples  from  his  favourite  {S<;iehde$^*^d 
Byfjthkt  means  to  prove,  in  the  most  sAtisfect€*y 
rtiainier>/ 'that  the  mysterious  part^^  of  icWrifetkhitj^ 
ferei' exactly  analogous  to  the  diffictWties'insepaa'ftWi 
fyckfi  ot^v  branches  of  knowledge^  nbt  exdeptiiig 
tb^i^  Which  make  the  justest  prete^ifeibM  t^y  "cSemmY-^ 
fttiiition.  We  run  no  hazard  iii  affiwringi  ^tha* 
lartlyV '  if  *  evei^  >  have^  superior  .philosophical » ^ttain^ 
ments  been  turned  to  a  better  account^ -or  a  richef 
offering  brought  from  the  fields  of  science  into  the 
temple  of  God.     Some  of  his  iWuslTaWom,  \i^\w% 
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^wn  from  the  sublimer  speculations  of  'matheind<^ 
ticB^  tamst  necessarily  be  unintelligible  to  ordinkiy 
readers  i  but  many  of  them!  are  plain  and  itopular? 
and  he  has  succeeded  in  making  the  principle  oh 
which  he  ,  r^easons  throughout :  perfectly  plain  and 
perspicuous^  which  is  this — ^that  we:  are  able^  in  <a 
multitude  of  instances^  to .  ascertain  the  relatione 
of  things,  while  we  know  little  r^ori  nothing  of  the 
naiure  of  the:  things  themselves.  If  the  distitictioii 
itself  is. not  entirely i.nidw^.tthe  force  of  iirguiil^irt 
with  which  it  is  si^orted,  aiid  the  extent  4o  i^oh 
its  illustration,  is  carried,  are  such  as  erincer^'niuch 
original  thinkingj  We  should  iserio'usly  t^tami- 
mendthiig  part  of  the  work  to  tbe^  perusal  iiif 
^'the  barrister/'*  if  he  were  capable  of  understand^ 
ing  it ;  and  to  all,  without  exception,  who  have  te^eii 
perverted  by  the*  shallow  and  ambigtious  sophisttt, 
first  broached,  we  believe,  by  Dr.  Foster,  that  where 
mystery  I  begins,  religion  ends;  when  the -fact  is, 
that  religion  and  mystery  both  begin  and  end  to^- 
gether,  a  portion  6f  what  is  inscrutable  to  'oun 
faculties  being  intimately  and  inseparately  blc»nded 
with  its  most  vital  and  operative  truths*  ^  A  r^Kgi^ii? 
without  its^ mysteries,  is  a  temple  without  its  God;-* 
Having  thus  marked  out  the  ground,  removed' 
this  mbbish  and  made  room  for  the  foiandatiori, 
our  author  proceeds  with  the  skill  of  a  master  to 
erect  a  firm  and  noble  structure,  conductii>g  -  the? 
argument  for  the  truth  of  christiatiity  ' through*  ftlt 
its  stages,  and  commencnng  hisf'iabouri  tri  thk^d^^ 

*  An  anonymous  opposer  of  evangelical  principles,  who  had  then 
attained  some  celebrity,  but  is  now  quite  forgotten.     £d. 
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alffhisttsdbjt^ct  with,  establishing  the-'gefnuineneBd^ 
ai^i  authenticity  of  the  sacred  yolame.  As  hd- 
manifestly  aims  at  utilityy  not  at  display^  we  iaare* 
gladio  find  he  has  availed  hiihself  of  the  profound 
and  original  reasoning  of  Hartleys  which  he'  h«ds 
fortified  all  along  with  ingenious  reflectioris  of  his' 
own,  and  crowned  by  an  appeal  to  the  principal: 
testimonies  of  christian  and  pagan  antiquity.  '  The 
Letter  devoted  to  this  subject  i&  long,  but  riot  more 
aot  thian  the  occasion  demanded,  and;  is  replete  with 
varied  and  extensive  infoi*matioa.  To  the' whol© 
l^' has  annexed  a  very  accurate  "and  porticmlar 
account  of  the  researches  a  Ad  discoveries  of  Dn 
Buchaiian,  made  during  his  visit  *  to  ^  the .  Syrian 
churches  in  India;  nor  are  we  aware  that  there  I  is 
a  single  consideration  of  monlent,  tending 'to  can* 
firm  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  Sbriptures 
in  their  present  state,  which,  in  the  course  of  our- 
author's  eixtended  investigation,  has  escaped  Jii$ 
notice.  By  some  he  will  be  blamed  for  placing  th0: 
prpofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  records; 
l^efore  the  argument  from  prophecy  and  miracles,}, 
Iwit  we  think  he  is  right  in  adopting  such  anat^ 
raugettnent;  since  the  reasoning  on  this  part .  fi?Qt 
only  stands  independent  of  the  sequel,  but  grefttly 
abridges  his  subsequent  labour>  by  enabling  him  tO: 
appeal  on  every  occasion  to  the  testimony  of  scrip-* 
ture,  not .  indeed  as  inspired;  but  as  ani  authentic 
dopupaenti.that  point  having;  foaen  previously  esta- 
l^lji§h€>4i5  Wjhile  itis  in  perfect,  jljqjIsW:  with  that  solici-^, 
tude  he  everywhere  evinces  to  imbue  the  mind  of 
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hi&  I  teodfixs  rrith  <  a:  seriouS'  *  and!  defvotioncQ  isphnk. 
iHarj^isaJoiobk  iof ^'Siolgular  characteri  aikddf ilngk 
antiqititjr,  from  ^wMch' christians  rprofessl  to  ^dettvjfe 
/the  whole  of  their  information  on  rdigion';  ^md-iil; 
o6mbs.down  to  us  under  such,  drcumstaiices;  that 
•etery  thing  relating  to  it  is  capablei  of-  beii^  inve»- 
ftigated>  apart  from  : the  consideration  of  prophecies 
ajid  miracles^  except  its  claim  tbr  inspimtkun.  Whj), 
thenar  should  m>t  the^;pl!etensions  of  this  book  fae 
^^mined , ;  afe  ?  ;the . ,  vdry  outset, .  as  far  asi  tibey  <  ace 
le^sc^ptibte  of  aa independent  examination;  isinoe 
.1ih0  pmof  ^,ita  Win^cgenuine  bnd^^uthentiCy  wiU 
le^t^nd;  its  t^oi^eq^n^esso  £^r  into  t  itbe  subseqileiit 
matter  of  discussion^  as  well  as  exert  a  .gteatti  sixA 
sfalutary  inflwop^ir^nj the. mind  of  the  inquiwr  ?  i 
..{VI?he,n?x|b,(l'ettflr)  lie  (devoted:  ta .  the.:  subgect .  of 
p^yopfoecjris  nmiiV^khi  laftey  nqticing : i «« i ^fewi.of  ih^ 
flw>reMT^5irkftW^!  )p»eQlictioia3 .  nektjng.  to.  therevor 
Ji^ipnPr.ofxpoyfQt.i^and), empire,  he  descends.  , to  , ^ 
iftplie/,pftrj^i<G»Jfiiiii  )iM^igation  of  the  propheci^* 
B^^ingi  tft^th^rMftsgiah,  which  hearcfiiBges.  under 
#rft?aihfta(Ji9r;f(^$i^Qh^as  respect  the  tim^  e^n^'ipS^Q^ 
-pf  154*1:  ftpp^r^PA^i;  Mis  character^  .  doctrine, ;  rejecr 
lj^|iv)<apdtofiwal,.rt4Jiiwph;  md  the  exact  icqrr^T 
jsjppn^fflpe  bptyvijct .  his  contem,ptuoxis  treatment , and 
^ff^ms^y^^^ht!^  frepreseptati<W3s  of  the  ^noieirt 
p^^S-.  ijypd^.jtlpie  ]^t,;.he  embracer i  the; qppor^ 
\nmt'y  og  .re§Qpipg,,ith^  pi:ooJf  irpw  the,  fifty^bird 
chftpter.of  la^bA.ftqm^ .th(?, ;Pa^f< ^ of  this  Jwp>-?? 

Frj^U,„aS|>6:orO;  ,<;hf!i]jinsmiiii4tion,,of/|qw^a^  iflfide^ 
1;^  the.jffx^ph^y  >YPS  m^^^n  ^tej^Ut^Rn^^mPit 
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.wUfh  ihe<'ttTOirlpllantly  refutes^  bji-ian  op^ealt  tenk 
i&aiaihable  passage  in  the  books  of  Origenagmii^ 
Cdsbs.  >  1  In  confirming'  the !  iiaference  froin  \  pro^ 
jhfeoj^  we  again  meet  with  a  judicioufi'  applicatidn 
trf !  ithe  aAithor'S'  mathematical  skill,  by  which'  i  he 
demonstrates,  frotn  the.  doctrine  of  chaacfesi  i  the 
almost  infinite  improbability  ■  bf  the  oconirrencJe  -^off 
fiyfeAr  a  small  jnumbeirMof^  ctotingent.  events'  pi^e^ 
iiict^d  bf  any  one  individ<ual;<*  a!nd  tfoe  absoltrtA 
impassibility,  consequently,  {of '  aocburiting  for  the 
accomplishment  of  ^cb  s  =  npihetous  ^edititions- »as 
iife^e  acccmiplished  in  tbe^persori  of  the  <  M e$sia(H 
teithpufc  ascribing'  it  tb  the  powqjr^^awd  Wisdom- /of 
blMJ  Deitv.  J'  '■  '  "■■'  '  ' •  ^  "'Jj  ,(ioi^.^u';»^/i!>  In  'v>iu\in 
Ffottti'ithe  c6tisideration"ldf-<pi^h^J^;'  hfc^'^pi^ 
beeSs  ttb  i;he-^vi^n<5e  of  teih<adfey;>'And^  the  ^^ciifedi- 
bility^'of  hdman  t^^stiinony;  ^^  >Hd  bdgln»iwtth>s«kit«gl, 
ifi '  few ' «klid '  simple!  terms,'  bur with>Iikll5btj|firecfeifo«^ 
Ihe  Juist?  Idea  of-  a  miracley'^  Which'; '^he^'^rematW^ 
has  dfttsifi^r  been  ■  obscured  thaw '  elt^^A'  -by  ^d^^fti- 
Iritiott  ;^^hile  the  sentimente-eni^rtaihed^  by n^a 
m^imi^on  the  subject  have  Ijedh^^aJmbfefejuriifowwl^ 
bbttrefct/'^hfefi  they  hate  r^  -b^^^tt-t^taiigfe^A  bi- 
heated  'by- contVov^sy.  Thfe'feraridhi^o^^ithe.^^ 
fleiic^^  bf  lidvelatidii  is  cerminfy  ^  "i/^tsf  niUlmW 
debtfed  tiy^the  ivitrbductiott  df  s^tbtk^'refineM^^. 
Ih  wstilig  the  evidefnce  of  thfe  *tWteH^ttiAi  cht^fetSaft 
kvdatfoiAs  bh  the^  ground  cft^hnkiAtil^^y^Yjk'  atithttf 
iffetricti  hi&  ptopt^kionto^ -Ufido^^if^l^^'inirMM; 
b»ji<h^  ^bfriety  of '  i^hitthj'idifiy#ent'  jlidgfemfelit^ 
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believe  hiiA  t<y  be  right :  since,'  admitting'  the'  Mmitar 
lion  to   be  unnecessary,  it  is  but  an  exti^tttie  of 
•caution,  a  leaning  to  the  safe  side;  for  wh^  Will 
dfeny  that  it  is  much  easier  to  prove  it-  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Deity, 
to  permit  an  uncontroiled  miracle  to  be  perfohned 
Sa  support  of  error,  than  to  dewronstrate,    ftbm 
a  metaphysical  consideration  of  the  po Wets   tfnd 
capacities  •  of  spiritual  agents  of  a  high  brdir,'  f Weir 
incapacity   of  accomplishing  what,  to   bur  appre- 
hensions,: must  appeclr  feulpernatural  ?   The  writer 
of  this,  at  least^must  confess  for  himself,  hfe  cd'iiild 
never   find    any  iaatisfactibn  in  such   speciilatichs, 
not   even  in  those  of  Farmer,  ingenioui^  las '  tlifey 
are;   which'  always  appeared  to   him  to  be^  Eke 
advancingito  an  object  by  a  circuitous  and  ttitricate 
pa*h>=  rather  ^  than  taking  the  nearest  road.     B\it  to 
return  ttq  the  present  performance.    After  exhi- 
biting the   toosfc  approved   answers  to  the  flimsy 
sophistry  >0f  Hume,  intended  to  evince  the  incre- 
dibility of  miracles, — and    corroborating  them   by 
areopious  illustration  of  the  four  criteria  of  mira- 
culous )fectoi;  ^uggegted  by  Leslie,  in  his 'tidmirfeble 
wcfrkjieiititledi  A  Short  Method  with  the  Deists,-^ 
he   reduices  'the    only   supposition^  which '  cto^be 
fenwedt  respecting  the   miraicles   recorded  itif  the 
New  Testariicnt^  to  the  four  following;  which  we 
shall  give  in  the  Isrords  of  the  author  :-^       '    '     ' 
♦  J  <^  Either^  first,  the   recorded  accoutifs  of  thofee 
5'i  miracles  were  dbsolute  fictions,  wi^^dly  in ventfed 
^fejy  some  who  had  a'#ish*to''impo9e'up(>tt  tfiankMd. 
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V.Qr,  pecondly^,  Jesus  did  not  work  any  true 
".  miracles ;  but  the  senses  of  the  people  were,  in 
r^,  SQOxe  way  or  other,  deluded^  so  that  they  believed 
"  he  really  did  perform  miracles,  when,  in  &ct,  he 
"  4id  not 

;"  Or,  thirdly,  that  the  spectators  were  not  in 
"  any  way  deluded,  but  knew  very  well  he  wrought 
f'^o  miracles;  yet  were  all  (both  enemies  and 
;  f  ^nijends,  the  Jews  themselves  not  excepted,  though 
",  th^y  daily  '  sougjit  occasion  against  him/)  united 
uin  rr^  close  confederacy,  to  persuade  the  world 
f.*ij3i,e>wTought  the  most  surprising  things.  So  Hist, 
V  wlwloji  some  actively  circulated  reports:  of  those 
*/.a(ma?ing  occurrences,  the  rest  >  kept  their  counsel, 
"^uevOT  offering  to  unmask  the  fraud,  but  managing 
*Ml;be  ijaatter  with  so  much  dexterity  and  cunning, 
?*  aiijiMsuch  an  exact  harmony; and  correspQndence> 
*{,^^t  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ's  performing  miracles 
'/ .$hi^^ld  I  i  become  current,  should  obtain  almost 
If.yi^iyersal  credit,  a»rf  not  a  single  person  be  able 
*).to  i4i^ove  it.  :•,•  .  ■  :    ...    /.  :.ni 

.(f^l'fsOiV  fourthly,  that  he  did: actually  /perform 
f ';]l^9se  I  ^tpnishing  works ;  and .  Ihat  the> i aceouhts 
['^  giveu  ( pi  them  by  the(  christian  writers  iai  the 
".  New  Testament  are  authentic  andi  correet.  ■  . «  ' 
...jVHiB  {that  does  not  ado«pt  the  last  of  these 
"^ojaclusions  will  find  it  a  matter  of  -  very  small 
"  consequence  which  of  the  other  three  he  chooses ; 
";ii9lT)tljat,tbft  stories  cannot  hejietions^'h  evident 
^.^jW»:4hfli)r)§|a)SQwings  of  Leislie,. already  adduced; 
*V«wAirii*t  »iHFjb^o'3fi€ia.ifairtber,'from  a,  moment's 


'\  considerfttion^'  ihat  the  4enttil  of  ^faet  'iniracleir  erf 
'^  Jesus  Christ,  in  any  way,  lends  iKetessarily  ltd 
*\ihid,  admission  of  a  series  of  real  miracles -<]f 
'f  another  kind."  .■::'..!(  1 

He  closes  this  part  of  his   disqui^tion  with  mn 
elaborate  confutation  of  the   notion  •  tob  ^geDerally 
admitted  by  the  advocates  of  revelation,  that  tiie 
evidence    of   miraculous-. facts   n€cessarily^  ^grows 
weaker  in  proportion  to.  the.\distance  of  4he^  time 
at  which,  .they  iy:ere ,  performed ;.  and  in  no  >part 
does  the   vigoi^  of  ^^is, understanding  appear ^^^d 
more    advantage   than  in   his  reasonings  iin  .tfaid 
pp^nt,  .:wh?!i;e,  .anjong  many    excellent, . 'wd   iri^et 
Yf}^  the,  fqllp vjfing  profound  remark  :+*-. ;  . ,  I  ?  . ! . » i  <  . 
.It  ifsf , only//: i^ie  obsei:ves>  "  with 'regaidi  tofitfee- 
faqts .  rejcord?|d:  in  the  iBiblei  that  smeto  ^ver !  talk* 
joi  the  daily  di^^nutio^  of  icredibility^    Whc^  icam- 
plaios  of  a  decay  , of  evidence. ia>  relation. to i  die 
'^actio^s..  of   Alexander,    Hannibal,  '-Ponipey^!  oT' 
'^Caesar  ?  .  How  many  fewer  of  the  eveAts  rekrorded' 
|by  Plutarch,  or   Polybius,  or  Livy,  are  beUe^ed 
now,. (oi;i; account  of  a  diminution  lOf  evidtttictty)' 


"  jth^jP.  were,  believed  by   Mr.  Addison,   or  -  Lord » 
''  Clarendon,    or   Geoffrey  Chaucer  1  •  We  \  nev^ 


hjB^  peifsp(i)g  wishing  they  had  lived  ages-  earUfer, 
thi^t  (they,  might    have   had  better  proofe   that- 
Cyrus.was  the  wnquer or  of  Babylon,  that  Darius 
'' was  beaten  in  several  battles  by  Alexander,  that" 
''  Titus  destroyed  imrneXexn,^  i  that  * .  Haniiibali  \  twa«l  i 
"entirely  routed  by i3cipio,  or > .Pom^y  iy iiidiii«i'> 
"  Caesar ;  though  we  sometimes  find  men  of  aardistttq 


'  i  jt  »  / 
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IfflBd  ientorprfeiiig  imtids  '&±chiiAmg,  'O  tlmt  I 
tihjffti lived  «nd  befen  present,  when  such  splendid 
it)everit»;  occurred,  how  lively  an  interest  should 
'^  I  have  taken  in  such  scenes,  how  mtich  concern 
v^ini^tifeir  tepmination  T  And,  indeed,  it  is  the 
**liraquent  hearing  of  such  exclamations  that  causes 
^i^etiJ^  co^OUmi  weight  of  emdence  with  nfatinik 
^.0f)r:jd€p^*isf  feeling ;  a?id  to  iose  sight  of  fke 
^^ententkU  ^jfflsrenmietie^eni  feal  evidence,  dt  the 
"Manfe  iasisiof  belief  in  hi^iorjf,  and  the  sensible  im- 
%prBSsiqn\vrJnj^ue9ici^  nMch  ^kcU'  Mistt&i^  may  make 

hWe  hme,  Jonty  to  remark,  befbt^  -we  ffisiitiss  this ! 
subject,  that,  wbireftB  the  evidfetlcfi'  of'  l^fcrts  whi'ch" 
owttiwedJ^t^i'disttittt  peribd  fe^nisUfeilly  {ilkeed  uAder 
tHbuhead)  olfusudceissive  e^id^fic^i*  tfeis*  dteHnetidti, 
aff tmpplidaMle  to^  ^  ibhfe  miracles '  bf '  thfe '  gb^fel;  Vhu^'t 
estbeix)  b0K«jdote* '  akbg^thei-,  ■ '  or '  adhlidted  tiritfh  a 
CMitiioti>»pgahhst  being  misled  by  the  bmbiguoii^  iise 
(£jkardtsi  -  The '  evidence,  in  this  case, 'is  not  to  be 
ctofeitodedufoF  a  moment  with:  that  of  a  report 
tif9»sinilbied  through  successive  ages  to  th^  prei^^t 
tine^l  siiree  /the  i^ord  which  contains  th(rf  tbHtisl- 
cvious  fasDts  carries  us  back  to  the  apoStolib  'i/ge\ 
scriiJkttt^  admit tii^^  iti^  antiquity  to  be  what  it  )pr^^ 
twds,  H*6'  iffhich  there  is  thfe  A^t  •  satiyfectbi^ 
eiddeode>rijkbe..Billy  iihk  in  thq  miec^sibti  is  thai 
MJttdh  .tidparabiil.  the  perfornielid  or  ^p^tAtdrs  'of 
thft //mirablesi  (from^  their  "naitnito^s; '  Who  in  thte 
c«i^(^fqahb  Jias((fhdi^ever,^«fe'^r^^^         the  siame 
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.  In  orderito  giv»  that.conBpicupus.  ploee  jffkdci^ 

is-  due  to  the  greatest  and:  jpptost .  tBom^ntoiMS.  ipf 

these  miracles,  as  well  aa  to   do  justkp  ta.iJfljR 

independent  train  of  proofs  by  which,  itrisiiiaup^ 

ported,  Dr*  G.  has  asMgned  a  separate  Letlter:.to 

the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  in  iwhich  hejha«>  pkced 

tbis^great  fact  in;  the  clearest  light ;!.  a»d^  to  ri&T 

move  eveiy  shadow  of  hesitation  Arising  r&omf.  the 

minute  variations  in  the  account  given. of;  itiJ^jy 

ibbe  evangelists^  hae  taken  the  {mins  to  digesji^  i&fVR 

their  separate  narratiKres  a  distinct  statenawt  pfl  the 

i^hble  tiansibtiopv  which,  a&  far  .a^,(1fe^hl«viBi  had 

ddmei  Goi  )elamine  >  it^  ap^pears  vety  satisfactory,  i  >  i  ■ ;  - 

'.:  To  t this >  ^suooded^ :  an  ample  illustration *> df  tthe 

aargumeiait  for  tbe'trulih  of  Christianity,  :drawn  ifBom 

itSiea[]^)y^And  extensive  propagation  ;  where  thie  &ct 

liib:  pkcediibeyond  ail.  contradiction,  by  nutnerous 

isnd  decisive :  testimonies,  adduced  from  the  ancient 

apologists  dnd  pagaii  writers.     The  dates  of  the  >ten 

suboessive  persecutions    are   acciurately  assighed; 

and  -the  miost  sttikitg  circumstanceis  attending  fthe 

lasty  in  particular,  are  distinctly  and  forcibljr  tex^ 

'hibited*' :    This   forms   the  subject  of   the.  Ninth 

:Iietteiri  >f which  eloses  with  some  admirable  ^  obsen- 

rvatioriS;  iondthe  intrinsic  excellencse  of  the,religijon 

of  J^stisy )  (tending  tO:  shew  that  it  corresponds -to 

all  the  icbakTaeters,  and  fulfils  all  the  indicMions, 

I 

which  a  itei^elation  from  heaven  might  >be  expected 

itO -possess.    l.M-.'-r     ■;. I;.i;.-  ■••..'.■     -.'di:'')/  i     .^  ■? 

r.  i  T|he  .iieinainiitgvrLettterS)-iwhich)  <  composeloithis 
volume )  arei  •  employed  iq  ptoving  tbei  ^insphrafioti 
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^HUe  ^Sertpttirfes,;  fend  ailsWfering^  various  misfcel- 
ifoe^6^  bbjedtions  and  cavils  advanced  against  the 
BSfele^*^'  Ahlr6iigh  we  have  already  adduced  some 
sjpf^n^ns^  df  tiie  author's  style  and  composition, 
Mid'ishall  h^ve  :occasion  to  produce  mote  in  tb^ 
ib^ti^q  of  sburistriotnires  on  the  second  volume,  yet 
w€f  c4nAo*>  de<iy:ourselve6  the  pleasure  of  layirig 
Btte)!*^^  '<^Ui^  =  leaders  the  follb wing  highly  ■-  beautiful 
^1^ '^l€k^u<ent  passage*  Speaking  of  the  analogy 
b^ifl^i^tt  thie  difficulties  offered i  in;: ithe^iences  and 
fljy  ihysteries^of  r^ligion^  he  observes--*:*!. i.;;  • 
'^ '>^^  Phiidsophers,  •  riotwithlstahding'  >  i all.^  j these  i '. difl^- 
"  culties^, '  recommend  the  >  cig^t;ivation< ;  and  ^  KMusiom 
^bf  ttibaMSCieiices)  because  ::of!)theirMtesideno}l  to 
ffti^ipeni !  the:  intellectual  &aaltiel&i  oft  naaiogiiand 
f^iatielibrate  his  oonditipii  ;inisocil&ty.i)i With  how 
^f jnxQGfa  (greyer  (reasoii  and  ealiiestniessv  th^n^  i^puid 
ifidiristiaUB  trecammend  the<  ^  dikseminatioil-  .and 
ffjAdaptiiMi-  x^ii^^xike  and  undeiile4  ireli^{H3>'  cotni- 
fimd^nn^  its  direct  tendency  t(Di  enlarge  thedjoder- 
^ift^ding4>and  yet  fill  it  with  <thi3!  bowtemplaltion 
'^^of  piiity  ^  to  purify  and  harmonizsi'  th^  p^ssion^/ tb 
AmHine)illhe  Imoral  sense,  to  qualify  ^nd^  strengthen 
^*ferf<>evbry;  function  in  life;  to  sustain  tindwntbe 
M|)a^^s8ure'iof  affliction,  to  afford  ^eionsdationi  >  in 
<^sidhne?sy  and  enable  us  to  triumph  in  deathl^  i«' 
,nu(nWii3ilti  other  science  can>  even >  maike  a  preten- 
feaioq  /to  dethrone  oppression^  to  aboKsh  slarery, 
*Ho  exclude  war,  to  extirpate  fraud,  to  banish 
<^i^olell0fyfto^retiT!e'the  wibhelred^blossoms  of  para- 
<it)di5ct^diiiSu«fa   are/vth^  pretenfiid)i]|V3r  and  >  blessings 
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of  gwuinp  duistdai^Hj';.  and;  whei:ef?ei:  I  gentimd 
Christianity  pr^yail^,  they  isare  e^penetatedw^  >Thii8 
it  accomplishes  its  promises  lou^  earth>  wjbfiltd 
alone  it  has  enemies;  it  wiU^  th^r€for0,  acttwKl 
plish  them  in  heaven>  where  it3>  friends  -  re^»« 
•' llere^  indeed^  its  advocate  must  ibe.  educed,  to 
sil^ence ;  for  how  ^ihall  he  di^layiAheimeaaiiig 
of  its  celestial  pri>mises!  How  .deseriher  dignity 
so  vast,  or  picture,  glory  so  brilliant  i  hHo^  sbftU 
language.  deHneaJte  what  nmd  cannofc  i  imagine  I 
''And  where  is  I  th^  mind,  among  puny  apdirq^h^ 
'fnieral  .cre^l,t^res>  that,  can  penetrate.; Oie.'^^kk 
f '  obscure  ; .  -.  that  can .  describe  th^e ,  tight  •^f  ipefff^idt 
".kopwledgeji  that  can  feel  the  glow  of'  pffxS^ 
''  love,  that  can ;  ,ba:eathe  the  air .  of  perfect  •  ;happ^ 
'fne§sir-r-VQK  L:pp»  75,  76.:.  ,,.-  .  ■:  .-,,  ..;,,,  , 
.  We  pTQcqed  to  /notice  the  most,  important  pOr 
sitions  .aiQ4  reasonings  contained  in  tfa^  second 
volume,  which  .thjB  author  has-devpted  to  a  display 
of.  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  christiamty*^  h  W* 
am  a;v|Kar^  i  that  I  many  will  suspect  him  of  ^a  i^artial 
aadd  bigo^ted  attachment  to  his  oWa  opinions,,  i^ 
<?(0nsequen<!5e  of  the  anxiety  he  manifests  i  to  i  eoni'^ 
R»ttnieat0 :  and  support  those:  views  of  'christiaUityi 
whiqh,  in  his !  estimationj,  fb^m  iits  most  str&ing 
peculiarity.'  It  is  plain  our  author  considens  th^ 
evideaaces;  of  Christianity  as  entirely  subsdrvient 
to  its  doctrines  ;  and  that  he  is  conse^eaatly  fat 
from  supposing!  with  some  modem  divinesi,<  tfaidt 
^e  has  aoeompUshed  his  woi?k  by  proving  ;<fcbltt 
Christianity  I  is  ai  true  and  ta  getniikieiievtiatM^ilmil 
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Godi*  vHe  jtidg^s  it  necessary  to  spend  some  time 
and 'Spmfe  labour  in  considering  what  it  ts'that  is 
\m!^,' whAt  it  k  that  is  l^vealed.  Wet«  we  hot 
flEllitliar  .with'  the  fact,  we  should  be  hot  a  little 
08l9^sed  at  the  prevalence  of  a  contrary  per- 
saasion ;  we  should  probably  think  it  strange  that 
sudbi  an' anxiety  should  be  evinced  to  rest  the  truth 
^'^^tistiamty  on  the  firmest  possible  basis/ along 
With  sttch  a  profound  indifference  to  every  attempt 
tb'iiUVestigate  its  import.  Some  wonderful  charm, 
iftts^em8,is  contained  ina  bare  avowal' that  chris- 
tSittfity  is*  a  revelation  from  Ood,  iipairt  from  any 
^stinot  'perceptions  of  its  truths,  ot  any  solemn 
adv'ertei^ee  to  its  genuine  « scope  ^  and  tendency, 
fithbalmed  and  preserved,  like  «€iniie>  Egyptian  mo- 
narch, in  the  form  of  a  veneribleJ  ahd  antiquated 
docuKlient,  it  i^  to  be  carefully  ke^t,' and  aiWays 
appvoach^  with  respect,  bat' never  allowed  to 
t^ke 'its  place  among  the  livings 'tior'Siippoili^  to 
\>i^  use^l  \o  Mankind  acco!^ing  to  •  any  knbWtt 
k#  »^  "Operation.  The  most  ■  mfi;gnlfiii*nt  ■  'appefla- 
tiofiS' arid' I  applied  to  it :  it  is  thie  %ht;  of  llie 
WOtld;  the  true  riches,  the  treiasure  hid  in  'th^ 
fij^di^iand  the  peart  of  gr^^af  price:  Alii  th^^y  attd 
^ttbottsafid  otbev  encomiums;  a^r^  lavished  oh^^the 
Si^iptiires>  by  men,  who  at  the  samfe  time-feblwo 
Mruple  in;  insinuating  that  this  boasted  eonnimu^ 
nibatiim''6*om  heaven  contains  no  truths'^  be^^ond 
(^  ImutS' of  teasel,  and  th^-^^bat  the  bulk  of 
dbUstj^iS^  it)  oiit*  agie  hain^  decimbd  such,  are  the 
idfet^iiqfMtt»id  /vi8io<n»>  of  ^ntbimasm,  if  they  are  not. 


citi^^iottyi  ^terta5tied''by'«ii''^tetM,>iof  flhe^rei 
ligidii  llhey'  We*e  a^pdtttltid  i6  ^rdp«gaft*.^'f(ll;'1j 
tlfi'e' )>055femW  of  a  revelation,  ti6t'4he  »<^^,i'^hM 
tri^sfeinen  are  accustomed' ti^coffltettiplaW'a»id?i» 
vdlile;  As  the  miser*  eoHcyivis  Wttisilf  »rtt?hi:fey 
th«  treasure  which  he-^neV^'  emfflc>ys,'>iy*  the|>eiw 
soiis^  to  whom' w6  allude  i^ppdsfe» ithdriisdi^^j^MU- 
Bghtehed  by  a'  bdoki  frdrti  Whitth  iheyt^ti^si^ft© 
die^ite^no  itifotwdi^ny'dtid'  kvediby^a/  rdtgiiki 
Which  is  dllt) w^d  <  td  ^^^  ^  ifttte '  br '  none>  of >  itheir 
attentioti.  <  This;  fs  oheof  the  most^distrnyfiashdd 
febtut'es  in  the  fchafeotet-  of  thoiie^-whbtfl^iliifftaP- 
fetttplary  modesty-' ;  ^tyle  themselves  =  ^dthkiditnhtii^ 
tian'S^ '  In  this  spirit,  a  distinguished  •  prelate^  loxS  r tixe 
prdsenb  age^  hais  jpiiblished  a'<^oU6ctionJ>x)f' /trajots 
for  the  berteflfc'  of '  the  j  junior  ■  clergy,  irl  >  rHshichi  r  not 
a*  'Siingle-!  treatise  is  '  admitted^  lefaich  Mppofesaesf)ft0 
exhibit  id  view-  of  christian  doctrijBd;  ^  arid  i  has  rSih- 
tlibduc^dit'With'  a  preface,  ingeniously  iGtiouftated, 
tinder  ptjeteiiwh^  of  *  decrying  dbgmaiSi  to  bringrfall 
is»eh  inquiries  idto  eontempt.  It.ceiftaitilyrdsltiot 
(difficult  to  I  perceive  whence  this  mannerKcpf  )tbii|k- 
iing  > '  proceeds; '  ndr  whithcar  :-l  it  tendsj  •  ^  It  ^  proicfceds 
ifmni '  la;  tooited!' aversion  to  the  genuine  librutfaeti^qf 
in3vekt]on;!aiidf'hadiit.not  received  a  timelyyd)edH> 
<WGiiiild  have  terminated  in  the  geHetdl  ipi!^0i}m/^ 
of  scepticism.  It:  presents  a  neutral  goxmnd^i  on 
"sVhicH  professed  •■  ehmtians  r  (and  )kifidiels/ Unaipom^^t, 
and'  proceed'('ta<  assail iiwithliliheir/:i|(ba|iQAi  famQvihe 

*  Bishop  Wat8on»f^itoaJ^')U|)  ohlfiffrm 
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iurtsupto  {views  of  chri$tiapitjr  to  ^ppal  tljie  ipfi4^J  j 
^otjjing  %Q^  paortify  the  i  pridpj  nothing  tp  .  qheq]^  x)T 
GQUtfol  the  exorbitances,  of  that  '' c^xxj^jpinc^y 
miitok ,  i&  rf ^.  enmity  against  Crod."  In  stripping.  ifjf\f 
religion  of  Christ  of  ^11  that  is  spiritual^  they  ren^?^' 
it  weafc  and  inefficacious  *s  aai  instrument  p^  jfPr 
novating  th©  mind ;  and;  by  fostering  its  pr|de 
and  sparing  its  corruptioni,!  prepare  it  for  sh^kin^ 
off  the  restraints  of  neligioi^.^itogjethi^r.  It  gives 
iiSiihclwever>  unfeigned  satisfactipm  tO/pRr<5eive,  that 
thd-erU  we  so  much  deprecate  appedtfs  to  have  v^t 
^thi  la'  fatal  check ;  and  that  the^  pre$en^ '  tii^qst  ^^ 
■distinguished  by  two  things,  which  w^.canI^9t.l?^J; 
^n^der  te  ;  most  favourable  progno&tic§i  f—  an, .  ixk- 
^creased  <  attention  to  the  peCiili^r  doctrines  oC-chri^ 
tianUiy> .  land  a  growing  nnaninrity .  with  ^  yespdct .  ko 
-tile- modes  in  :whioh  those  doctrines  are. wtertained. 
IBieralis  less  disposition  on  the  oile  hand,  to  rejd^i^^e 
ioiTicflanibtianjty  a  system  of  pagan  ethicsyaridvori)  the 
Ibthjeiyitb  confound  points  of  dbubtfulMSp^cnbttion 
?twthrits[lfundamental  doctrines;  The  rdigioualixeftl 
^iJthe^  present  day  is  more  open  and  qathoMci  .than 
-ill'  fOTBflier  times,  partaking  less  of  the^jaorinft^nyrdf 
ipartJ^V '  a*id  more  of  the  inspiratiorl  ;(Df •  >trui:hi and 
rtiat5ty(!  The  line  of  demarcatibni  fbetwixith.^outtd 
4^k)i6^rie8;  ^d  heresy  is  better  :ascertaiiled)!than 
•ife  bias  never  been  before;  and  the  christian  world 
.  toef  neqoaffly^  \  ahn^rse ;  from  whatevei^^  gq)j^roQches  ;  to 
'sbciniah)  ii^iiipa^tyv  >dndifrmnlitha>nioot&ig  fof ;  int^- 
minable  questions.., .;,//  .,,^1.  n   * 


Tbe.Qae  iSb  that  of  pusillanimjwsly  ishriiikiogif^Qmi 
th^t/bold  originality^  and  -  attempting  4^  j^fififfbr$ 
mapd  theim  to  the  acceptai>ce  of  proml  laiid  ,^x)rl4^ 
ipittd^d  men  by  tl^e  artifioe^ . .  pf  ^  ipaiSfttion .  ai»4| 
daflguise;  of  whiph,  i^:oud?I.Qpini<»>,-th^.  fiislwft  ^ 
hmoln  has  giv^n  a«^  legregiw^i^eQimejn.ift  )|ft 
late  woykr*  The  othpr<  e}i^:r0^f^  i^ '.  tbat  pf  ^^l^btjag, 
them  in  ^  meJiafiiiiyslqaV  form,,  vmi^g  49^tiyj(, 

(J^uctk>ii?i,with  t>towi^sBej?tionptj?ti  find  tJiereltj5'4%. 
cumbering,  thfipi  iwijji.rn^edledft^  eubfclipties.jantf  n^ 
fipyetjfieutlK  liWf?  $J^QUI4>'P^ithe{r  b^  asteai»^d(:pf:i|he> 
difi^at^fi :  of  .*ih0  Spiilit>! .  por  ^^  add  to  hisj  itvorife^  j§gk) 

w^  %  repHQv^d.'!,;, (They  will  always.  appenafi.Y^jtk 
the  m05^t4idvw>tftgfiijft«d  carry  tjie  most  oofmoti^^ 
when  they  4rqijeKhi]i^i|tied  in  their^n^tive  jp^i^pjipityi^ 
without  being  I  mi^^di  with  h^terogepeoua  ^aftttffi,  PPi 
withipo^ition^iofi^btfula^^  In  our.  appro^l 

heivsion,:th^:t:>;ue:\Yay  pf  contemplating  th^^pecvilijir: 
dpcttriiji^.iof  fihristiamty,  is  to  consider  the^;..^ 
foQti  beliey^d  i  on;  the. .  authority  of  the  .Sppn^Sift/ 
B^ing;i  not  to  b^  proved  by  reason,  $ince  itbWj 
trctht  doe^  ttot  result  ivom  any  perceptibie  relational 
in  our  .|deia«,i  but, they  owe  their  exietwce  entirely* 
tothe^vriU  aud<:pun$el  of  the  Almighty  Potentates  ? 
Oa  thijs  acoountiiwe;  neyer  consider  it  safi^ ;  to  trest  | 
thda:  truth  <  on  a  ;philosiophical  basis,  nor:  imagine/ 
it  is  ,p0ssiWe>  to  addi  !tO;  th^ir  i^vidence  by  m  ^bboH i 
rate  train  of i  roasomJClg.    JU^t  the  fair ,  ^mmnaticalo 

*  Bntitlied,  ** A RefuUtioiL 0£ Qahrii^i^^^  nii}f/ 
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iinpOTt^  df  seripttlm  Ito^^g^'  b^  invei^tigated;  nhd 
Whatibver  pr^ositions  are,  by  an  easy  and  natQriA> 
interpr6tation>  •  de<l«cible  from;  thence,  let  them  be 
received  'as  the  dictates  of  infinite  wisdom,  ■  whatij 
ever' aspect  theybpar,  or  whatever  difficulties  they^ 
prtsiertt.  Repugnant  to  reason  they  never  cfen  bej* 
becau!^  they  ispiing  from  the  Author  of  itj  -  baii> 
sajieriOr  to*  reason,  whose  limits  they  will  infibite^ly^^ 
s^itp^'is,  Wd  must  expect  to  fittd  them,  since  thdy^ 
slre'^^j  Communication  of  sooh  matters  of  &ct^  re-^* 
sp6ctirig'the  spiritual  ^nd  eternal  W*orld,  as  need' 
not  have  been  communicated;  if  the  knowledge^ 
(rfthfen>  could  have  been  acquired  frt^m  any  otbei*' 
qujtHet: '•  The  facts  with  which  Ve  hav^  bedom^^ 
aeqii^iiMed  in  the  natural  Wiorld  would  appeaiT' 
sttsqf^endous^  wetiB  they  cortnnuniGMed  to>et^ly  on  * 
thfflf  evidence  of  testimony :  they  fail  to  astonish 
ug>  <JbJefly»  because  they  have  beetii  arrived  ^st^p' 
bj^^0p,'»by  liiean^  of  their  analogy  t6i«ofme  ,pi:^' 
ceding  One.  •  We  have  climbed  the  eminehoe  by  a « 
sl0w*Tpro^es8ion,  and  our  prospect  has  inseinisibiy ' 
widened  as  we  advanced,  instead  of  being  trati»*\ 
pointed  thither  instantaneously  by  a  superior  pow^rJ 
Revelation  conducts  us  to  the  truth  at  Once^  withbutJ 
pt^vidus  trainings  without  any  intellectual'  process i 
j^'eceding^  without  condescending  to  afford"  other  J 
proof  than  what  results  from  the  veracity  si  aiid> 
wisdom  of  the  Creator :  and  when  we  consider  Onid  ^ 
tlnsi. truth  respects  much  ^ublimer  relations  and 
cbneems  them  those  whidh  subsist  in  the  materiail 
worldj — ^that  it  regards  thei  >Wa(ys  and  counsels  of 
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God*  reilpecfti%5'iiitm?bu6teitDali)del^t)Dyi^if^  siais 
prising  it  should  embrace  what^  >^aB}r/ smrpslsste. 
our » l^tetnoxxii'  -  icloir|ectures/  and  irren  i  tcanl^cendsf  (dur 
^eifeot  i  comprehension  ? '  To  a  serio^s\  and  \  txpiij^t 
ninid^  hoWeveri  its  discoreries  tam;  )lio!  fEboiiier>  nteda/ 
than f  they  become  8ttpi:temelyfacodpt2bler&(f(fcbe  linn 
tferposition  of  the  Deity  •  iil> '  the ;  gireat )  fibpml  ddtamg 
i&  i  seen  Itb  be  abscblutcAyi  nectosary  i; ;  since,  ponti  >bu(l 
infikiite  wisdomiioould  deaciup;ithe  intdca»ids/rnoi; 
ajiy  ( poHkier  shoMc  (tf  dtmipotemce  relieve  thei  distreto 
po^^duoed^  uTiussB')fT0tf)  trathi^^f(^hichMisom€ijjiiiQ^ 
Idulei  a^'  iii}fst^rae$>!  and  Hothers)  despise (^asudogtaidSi 
a3^jito!i;he  eii£g|bMied>(<ff!sWeefte])r<thaht^h6nef{^t  oor 
the  •  feioheylcDmb'^,  "I 'apaarti  fromj  whiclv^i  whafaeiv¥r<.^se 
k  'ddhtainddiiip  Abe  <Biyiei' would  beipetfeotlJ^MliasM^ 
Iri^  ^  and  iniipid;  j  f  i  Though  he'^  Tedeiveb  fererjH  ^conoH? 
nlUD3)Oation^r(ram  J0Ddriiwilbhf:fd€lT:ou^  Atrdt;  graSieful 
emotidns^iherfbelsioliD  hesitation  j  inrioonfeiteiiig^Jthat 
itnisriin  these  pairtb;(o£!(reyeMi(>ii}<;he.:.;e^pecia% 
eKiikik  }jandojkriui»ipbsi;hi^  t^s^y^whichy  ianlhis 
estimation,  entitle  it  to  the  appellation  of:  rff[vnat¥ 

y\JfviC:  is >«©!iiilall/^atificatioto  to  find ifio!  perfect 
a  (tonteurceno^ '  in  tb^se  I  sentikkients^ :  on '  th^  i  part;  I  of 
(6iir  aiithol? i  /to  fitad  them:  stated)  and  illilattajb^ . m 
s6  l^ble  a:  inanbesr ;  as  /tbey  are  throughout .  this  WQxh, 
iitf  a  still  'grea*enj  Th^  first  Letter  iri.  |fchi$  wluWe 
ds  devoted-  to^  a;  getweraliSview  of  the  !ehristiftn>fdocr 
trinesi  idebigned.  toi^obviate!  cettab!)i^ejjU|dic0$»'>iad!)d 
toDflrepare  the  !nlind)ifor! that: fe^riotiB  linquirjrtciiWb^ 
their  tnaturenand '  importy^which^jeaiMftt'  itiiki  iiwd)9r 
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tke^  blessing  7of!6bdJr.Q£MConducting  lift ii(:o»(^et  itoofel 

SatisfisMObflEy'/tonclusioiisU     r,t;'f«ijrj  .    }viir,.(l..    ti    iiiri^i-fii 

Tij  Out)  taxi^bKinri  nearer  loses^sight  4)(f  thergospeL  aaia 
t^starpiiie  *■  •  dispensation  Y  this  >  is  r  its  \  piimaty  ;)3nd 
mbsti  f  essential  '  (feature  ;  emA^  ithe:  imoet  *  dang^oiis 
and  ntlmerdds  t  ^berrati6nsi  Arpm  iti '  <nia]^  be  f  traced 
tantMe  -neglect,  oif J  considering  <  It  in^  tfaisitlight;  rdt 
feiiiot'afppesOTiptiott  of  a'rcfle.ibf-life  tb'tfie^i^ 
(tent^  but  tbd  anntktioiation  bf  la' stupendous  metbcid 
ef'italief  :Ebr>  tHei  sinxier«i<i  riOrerlookihg  (aUrpetty 
i/dtrieties;(  and  subordukatet  distinction^i'it  {ilaceitb^ 
whoii^ > human  r^6  on  'due  level f:}iabasiQS!  tbemlall 
m  ther^ddst  before  the /Infinite  I Maje^);  ahdooffeBS, 
iBfiisvriminately;  a  provisiooK  { lof  ^notifioaiioln  ;  lo 
tlste^iipoliuted,  ^'Udi  6f  pardofiiltJIb  the  (guUtj/riiMiTbese 
are  ^  ^tbe  glad  tidings  >; '  this  <  (fei '  thd )  i jji^ilefe  r  ;of  ^^ 
Whole!  :6arth>  proolaimdd  4nL4hfe  fsoh^reftiaiiigela, 
tttildbn^tod  in  tiie  praisei^  of  tAie^lohUroh^^^alibedin 
|)i^ri  nm[litant''and  her'  triUmphasit  statfe^-Hwhethei* 
toiling  m  dier^vale  of  moitalityiJ^pvrTi^oibing  hk&yse 
the^thtotie.''   ■'  .  i:  '  f.i  w  olnrn')  .i[<.ir,:niit>"-' 

The  second  Letter  in  the  series  which^AdoEnqptifies 
tM^i  V(>luin^v&  on  the  DepraTkyiofiHnanaai  NatVire^ 
Wh*i«|th(i-readei^i'wiH  find  >tiiit  eridenoen  off  that 

melgMehdiy  -  but  '•  fuhdtitifientdi  I  trhthi,  'dxhibitiddi  >  ifntfa 
tik'Uch  ^<j(bhciBc*e8Si '  perspicuity^  - a»d aftnrce. » K < Tlie 
thitd  is  €(iAj)loyed  in  stating  ihe  argUmcntiJ  for .  the 
atefeetfliEinfc :  of  Christ,  under  the:  four  idivfeionis  of 
Ibj^cd^oi^pVOplliede^l/  >  hii^toribalv'T  ^nd(i:(deblaratory 
f)i)M)iojfi$^^i|ind  4hefwhdlei  isi  ddsednbyfll  very  ihimi- 
ifdu^J  aM^  siOi&fiGOtoiyiinsvviercjko'  theimiosbispeoicnte 
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ol]^ti6iUs  ajgaihsi'that'inotbentoiift  trutlv.'^'lfi''  ad^ 
v^rtiiig  to  the  '  objection  to  a  vicaridtti'^iacriflce, 
fotiftded'^n  th^  notion  of  its  l)eing  ttttjifift  that  the 
iimdceht  should  be  appointed  to  suflfer  in-  the'TObm 
of' the  guilty,  we  meet  with  the  foOowihg  admiilable 
passage  of  Archbishop  Tillotson;  retttarkable  for 
that  perfect  g<)od  sense,  simpBcity',  and  perspictrity, 
which  distinguish  the  writings  bf  that  excellent 
prelate. 

<^  ^  If  tile  matter,*  s^yis'  he,  ^  were  searched  f d  the 
<'  bottom,  all  this  ptertferie  ibontentioh  about  dur 
<*  Saviour's-  stiff^Hhg' ifbr  our  benefit,  but 'not  in 
*«  our  stead,  %ilHlgnify'just  nothing.  Fdr  if  €Hriit 
<*  died  for  dujr  beWefit,  s6  as,  some  way  drWher;  5jf 
*^  virtue  of  kr^- death  and  svfferings,  to  slave  te  frorh 
<< '  the  wrath  of  Gttd,  atad  to  pi*ocure  our  escape 
'«from  itertial^deftthi  this,  for  aught  I  kno^ir,  is 
"all  that  any  body  m^ans  by  his  dying  in  ottf 
*'  4tead.»  \Por '  hd^  thttt  di^s  with  an  intentibti  to"  do 
««  ^at  b^nfeflt 'fiir  itnother,  or  to  ^(xm  hhn  froth 
'^  death,  dOth  c'e'rt^iiily,  to  all  intents  and  purposed; 
^^^^fe'iii'his^'pWcd'iand  stead.  And  if  they  Vill 
'^'^arit'  th?i  to  fee  their  meaning,  the  controvert 
^'  % '  -at-  ian  indj '  and  both  $idres  are  agreed  in  thfe 
'^  things  and  do  only  differ  m  the  phrase  and  maft- 
'<  'h^  'of  exptdssioti ;  which  is  to  seek  a  quarrel,  and 
<*  ^h  dccasion  of  diflfer^nce,  when  there  is  no  r^iil 
"^gfdaiid  for  it— a'thing  which  ought  to  be  very 
"^^ar  frbtir  reiiSohabte' and  peaceaible  minds."  H^dt 
'"  many  -  b«  ttie '  Socitti^ifef  say,  tfrat  "o'ixt  Savibti^'^ 
'*'voWhteJ*y   d^«^'  ahd    sttfFeririgs'   profelii-ed 'MM' 
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.*^^xft]|tati(^,  at  the  rightjiaiwiliof  God^  aoApow^x 
*Vw4>autl^onty.to  forgive,  sin^  and  .to  give  eternal 
.V.flifi^^to  ^.mauiy  as  he  pleased  :  w  that  they  igr^nt 
*Vtbft  JhiS|. obedience  and  sufferingSi  jn  the  merif 
^Vtorious  consequence  of ,  them,  redound  to,: our 
'r':henie£lt  ^d,  advantagej  as  much  as  we  pri^ten4 
"  to  s^y  they,  do;  oaly. they  are  loth,  ia  e^presii 
t*,tenns,  to  lacknowledge  that, Christ  died  in  our 
"  stead ;  and  this  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  can 
".  jifr>agiixe>  but  because  they,  have  denied  it  to  often 

,.,  \^i?^haye  only  to  say^  on  thi^p^rpf  the  subject, 
|l^f^  W;?  bi?artily  commiser^tj^, .  tbei :  M^lte  .  of ,  that 
^n^'s^wnd,  who,  whateveir,  sf)fBii!i^  pi;^j^(f^{he 
flfj^i  Ix^vje,  feli;.  against  th^,^fl3^,\glwiQUS  ,^af  all 
4pctirines,, .  that  of .  the  atonep^^t, « ,doje^,,  ;npt . feel 
them  9hal?ei>,  at  .leasts  if  not  r^nftox^di^by  the,  jargi>* 
mi^l^ J a^di^ed in  this  letter,  .\,,,,\  ,:,  ;,.  i  •!•;  • 
^^l^'^'b^  p,eict  is.  devoted  to  the  ^^nq^  of  ^the  Divinity 
Q^^,.J(e&us  Christ,  which  Qur,,:^uth:Qrt;e>finces,.]i|iv  a 
nj^Jt^pJy  manner^  from  .the;(jpffi^di<^i^3>  Q^,,.,tibe 
fP^enfe  prophets,  comparedf.witb'> their;. ^P^ca^|9» 

vc^%s^\fs^^^jf^  the  discpur^ea^i  qf,rOUT).^^iq^f4h^/^ffM 
tb^e  ,  declar ation^i  of  hi?  apostles? ;.  ,  aji^  j  i  ^9^  i  rt^^ 
(fpT^current  testi^norjy  of. the  early,  :pto^^jt^}?yiitt^ 
^n4;  p^rtyrs^  before,  the  couqfal(,ojf^.I^^'g^.)...Vuf}er 
iJfip  jlasji.  l^ead,  itbe  reader  will^ ,  flaeet  jpfitb, » a|  pppjipus 
i^^ctiqp ,  of ,  passage?,  ^  ^ttes^gi  l^\i}^  .gjpwd, ,  ^P^trir^e, 
^^/?ti^.^^^"^.#^  j>i4g?»?^,,,^d.iapp^ed;  wt^^^ 
9mhMP^nM  Xbfir^J^Pr  flHi.  alffng},coute»d?,.fpr 


the')dwiriitj)r  o£  iGiImsti  e&^  -.  a  JfundumfM^hiiXietir  ^wi; 
of i /course^,  will  forfeit  all.  ||t^c^nsiQiiigi>tor:o$a[faiQijtt 
wthff!rflrlfiima/i.christian&>  on^  whose  ^p£^rlob^0% 
in&edii  he  appears  to  .set  viQry  little  V!rf«^.ij,(il)fii:)r> 
yiiIpi,4heitpeKt. Letters,  whiqh  is|.W;G0nvec8ii<)ftibc| 
lftas,treated  ofithe  iiatuiie  ftn(^iiecjBis»ityi(^ri<ihftt  b^M 
birth,  oaiWhichlour.,LQiidiinai«te(J,«ft,ftt^^ 
hlsrdiscQur^^withiiNJK^deiaiWiiW  «i manner, in^kfe 
will:  be.  a3  /Qfifenisive  tto  m^m  nomnf&  QhmtkmB^m 
itj.will be^lihStruiBtiy0)ftttd  satisfjswtory  1o..seriQua.f^ 
hwmble  iAqulrera  9&^x^  imth^^  \  He  shewsy  fyomi  wdU^ 
knoiWix  1  audi  [ tidubiteWe  i  ifacfa^i  tbe^  reality yofl  Wilfci W 
da^nge  ;(;r,atnd({e^itK;fi3  .  il^  iodi^i^tisabte^  nei^^»si^X^ 
fiy^m  ther  eKi;ar(is$>dealaratkMi6  Mf  <$mptuiteirltMq>b<Mw 
n^ptio^ )  of;  humai)/  iDature^^  the  ejcalted'  cbar^et^t^jiof 
the  Deity,  and  the  nature  of  that  pure  and  p^eoti 
£^JlpityT;tP  wbi^  g^d. men ia^ire  lifter,  idepth/  In 
iUm^r^^ipg ,  this :  (Subjecti  faei .  h*S:  iipadei  A  j  l^ppy  juse 
ofK3i«N>pi5fur»^'8,iNiarrative  of  the  ConwDsJonfiof 
th^^Barl.,^foBj0p>ie9ter,Hrhas  carefully  guardednhis 
riders. flgsiflSt)  the.  peruicious  error  of  wnJfoiincSng 
r^gm^X^Mm ' )  m\h  \ .  baptism, — and  has  ^Josedi :  the 
di^H^Ssi(Wft ;  r jyiifi^ .  isohing  certain  ,  difl5ouUieisj  =  wisiUig 
a)^j^i^,f}\^,^^uk^i'  whi^h  t  bpy^i;  ofte«  fp^rplex^d 

\ , , Aft  f  (^V*r}! .  i€^^t} )  natprajjiy  invites  us  to  Bonteui- 
platf^tbe-qa^^,jbe,lp§l^?^s  from  conversipn/itoitlae 
cqnj^i^€Jmti<WiPiPiv^pe,fofJ^ence,^W^^  ^s  tb^: .sub* 
J^ft^)fi^-thq'iSU)(5q^G|ilig,jJ.|?tte?:,i  ^n^^wej:^  Wff-i*;ft(fflye 
<H1?J  f  PW Wi?  I  ,«f  ,Jthp,  /2ppip^;;atiY^,  1  jmfif^  ,4PiC  f f$J|*  ^f^ 

%pi%ii)  p^i*%  q;fi  thi^y  vnlwinp> vWi?  pfe«uiA>i^^i^c^d^ 
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tofsssign- the  palm  tb  the  disquisiticfrion  thisJ>oeMli^ 
fess^iy  >myfeterious  subjecfc.  In  •  no  ^aart^  c^ertainl^, 
is'  *b^ '  MgDUr  of'  the  authctf*!^  ^eryi  powerful  under-* 
standing  ttiore  eiHinetitly  exerted ;  in  none  nice  tlie 
pikyMSBk^i^''^^UykiiAed  on  a  pretended  phildsojihy 
MIdtfe  ^fefkrtiphatrtly  •  dispelled.  He  has  shewn,  -  in 
tiffe  ttt^fc  satisfactory  hianner,  that  the  belief  of  an 
iifWflddiate  ■  di'rt ne  inflnence  on  the  mind,  ■  not  >  only 
ikJcottte'With?  the  sentiments  df  the 'Wisest  men  in 
jbttgan  'times,  but  that  it  is  'tendered  <  highly  reason- 
aHle^^  by <  the-  close  ahklogy '  it  Jbeate  to  •  tho  best^-esta^- 
blisfi^d  laws  ^6f  the  matiarikl  wbrM; ' » -  'Though  there 
aX^i^»dflfiy  admirably  passages  in  ^hieptotbn  of  <  the 
w<Mfk;isMhioh"It;  would  gratify  Us>  I  to -^laybefoi'fe'mii:* 
ieadetsji  fw^ '  rtiufet  tonteM  out-sdws  'fwitb*"tbe'f>ft)il-i 

ul"  Nti^^p^rsdn  can  look  intd^^tJiJ^  ♦v^rtd  ^t^ithf' the** 
"»^y^/0f  ^'  philosopher;-  and  ntot'^bdn^^iceJetttiBf,'  thiife 
^  the  >g«and  theatre  df  phenomena  S^icfW  lifeS' bcifoife 
'^fhirij;4jS'  waturally  subdivided  into '  two'  gt^at^  clissek^ 
'%^^W&ii^ :   the  one  exhibiting  i;aili^ti^iied,*lth^ 
*^^khbi*^hintary  motion ;  th^  formet^  cha^Afet^rirti*^ 
'?,«6f?fliatttir;  the  latter  as  clearly  iri^toAti]f^^'^5tt^'> 
'Hhi^^p^xtbc^y  distinbt  •  ifromf  nMtfei^yiaild^^ossefe^i-' 
"  ing  totally  opposite  qualities.     '  Pulvdtia*  tatttflii'f 
^^S^'Sattrin,  'give  it  all  ^the^'diffeifent/ftfrta^of 
^^>4^iai '  it  'ft  susceptible, '  elevate'  •  it-  tb' '  its  ^Hlghytl 
"<&^ti4^  df  iittaihment,  inaie*%  Vist^atid'iliinifenSef, 
'^tBbd^raffe  Of >  small;  Irfmihi^kst^di:'  iobS(!jttr^,*dfia(](iie 
**%  trt(nd^ifeftt,'th^]ffef^Will'ft^^*te«ill^ 
'*>twi'^j%8^^/»i<'anld  nev^t^'^itt^ydtlil)^  able,'by^litf 
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^'  these  combinations  or  diTisioiifi>  to  prodnhbe  one 
^^  single  sentiment,  one  single; '  thought.'  The 
'^  reason  is  obvious;  a  substance  compounded j of 
"innumerable  parts,  which  every  dne  aekDdw- 
"  ledges  matter  to  be,  cannot  be  the  subj^t  of  an 
'*  individual  consciousness ;  the  seat  of  y^hUAi-nuist 
"  be  a  simple  and  undivided  substailce ;  '<as  the 
"  great  Dr.  Claiice  has  long  ago  irrefitagably '^hewn. 
"  Intellect  and  volition  are  quite  of ^w  WS^fpent 
"  nature  from  corporeal  flgurd  or  motion,  -^iifad 
"  must  reside  in,  or  emanate  from,  a  different-  Sdnd 
"of  being,  a  kind  which,  to  distinguish^  ifc  ^  froiU 
"  matter,  is  called  spirit,  or  mind.  Of  theifte,  <the 
"  one  is  necessarily  inert,  the  other  ete^tliilly 
"  active.  The  one  is  characterised  by  wanfit'of 
"  animation,  life,  and  even  motion,  except  as^  it  iis 
"  urged  by  something  ab  extra  ;  the  other  iB:Kving, 
"  energetic,  self-moving,  and  possessed  ctf  po^t 
"  to  nK)ve  other  things.  We  often  fkndy,  it'  is 
"  true,  that  matter  moves  matter ;  but  Uiis,  stiicH]f 
"  speaking,  id  not  correct  When  one  whedy  or 
"lever,  in  a  system  of  machinery,  conmiunicate^ 
'*:  motion  to  matter,  it  can,  at  most,  only :  cam- 
*^municate  what  it  has  received  ;  and  if  you  trac^' 
"  the  connexion  of  the  mechanism,  you  will  at 
"  length  arrive  at  a  first  mover,  which  first  mover 
"  m,  in  fact,  spirituaL  If,  for  example>  it  be  axt 
"  animal,  it  is  evidently  the  spiritual  p4rt  of  that 
"  ftHkimal  from  whence  the  motion  originally  springs; 
",If,  otherwise,  it  be ^  the  descent  of  a  we^hty.  od: 
" .  the;  &11  of  wajber,,  or  the  force  cf  $i  ctutrent  of :  ant 
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ffior  ildto  ?^xpaD8i.ve  :p6wev  ^of  iftteaitav  the  adtion 
:Mtfllust  tjBliultidiateiy  Feferred  ta  what  are  styled 
'fi^pfcsrrfneiBopf  nature>  that  is;  to  gravitation  or  elas- 
i^/tiailyi;  and  these,  it  is  now  *well  known> :  cannot 
f^;j36>expl^ined  by  anyallu^on  to  material  priimples^ 
f  f  xbwtj  (to !  the  ifidesinent  operation  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
ffi^  .wJiQm  we  lii^e,  and  move,  and  have  our  bein^-^ 
ffiih^liiDg^f  of  ♦God  touching  ^nd  uiiging  the  variouiS 
fffg^i|*bo»dinate  springs,  ;which>f  in  their  turri>  m6ve 
f f: title. f /several  parts  of  the .  i ufl^i verses  Thus  God 
ffiAdtts^rriin  'aB  plaoeay  ioi  lailfrtimear  abd  upon  ail 
fffp^sons^i  iThei  Whole  jQltattrial''Wdrld,  .were  itinot 
^fffi)^j)hijs( -Spirit,  would  be : rnqnitiaatle;  and  inactive: 
^^[♦iJt^^ation.  id  derived  either  fliom  hisaenergy;  »or 
1t)frfm7A  ^irit  which ;  hid  animates  ;)^tld  itisinext 
(1  tQ'i  certmfh^^  /diutf  i  thei  loniy/  printary)!  i&ctioili  :is  >  that 
^,i>af 7  4pi)^it>.;;andi'ther.most  >^^  >and  i^tnediate 
</'iJl^t[  0|f , spicit  «po|i  spirit. :V-Pu't54^  ,  .m 
iii  We.doubtijn<!*.tbe^intelIigerit  reader  will  be  ^ of 
^mhw, .  that '  the  author  hasn  gone*  to.  the  iveiry 
l^tt^HSdi'^  this  subg^dt,  and  will; < feel  highly  gra- 
^iS^d)  •  in  ( { iseeing  /  it  placed  in  i  so  -  clear  >  and  *  coh- 
vioc^ng  i^i'ligbt;  the  more  so,  aa  faeobasoitahen' 
QiQiief  to! .  guard)  against,  its  <  most  obivibirs  abuse>  >  'b^ 
^Wiiig  that  the  inflti^ace  fbr  twhiohi.beiconteikds 
is. not  to  foei  expected nindepesidisnt) /of i*n]ia37S/i— 
attongi  whicb  I  he  consider^  pr^yelry  atod  ^  tionscien- 
tioud  ilegard<  ftd  known  duty>  ^as  the  prindpaL  We 
eafnestfy/lisoominend  this  plart  of^ithe  petformance 
t(K)  sdi^  vof  r:oUr  ^eadets  ail  haVe>i  upon^  tod  light 
grouiidB^tdmlMbed  ^ilosdpMddo  prt^dices  agaitilst 
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the  doctrine  contended  for;  a  dootrine  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  spiritual  reHgion>  tbongb 
treated  by  many  with  an  excess  of  insolence  and 
scorn,  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  ibr>  .with-* 
out  adverting  to  the  injudicious  conduct  of  its 
advocates. 

The  important  doctrine  of  Just^cation  by  Faiths 
forms  the  subject  of  the  next  Letter  in  the  si^es. 
Hei^,  after  confirming  the  position  he  means  to 
defe(nd>  by  the  authority  of  the  Homilies,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  a  more  particular  discussion  of  the  auk* 
ject,  under  three  heads  of  inquiry :  Wbafa  isrimeaut 
by  justificatidn ? — ^what  by  faith? — and  what; <iai the 
genuine  import  of  '^justification  by  faith?"  ,  Utider 
each  of  these  the  reader  will  meet  with  much-  ia- 
struction,  ariising  from  a  very  luminous  statement 
of  truth,  accompanied  with  happy  illustifationsi 
The  charge  against  the  doctrine  pleaded  for,,  of 
its  tending  to  licentiousness,  is  very  successfully 
odmbated  and  refuted.  1=1 

The  exhibition  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity is  completed  in  the  three  following  Letteisi— 
Qni/P3X)vidaice,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Etetnid 
Existence  of  Man  after  Death.  We  perused,  with 
much  satisfaction,  the  author's  masterly  defence  df 
a-  particular  providence,  the  denial  of  which  is^ 
ta  all  practical  purposes,  equivalent  to  the  denial 
of  a  providence  altc^ether.  Trust  in  God  is  the 
act  of  an  individual,  as  all  the  exeiTcises  of  piely 
must  necessarily  be;  so  that  if  the  providence  of 
God  emhrtees  iiot  the  concerriS  of  individuals,  no 
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Tationial  foundation  can  be  coiieeived  for  >  expecting: 
pbptection  from  danger,  or  relief  under  distres^^  in 
^biBweritoi' prayer.  *  The  denial  of  a  particular  pro^ 
vitlence  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  best  possible 
expedient  for  keeping  God  at  a  distance— and  on 
that  account  so  vehemently  insisted  on  by  certain 
periodical  writers,  the  poison  of  whose  impiety, 
prepared,  it  is  generally  understood,  by  hallowed 
binds,  and  distributed  through  the  nation  in  a 
popular  and  seducing  vehicle,  has  met  with  ^ 
powerful  antidote  and  rebulce  from;  Dr.:  Gregoryy 
ifyhOjf » himself  a  layman,  will  be  honoured  as  the 
eUampidn  of  that  religion  which  a  clergytnan  hai^ 
ittiultid  dnd  betrayed.*  How  is  ittba*  the  con*- 
ductbi^SJiof  the  publication  alluded  to,  allot  to  this 
dewcali  associate  the  province  of  li]3elling  religion  ? 
IsTiit;  that  its  alliance  with  nomiqial  sanctity  gives 
i^nkialnjiieby  a  new  zest,  at  the  saama  tin^e  that  its 
tbtal-^ -dereliction  of  principle  mor^^  perfectly  inccMJ* 
porates  the  specific  design  of  the  article  i with;  the 
geioiiral  character  of  the  work  ?  .  .     ./         i 

to  ttfealing  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Deady.the 
terthdrJhai  happily  availed  himself  of  the'sta'Jking 
attotogies  which  the  system  of  natiire  jpresents^ /ai 
if  desigUidd  on  purpose,,  as  Tert^llian. Mmore  lithan 
iBsinliaties,  to  excite  the  expectation  of (suchqan 
bventi  ;iAimong  others  highly  deserving  .iatfetitioa^ 
wbstiaK^pi^esent  our  readers  with  the  following,  in 
l^eiop^ikxis'jQfDr;  Gregory-:— +1    ,\.^\^'^ n\y.-  ■Hi 
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Nearly  €^Uied  to  these  are  the  e^!i:ainp]es  of 
peculiar  transformatiops  undergone .  I;)j)(  y^orious 
^'imseicts;^  and  the  state  of  rest  and  ini^nsibjUyity 
which  precede  those  transformations ;  such  ^  as 
the  chrysalis  or  aurelia  state  of  butterflies^ 
^^moths,  and  silk-worms.  The  myrmeleon  for.- 
''micaleo,  of  whose  larva,  and  its  extraordinary 
"  history,  Reaumur  and  Roesel  have  given,  accu^te 
<^  descriptions,  continues  in  its  insensible  or  chry- 
^^•salis  state  about  four  weeks.  The  libellul^  oii 
^'dmgon-fly,  cwitinues  still  longer  in  its  st4|:e  .of 
'Enaction*  -Naturalists  tell  us,  that  the;  {\^prm 
'^  repairs  to  the  margin  of  its  pond,  in  qu^st  of 
♦^  a  convenient  place  of  abode  during  its  insensible 
''  state.  It  attaches  itself  to  a  plant,  or  piec^  ^  of 
dry  wood,  and  the  skin,  which  gradually  becpmes 
parched,  and  brittle^  at  last  splits  opposite  tp  the 
'^  upper  part  of  the  thorax :  through  this  aperture 
^'the  insect,  now  become  winged,  quickly  push|5§ 
its  way;  and,  being  thus  extricated  from,  QQX^r 
finement,  begins  to  expand  its  wings,  to  flutter, 
♦^•tfnd,  finally,  to  launch  into  the  air.  with  tjiat 
*^  gracefulness  and  ease  which  are  peculiar  to  tWp 
^^  majestic  tribe.  Now,  who  that  saw,  for  t\fj^ 
*^ first  time,  the  little  pendant  coffin  in  which  th,^ 
'^insect  lay  entombed,  and  was  ignorant  of  the 
^^transformation  of  which  we  are  now  speakings 
'*  would  ever  predict  that,  in  a  few  weeks^  perhaps 
in  a  few  days  or  hours>  it  would  become  on^.pf 
the  most  elegant  and  active  of  winged ix^^oiff^'i 
And  ivhoi  that  cointempktes,  with*  the  Kni^^^jipf 
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'^  a  plifld^opher,  this  curious  transformation,  and 
^*  knows  that  two  years  before  the  insect  mounts 
"  into  air,  even  wTiile  it  is  living  in  water,  it  has 
thfe  hidiments  of  wings,  can  deny  that  the  body 
of  a  dead  man  may,  at  some  future  period,  be 
again  invested  with  vigour  and  activity,  and 
''soar  to  regioniS  for  which  some  latent  organiza- 
''tion  may  have  peculiarly  fitted  it?" — P.  225. 

In  descanting  on  the  change  that  will  be  effected 
by  the  tdsurrection,  when  we  shall  be  invested  with 
ai  gloHfied  body,  the  language  of  the  author  rises 
to  i' high  pitch  of  elevation,  and  exhibits  a  scene 
M^ich'^  surpasses    the  brightest   visions  of  poetry; 
wHife  the  exactness  of  the  delineation,  in  its  most 
essential    lineaments,   is    attested    by    the    "  true 
sayings   of  God."      The   science  with   which   the 
mind  of  the  author  is  so  richly  imbued,  enables 
hitia^tb  mingle  a  refined  spirit  of  philosophy  with 
the  '  bblouts   of  imagination,  which,  without  dimi- 
nishing their  brightness,  compels  the  assent  of  the 
linff^r^tdnding,  while  it  captivates  the  heart. 
'^  'in  the   Letter   on   the  Eternal  Existence   after 
0eklfh',  the  atithor  strenuously  opposes  the  sleep 
6^^  the  soul,  and  urges  formidable,  aind,  we  appre- 
Hrad;   iiTefi:agable  arguments,  for  interpreting  the 
fiissages   of  scripture  which   speak    of  the    ever- 
kistftig  misery  of  the  impenitent,  in  their,  obvious 
Stnd'Bteral  sense :    nor  have  we  met  with  a  dis* 
i6usi^bn  of  this  awful  subject  so  iralcukted  to  carry 
c6&i^tioh'tO'  a  philosophical  >mmd>  provided  it  be 
lifisj^efd  W  biy^  to  the* authority)  of 'revelation. 
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His  confutation  of  tte  reasoning  of  his  opponents, 
founded  on  the  supposed  ambiguity  of  the  terms 
employed  to  denote  an  eternal  duration,  is  par- 
ticularly masterly. 

On  the  third  branch  of  his  subject,  whicli  relates 
tp  the  Duties  of  Christianity,  he  is  comparatively 
brief, — not,  it  is  evident,  from  his  undervaluing 
their  importance,  but  partly,  we  conceive,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  his  former  discussions, 
and  partly,  because  in  this  part  there  is  little  room 
for  controversy.  He  lias  contented  himselJF  with 
arr^,nging  the  duties  of  Christianity  under  tntee 
heads — those  wjiich  relate  to  God,  to  our  felli3^- 
creatures,  and  to  ourselves ;   and   with  illustrating 

and   enforcing   them   by    a   direct   appeal   to   the 

'*-'■ "  •       ■  •  .  .... 

language  of  scripture. 

Having  endeavoured  to  put  our  readers  in  pos- 
session of  the  general  plan  and  design  of  this 
work,  we  shall  close  this  article  with  a  few  general 
observations  oti  it. 

Dr.  Gregory,  throughout,  denominates  the' Abet- 
tors of  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ,  socitiiahs, 
instead  of  employing  their  favourite  apjpelMtfon 
of  unitarians.  We  rejoice  that  he  has  done*  6o, 
an,d  hope  his  example  will  be  generally  followed. 
Tp  accede  to  the  appellation  of  unitarians,  is  lo 
yield  up  the  very  point  in  debate ;  for,  ask  th'etn 
what  they  mean  by  unitarian,  and  they  will  feel 
no  scruple  in  replying,  that  it  denotes  a  belie4fer 
in  one  God^  in  opposition  to  d  tritheist. ' ''''l^hkt 
this  is  not  ^asserted  at  ranaoin;  ife^  fevidtritj  dh'-Wi  • 
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from  many  other  facts,  as  from  the  following  verv 
remarkable  one, — that  when  a  noted  academic  was, 
some  years  since,  expelled  from  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  amidst  various  points  which  he  insisted 
on  in  his  defence,  one  was  this,  that  it  was  quite 
absurd  to  censure  him  for  avowing  unitarian  prin- 
ciples, since  he  never  heard  but  of  one  person  who 
publicly  declared  himself  not  an  unitarian.     Now, 
what  did  he  mean  by  this  singular  assertion  ?     Did 
he  mean  to  say  that  he  never  heard  of  more  than 
one  person  who  publicly  affirmed  his  belief  in   a 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead  ?     This  is  im- 
ppsgible.      What  could  he  mean,  then,  but  that  te 
never  knew  but  of  one  person  who  affirmed  him- 
self not  to   be  a  believer  in  one   God? — ^which   is 
neither  more  nor  less    than   to  identify  the   term 
unitarian  with  a  believer  in  one  (jod,  and  the  term 
trinitarian  with  a  believer  in  three.     Let  the  intel- 
ligent public  judge  whether  it  is  not  high  time  to 
withhold   from    these    men   an   appellation   which 
a^puraes  the   question  at  issue,  and  which   cannot 
b,e  bestowed  without  being  converted  into  an  occa- 
^  sign ,  of  insult  and   triumph  over  their  opponents. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  learning  and  raoaera- 
ition   of  Lardner,    and   the   fame    and   science   of 
Priestley,  combined  to  throw  a  transitory  spleridpur 
mpr  their  system,  and  to  procure  from  the  christian 
j.,wprld   a  forbearance   and   complaisance   to   which 
jji^ey  .were  ill  entitled.     That  time  is  past.     Such 
,j7fpJfo»fl/^  christians  as  they  are,  should  have  discern- 
)|JI[9P^^  tfl  ^.j^^jpeiye  th^t   it  ^s  pot  with  them  as  in 
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months  pastrwhea:tb^  f candle  afr  their,  teadear  abqne 
around  thetn :  iit  become  them  to  foow  their  spirit 
to.  the  humbled  state  of  their  fortunes.  They . 
should  learn  at  last  to  know  themselves.  The 
world  is  perfectly  aware,  whether  they  perceive 
it  or  not^  that  socinianism  is  now  a  headless  trunk>^ 
bleeding  at  every  vein,  and  exhibiting  no  odier 
symptoms  of  Hfe  but  its  frightftil  convulsions.  . 

But  why  should  they  be  oifended  at  being^tyled 
socinians,  wh^en   it!  is  Amdeniabfe  that  they,  agree 
with    Socbau3    in  «hi8   fundamental  position,  (the 
simple  humanity  of  Christ,)  which  is  all  th^  agrees 
ment  that  subsists .  between  the  followers  of  Galvin 
or  Arminiusi  and  those  eminent  persons!    The*- 
calvini^tS;  are   far  from   concurring  in  every  partir 
cular  with  Galvin>— fthe  arminians,  with  Arminiu^; 
yet  neither  of  them  have  violently  disclaimed  these 
appellation^>  or  tjdnsidered  them  as  terms  of  re^ ' 
proach.     Why  I  are;  the  socinians   only  oifended  at 
being  denominated  after  Socinus?      Is  it  because 
they  differ  in  the  nature  of  Christ's  person   from 
that'  celebrated   heresiarch?     This   they   will   not 
pretend.     But  they   diJHFer  from  him   in  many,  re- 
sp^qtfil  1^  (In  what  respects  ?      Is  it  in  those  respects 
in>  :\|vhich  his  sentiments  gave  most  offence  to  the 
christian  world  ?     Is  it  that  they  have  receded  from 
him  in  that  direction   which   brings  them   nearer 
to  the  generally  received  doctrine  of  the  church?^ 
Just  the  reverse..    In  the  esteem  of  all  but  them-*' 
selyes  they,  have  descended  mjany  degrees  lower  i. 
in.^^he  ^ale  of  error^  have  plung*d  mtey  fathoiWtf 
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deeper  iri  tfee  gulph  of  impiety ;  yet,  with  an 
'assurance  of  which  they  have  furnished  the  only 
example,  they  affect  to  consider  themselves  injured 
by  being  styled  socinians,  when  they  know,  in  their 
own  consciences,  that  they  differ  from  Socinus  only 
in  pushing  the  degradation  of  the  Saviour  to  a 
mudh  greater  length — ^and  that,  in  the  view  of 
the  christian  world,  their  religious  delinquenciei^ 
differ  frpm  his,  only  as  treason  differs  from  sedi- 
tion,- or  sacrilege  from  theft.  The  appellation  of 
socihian,  as  applied  to  them,  is  a  term  of  forbear- 
ance, calculated,  if  they  would  suffer  it,  not  to 
expose,  but  ta  hide,  a  part  of  their  shame.  Let 
them  assume  any  denomination  they  please,  pro- 
vided it  be  such  as  will  fairly  represent  their  sen- 
timeofrts.  Let  them  be  styled  antiscripturalists, 
humanitarianis,  semideists,  priestleians,  or  socinians. 
But  let  them  not  be  designated  by  a  term  which 
is  merely  coveted  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  chi- 
cam  mid  imposture. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  system  which 
Dt;  Gregory  strenuously  abets  is  orthodoxy ;  but 
it  is  moderate  and  catholic ;  it  is  the  orthodoxy  of 
th^  tl^ree  first  centuries  ;  it  is  that  system  which, 
communicated  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  pervaded 
the  church  long  before  the  confusion  of  moderft 
sects  arose,  or  even  the  distinction  between  pro- 
testants  and  catholics  was  heard  of :  it  is  the 
orthodoxy  which  has  nourished  the  root  of  piety 
in  every-  age,  warmed  the  breasts  of  saints  and 
msatyti^   and    wiU    continue    to    subsist    in    the 
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church  till  th^  heavens  and  the  earth  are  jpo 
more.  ;..  . 

We  congratulate  the  public  on  the  •  acp^^sion  of 
Dr.  Oregory  to  such  a  cause ;  and  sincerely .  x^ 
joice  that^  amidst  his  multifarious  scientific  ^pursuits^ 
he  has  found  time  and  inclination  to  medjitate  S9 
deeply,  and  to  exhibit  so  successfully,  "the  truth. as 
it  is  in  Jesus."  We  hope  his ,  example  w^l  satimu- 
late  other  men  of  science  and  genius  tppiffsue 
so  noble  a  career.  '  We  will  venture  to  ;a$sui:e 
them,  that,  upon  a  dySng  bed,  it  will  occasioot  no 
regret  to  reflect  wpon  their  having  enroUed  Xiieir 
names  vnih  •  such  illustrious  laymen  /,aSi,BoyJI^, 
Ne\tton,  and  Locke,  in  the  defence  of  ohristiwitgf. 

In  a  beautiful  passage  of  Euripides,  Medea^  is 
introdiiced,  expressing  her  surprise,  that, .  amidst 
such  a  multitttdo  of  inventions  and  inquiries,^  the 
art  of  persuasion,  the  mistress  of  human  volition, 
should  aloile  have  been  neglected.  This  neglect 
cannot  be  imputed  to  Dr.  Gregory.  He  has  united, 
with  extraordinary  attainments  in  the  severer 
sciences,  the  art  of  recommending  his  sentiments 
with  the  most  impressive  effect ;  and  though  he  is 
above  a  solicitude  respecting  the  minuter  graces 
of  finished  composition,  he  exhibits,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  most  important  ingredients  of  good 
writing.  He  is  correct  and  luminous,  and  often 
rises  to  the  tone  of  the  most  impassioned  feeling. 
His  language  is  eminently  easy,  flowing,  and 
idiomatic.  The  abstractions  of  science  have  not 
in  him  :  exerted   the   influence   often   imputed  -  to 
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them,  of   chilling    the    heart,    and    impairing  the 
vigour  of  the  imagination.      While  he  reasons  mth 
the  comprehension   and    depth    which   distinguish 
the  philosopher,  he   feels  with   ardour,  and  painty 
with  force.     He  is  often  inspired  and  transported 
with  his  theme.     In  the  midst  of  pursuits,  which 
«tre  not  always  found  to  have  a  propitious   effect 
on  the  religious  character  of  their  votaries,  he  has 
fdund  the  means  of  preserving  his  devotion  in  its 
warmth,  his  faith  in  its  purity,  and  his  sensihiUty 
in  its  infantine  freshness  and  vigour. 
-We  must  conclude  with   earnestly   recommend- 
ing tJiis  work  to  the   attentive  perusal   of  yoi^ng 
persons  whose   minds    have    been    cultivated    by 
Science  and  letters ;  and  must  be  permitted  to  add, 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  no  book,  in  the  circle 
ot  English  literature,  which   is   equally  calculated 
to  give  persons  of  that  description,  just  views  of 
the  evidence,  the   nature,  and  the   iraportauce   of 
revealed  religion. 
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BELSHAM'S  MEM0IR3  OF  tiNDSEY. 

■••!■     '.    •  :    ,  /.I:!!  ■     ..     i'j     '\ .  '■    -r-       •• '     '•'• 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  Thewjijllus  Lindsey,  -^»,4f-  fncluplmiA 
hnef^ Anatysis  of  his  Works;  together  with  Anecdotes  and 
Lelt^rs  vf^yi^kM  Pyrsmii;7iU  Priends  uni^ffdrre^kdentiT 
(gls^rifiiifisnefiil  Viesw'.fifithei  progress  of  the' lUnkarimjlDoai^^ 
p  Efj^lfL^c^  /i^c^  ^rj^rica.  By  Thomas=  p^jsi^Ai^  ^i4^W) 
of  the  Chapel  i^  Essex-street.     8vo.    Pp.  xxiv.  544.     1312. 

As  the  life(rQf,Mr.  Lindfiey  is  evidently  adopted 
as  it  Vehicle  for  the  i  propagation  of  sociman  senti*^ 
nientsr^  wel  shall ;  he  eq^cused  for  being  more  copious^ 
in  omr  remarks  <upon  it^  than  the  biography  of  « 
omn  of.  such  I  extreme  mediocrity  of  talents;  epuld' 
otherwise  possibly  justify.  "  If  a  zealous  attach-^ 
ment'tc^iany  syitem  of  opinions^  can  be  supposed> 
tonbe  t  iaided  by  j  ifts  p^sociation  with  personal  repu- 
tidioq>|wei  capnot-\Hrpnder  at  finding  Mr.' Lindsey's 
fondness  i  for  socinianism  so  ardent  and  feo  perse* 
viring,  inasmuch  as  the  annals  of  religion  scarcely> 
furnish  an  instance  of  a  celebrity  acquired  so  eft** 
tirely  by  the  adoption  of  a  particular  creeds  Luthep 
and  Calvin  would  j  have  Wsen  >  to-*  dflstihction>  i» » alt 
prohability,  if^  the  Refoitnatioh  had  n^v^  jseen  heair4^ 
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of ;  while  the  existence  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Lind- 
sey would  not  have  been  known  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  parish,  had  he  not,  under  a  peculiar 
combination  of  circumstances,  embraced  the  tenets 
of  Socinus. 

His  reputation  is  altogether  accidental  and  fac- 
titious. Though  the  leading  events  of  his  life, 
with  one  exception,  are  marked  by  no  striking 
peculiarities,  yet,  by  the  help  of  a  great  deal  of 
adventitious  matter,  Mr.  B.  has  contrived  to  make 
it  the  groundwork  of  a  bulky,  and  not  unenter- 
taihihg  volume;  disfigured,  Ipdwever,  throughout, 
by  that  languid  and  melegant^  verbosity  wbich 
characterizes  all  his  compositions.  >  It  must  be 
ddiifei^sed,  Mr.  Belsham  h^s  takfett ''cai^e  in  thi^  Wdrk 
to  exhibit  himself  as  no  ascetic,  no  religious  enthu- 
^astybut  quite  a  man  of  the  IvorH;  iDot^bjr  tb^lhelf 
ddUneaticm  of  its  manners  f  and  I  f oiblesj  •  still  less 
by  a.  development  of  the  piindijiles'.  by^  which. 
aaatikind  ;are  actuated,  but  by  iSU|ch'^ipi7ofiflsiQi!i>  of 
((drnplimenils  :  bestowed  on ;  mecb  i  o£  rank>  i  a»d  <  title^r^ 
aildt.tso  perfect  a  prostration  beforfe^seKpulau /grata*- 
dejur^jf^s  ha^^  never  been  paralleled, /we^fssaspedviii} 
ait<^hri^tiaa  (divine.  At  the  ^'pomp-atodbiciroUnb-i 
stmeb''  bi  [  human •  Itfey  this,  philosopher  r/appeaos! 
awedc^aud  prlanetnstruck^  and  utterly  inclapablelKof) 
e^eseisiag  that  small  portion  of  diserimiRafaioi^with/ 
which- ntatwe  has  eisdowed  him^.  :  Every  iM>bllsiDan' 
Qi^dstatesdian  he;  has  pecasioa  K^oUintibdnce^i  ^is 
Ubif€Nm%)i  wheaitd  )  in.  i with  ^ai^ibpftindid  (i>0t]nUe  icf. 
^fog/^vs^  i^vkbets,  iin' <  whiolL .  thdc^l  axt  i%  little i  taste | 
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and  variety  as  if  they  had  been  copied  >i(rei?batim 
from  the  roUs  at  the  hendd's  offlcetM  OftttMS'o^ 
preeminent    powers,   together    with  virftionis'  ind 
enlightened  noblemen,  meet  us  at  every  tuiti ;  ■  abd 
we  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  finding  so  much  of 
the  decoration  and  splendour  of  this  mortal  scene^ 
in  so  close  contact  with  the  historical  details  of 
unitarianism.     We  have  long  remarked  the  eager^ 
ness   of   socinians  to   emblazon   their  system  by 
associations. with  learning,  rank,  and  fashion ;  bat; 
on.  no  other  ocC£Lsioli  have  we  seen  this  hqmouii 
carried  so  fer.as  in  these  Memoirs.      .         it    ••!/' 
The  leading  events  of  Mr.  Lindsey's  life  «re  thfel 
following.     He  was  bom,  June  20,  .1 723,.  at  JMkJ/- 
dlewichi  in  Cheshire,  where  his  father  wask  mercer* 
in  r^ectable   circumstances,  but  was  aftdiiwardi 
reduced  by  misfortunes.   His  mother,  whose^  maid^it 
name  was  Spencer,  was  distantly  related  to  thfe 
Marlborough  family;  and,  previously  td  her  mar*- 
riage,  lived 'twenty  years  in  the  family  of  Francesj 
Gduntess  of  Huntingdon ;  a  circumstance  whidbi  led 
to  considerable  intimacy,  that  continued  for  soim6l> 
years,; with  the  celebrated  Selina,  Countess  erf  Hun-) 
tingdoni^who  married  the  son  of  that  lady.    Under 
the -patronage' of  Lady  Bfetty  and  Lady  Ann^HaS'^ 
tingsyjMr.  Lindsey  was. educated  first  at  a  school  in. 
the  /  neighbourhood  of  Middlewich,  whence  he  was^ 
removed,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev/' 
Mr.  Barnard,  maisteriof  the  free  grammar-school  pnii 
that  town,,  who  is  represented  as > a ;  gentleman  <C!ij 
distinguished  learning  and  piety^:    His>  f  vaoatiom  ^ 
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lR$iiie<  visually:' spent  at  the  mahsidn  of  his  noUe 
patronesses,  in  the  vicinity  of  Leeds,  during  the  life 
off  Lady  Betty  Hastings;  and,  after  her  decease,  at 
AsUby  Place,  near  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  in  Leicester^ 
Adve^  where  Lady  Ann  then  fixed  her  residence.  In 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  ^e,May  21, 1741,  he  was 
ildniitised  ift  student  at  St  John's,  Cambridge^  where 
he  .acquitted  himself  with  credit  in  his  academical 
exercises,  and  behaved  with  such  exemplary  pro- 
priety .as  to  attract  the  attention  of  Dr.  Reynolds, 
Bishop  i  of  Lincoln,  who  thought  fit  to  intrust  him 
with  the  care  of  his  grandson,  a  youth  of  fifteen. 
Htef  was  elected  fellow  of  St -John's  College  in 
A^uiil,  1 1 747.;  Having  been  •  ordained  by  Bishop 
Qibsonv  he  was,  at  the  recommendation  of  Lady 
Abh.  /Hastings,  presented  to  a  chapel  in  Spital 
Sqitejce  1  %  Sir  George  Wheler.  In  a  short  time- 
afttr  his  Settlement  in  London,  the.  Duke  of  Somer- 
set ireceivied  him  into  his  house  in  the  capacity  of 
deniestib  chaplain.  He  continued,  after  the  decease 
df  1)  (that' '  nobleman,  to  reside  some  tidie  with  the^ 
ditcibessi*  dowager,  better  known  by  the  v  title  of 
Goutiteias  of  Hertford;  and,  at  her  reqpleitj  he  a©-' 
coihpahied  her  grandson,  the  present/  ^  Duke  >  •  of 
Noithiomberiand,  then  about  nme  years  of  iag^> 
andfiiDiieL)  delicate  state-  of  health,  to  ^  the  tiotkiuectt^' 
where  he  continued  twd^yeafs  ;'=at  thi^^eacpiration  of 
which  time  he  brought  back  >  his '  tooble-  pupil, 
iuptoYi^dr-both  in  his  health!  and;  learning;  From 
thisndi&titrguisbed'i.p^rsonage(jhe  ^cofitSnued  to  re* 
cetUDsJiffttenttdkls  and 'favours  asiibng  as  he  livedo 
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Immediately  after  his  return  from  the  Continent,  he 
wafi  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to 
the  valuable  rectory  of  Ku-kby  Whiske,  in  the  north 
riding  of  Yorkshire ;  at  first,  under  condition  to 
resign  it  when  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended 
should  come  of  age ;  but  this  young  man  dying  a 
short  time  afterwards,  it  was  given  to  Mr.  lindsey 
unconditionally,  in  the  usual  form.  In  this  very 
retired  situation  Mr.  Lindsey  continued  about  three 
years ; .  and,  during  his  residence  in  Yorkshire,  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Archdeacon 
Blackburne,  at  Richmond — ^a  circumstance  which 
led  to  important  consequences,  and  to  which  he 
was  indebted,  under  Providence,  for  the  most  im- 
pqrtant  blessing  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1756,  at  the  request  of  the  Hunting- 
don family,  he  resigned  the  living  of  Kirkby  Wluske 
for  the  living  of  Piddletown,  in  Dorsetshire,  which 
was  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  In  this 
place  he  lived  seven  years;  and,  in  1760,  n^anied 
Miss  Elsworth,  the  stepdaughter  of  Archdeacon 
Blackburne,T— a  lady  whose  principles  were  conge^ 
ni^l  with  his  own,  and  who  is  represented  as  posr 
sessed  of  a  superior  understanding  and  of  exalted 
virtue.  It  was  during  his  residence  in  that  situation, 
that  he  first  began  to  entertain  scruples  concerning 
the.  lawftilness  of  trinitarian  worship,  and  of  his 
continuing  to  officiate  in  the  established  churchi. 
It  appears  he  had,  from  his  early  youth,  disap- 
proved of  some  things  in  the  thirty-nine  article, 
Some  years  afterwards,  these. doijJ>ts  weire  nfiaturedv 
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intb  a'fuUcoriviction  that  the  divinity  of  CKrist  wal^ 
an-  ett^iwieous  tenet,  and  that  the  Father  was  the 
sdle  dbjeiGt  of  worship;  in  consequence  of  which, 
while  itt  Dorsetshire,  he  took  some  previous  step's 
\nth:a  Viewtt)  quitting  his  preferment  in  the  church. 
In  the! year  1762,  upon  the  appointment  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  be  lord  Heu- 
teiiant  of  Ireland,  he  was  strongly  urged  to  accept 
the  place  of  chaplain  to  his  grace ;  which;  from  the 
preference  he  gave  to  a  retired  situation,  he  decKned: 
Ah  bj^rtunity  occurring;  the  yeaf  following",  of 
ekchattgirig  his  living  for  that  of  Cactterick'in  York-^ 
shire,  he'  made  the  exchange,  fbr  the  sake  of  eh- 
joying  tht  ^ociefty  of  Archdeacon  Blackburttie  and 
his  family,  who  lived  in  that  neighbourhood.  '  Oil ' 
thfe  ■  bfcicksioii',  Mr.  Belsham  justly  remairks,  ''It 
"may  appear  sihgular  that  Mr.  Lindsey  could  sub- 
"♦hiitf  to  that  renewed  subscription  which  wis  requi- 
"site  iii  order  to  his  induction  to  ^  new  living. 

"'^  Atid*  the  case,"  he  adds,   ^'appears  the  'more  ■ 
"^eitt^abtdinary,  as  many  clerg5anen,  who,  in  con- 
"  sequence  of  a  revolution  in  their  opinions,  Md' 
"bfiletortie  dissatisfied  vnth  the  Articles,  would  li'^vef,'' 
fiyi^  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  most  valiiable  'pte- 
fettnent,    subscribe    them   again,   though,   while  ' 
IhfcfjT'W^i^e  permitted  to  remaiti  unmolested,  rtiey  ' 
dik  nof  perceive  it  to   be  their  duty  to  retire 
"frdm^thebhurch."— P.  17.  .    .  >   ^^ 

The*  cfxtrefme  tvant  of  candour  and  dncerity 
evititeAtf'by  'Stich'  cbhduct,  is  Very  unsatisfactorily' 
apbld^^  for  by  Mf.  Lindsey,  atrd  is  very  gently 
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reproved  by  Mr.  Belshatn.  The  pridtipsl  pfea 
alleged  by  Mr.  L.  in  defence  of  himself,  in,  tht* 
as  he  continued  to  officiate  in  the  forms  oJT  tke 
liturgy,  his  renewed  subscription  gave  him  little 
concern,  since  he  considered  himself,  every  time 
he  used  the  liturgy,  as  virtually  repeating  ■  his 
subscription.  At  length,  he  brought  himself,  he 
says,  to  consider  the  trinitarian  foAns  in  the 
liturgy,  and  the  invocations  at  the  entrance  of 
the  litany,  as 

"A  threefold  representation  of  the  one  God, 
*^the  Father,  governing  all  things  by  himself  ait^ 
"  by  his  Son  and  Spirit ;  and  as  a  threelbM  wft^ 
**of  addressing  him  as  a  Creator,  and  drigiitai 
"  benevolent  cause  of  all  things,  4s  Redeemer  tX 
"mankind  by  his  Son,  and  their  Sanctifier  by 
«  his  Holy  Spirit."— P.  23. 

How  far  he  was  influenced  by  mercenary  con- 
siderations in  retaining  his  station  under  such 
citctimstances,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  that 
he  wras  guilty  of  much  collusion  and  im^iotts 
^i^varication  in  this  affair,  cannot  be  reasonably 
ilotibtbd.  Nor  is  there  any  species  of  simulatidft 
or  dissimulation  in  religion,  which  might  not  -be 
jtiifetifleld  on  pretences  equally  plausible :  and  when 
we  recollect  that  Mr.  L.  persisted  in  that  con- 
duct for  a  series  of  years,  we  shall  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  him  as  that  prodigy  6f  Tirtue 
which  Mr.  Belsham  represents  him.  ^  He  must 
be  a  severe  moralist,"  says  Mr.  B.  '^  Hl^horh  •  l^ch 
a  concession  -does  nbt  satiiifyi""  And' what  fe'ftiiis 
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/^iq^es^ij^^  is   to  stop  every  mouthy  and  to 

f^jkvert  censure  into  praise  ?  We  will  give  it  in 
^r.  L.'s  own  words :  it  is  this  : 
.:ji  ^^^  Npjt,"  says  he,  '^  that  I  now  justify  myself 
".^her^in;  yea,  rather  I  condemn  myselfc  But 
>f,as  I  ihave,  hvimble  hope  of  the  divine  forgive* 
"  jness,  -  let  not  men  be  too  rigid  in  their  oen- 
.y.{3ur^g.'WP..i24... 

'^.^  It  .jisf.  impossible,  tp.cpnpeive  a  .  confession  of 
conduct  extremely  criminal,  in  terms  of  lighter 
if^j^hension ;  but,  agreeably .  to  the  theory  of 
jI^Xt  f^-^i  f  ^be  merit  of  repentance  so  much  exceeds 
^1^^  KfQir^l .  turpitude  of  transgression^  -  that  the 
fjfffit^^tf  ^n^ic^tio^s  of  ^t  transport ,  ;him  ^^ith  ad- 
'|ijjiir,ajli^pn»l  f» .  For  our  parts,  were  we.  npt , aware .  of 
^e  tpp^^cy  of  socinianism-  to  iproduqe.  a  most 
attenuated  conception  of-  the  ^vil  of  i  sin,  we 
.^^15^14,  ih^ye^  expected  to  find  such  insincerity  and 
^piety.i.d^lored  in  the  strongest,  language  of 
jgfpit^Rjial  sorrow.  As  we  wish,  however,,  to  dp 
^pL^, ,  justi.ce  to  the  real  virtues  of  Mr. .  h.,  w? 
ff^^^f^^iphasme  in  quoting  the  following  -account 
^iji^i  i  manner .  in  which  he  cpnduoted  :  l^jmi^jQlf 
cjffhi]lft,hQ.fW^  rector  of  Catterick.  :  ..  .^,,.,\,  p, 

rio/fv.'%t.?oo^6r  was  he  settled*"  says  .his  : .ttiqgr^j' 
.pj^§r,  j  ,^f { p,  .  his  new  situation,  than  he  ,appli^ 
4{j|^n^e^f,..with  great  assiduity,  in  his.  extensive 
./fjft^fl  ij)op«i]l)P»si;  parish,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
jg\flh[fP^9chial  ^minister,  ,jHe  j^egularly  officiated 
tioP!P%oi  W  t^  Sunday  in  .  his, ,  parish  church, 
aiiftn^  .tW{/^lWi;intery^:^.betjy^en,., the. services  he 
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"  catechised  young  people.  He  visited  the  sick,  he 
"relieved  the  poor,  he  established  and  supported 
"  charity  schools  for  the  children,  he  spent  C0U7 
''  siderable  sums  of  money  in  feeding  the  hungry, 
"  in  clothing  the  naked,  in  providing  medicines 
"for  the  diseased,  and  in  purchasing  and  dis- 
"  tributing  books  for  the  instruction  of  the 
"ignorant.  In  his  domestic  arrangements,  the 
"  greatest  economy  was  observed,  that  he  and, his 
"excellent  lady  might  have  the  greater  surplus 
"  to  expend  in  liberality  and  charity ;  for  it  was 
"  a  rule  with  him  to  lay  up  nothing  from  th^ 
"  income  of  his  living." — P.  26. 

This  is  unquestionably  a  pleasing  picture  of  the 
character  of  an  exemplary  christian  pastor.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  considerable  succe??; 
attended  his  labours.  On  this  head  he  contents 
himself  with  expressing  a  faint  hope,  that.som^ 
of  the  seed  he  had  sowed  might  not  be  lost. 
*  In  this  situation  he  continued  ten  years,  till, a 
dangerous  fit  of  sickness  roused  his  conscience^ 
and  rendered  his  continuance  in  the  discharge  of 
his  ecclesiastical  functions  insupportable.  We  are 
far  from  wishing  to  depreciate  the  value  of  that 
sacrifice  which  Mr.  Lindsey  tardily  and  reluctantjy 
made  to  the  claims  of  conscience ;  but  we  cannot 
conceal  our  surprise^  that  a  measure  to  which  he 
was  forced,  in  order  to  quell  the  apprehensions 
he  most  justly  entertained  of  the  displeasure  .0^ 
the  Almighty,  after  a  system  of  prevarication  pejr- 
sisted    in   for    upwards   of  ten    years,   should  l^e 
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pxtoTled  in  terms  which  can  only  be  applied  with 
propriety  to  instances  of  heroic  virtue.  To  prefer 
the  surrender  of  certain  worldly  advantages  to  a 
perseverance  in  conduct  highly  criminal,  evinces 
a  .mind  not  utterly  insensible  to  the  force  of 
inpral  obligation, — and  nothing  more.  Our  admira- 
tion must  be  reserved  for  a  higher  species  of  ex- 
cellence ;  for  an  adherence  to  the  side  of  delicacy 
an^d  honour,  where  many  plausibilities  might  be 
urged  to  the  contrary;  or  a  resolute  pursuit  of 
me  path  of  virtue,  when  it  is  obstructed  by  the 
laist  extremities  of  evil.  Mr.  Lindsey  renounced, 
it  is  true,  a  respectable  and  lucrative  situation 
in  the  church,  rather  than  continue  any  longer 
in  the  practice  of  what  he  considered  as  idolatry. 
But  he  was  unincumbered  with  a  family ;  he  pos- 
sessed some  personal  property;  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  several  great  and  noble  personages, 
wbp  were  never  likely  to  suffer  him  to  sink  into 
absolute  poverty.  He  merely  descended  to  the 
level  where  many  of  the  best,  and  some  of  the 
jgreatest  of  men,  have  chosen  to  place  themselves, 
and  where  his  friend  Dr.  Priestley,  whose  talents 
would  have    commanded   any   preferment   in  the 

It 

chiirch,  chose,  from  an  attachment  to  the  same 
pAiciples,  to  remain  for  Ufe.  We  approve  his 
tesignation  of  his  living ;  but  we  confess  we  are 
ihore  disposed  to  wonder  that  he  could  reconcile 
nimself  to  continue  in  his  situation  so  long,  than 
ttai  The  should  feel  himself  compelled  to  quit  it 
at  lasti 
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lliis  event  took  place  in  the  yeir'l^S;  altiHr 
wHici  he  came  to  London,  and  a  plan  was  ^^it  6K' 
foot  for  opening  a  chapel  for  hini  in  'me^mfeifl^ 
polls,  where,  retaining  the  use  of  a  Hfcurgj^  iiiodtttra 
agreeably  to  his  views,  he  might  prbniidgate  tee 
tenets  of  Socinus.  Many  persons,  Mr/'^.  liiiorais 
us,  both  of  the  establishment  arid '  ariabng^  tn^ 
dissenters,  aided  the  undertaking;  among 'WhHiii 
are  particularly  enumerated  I)r.  PriesffeJr^'^'ltHa 
Dr.  Price,  Samuel  Shore,  Esq.  of  Norton-  H!itf,^m 
Yorkshire,  and  Robert  Newton,  Es(j. '  of '  IsTorton 
House,  in  the  same  village.  ■  -^ »:::  -  ^-i>q 

These  genttemienj  in  conjunction  wilti  oth'eVS', 
entered  into  a  subscription,  to  indemrii^r'hiin^fcr 
the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  prociiring  ana 
fitting  up  his  chapel.  The  place  fixed  upon  for 
this  grand  experiment,  was  a  room  in  Essex  House, 
Essex  Street,  which  having  before  been"  usea' as 
an  auction-room,  was  capable,  at  a  moderate  ex- 
p^nse,  of  being  turned  into  a  convenient  place  of 
worsi^ip.  Here  Mr.  L.  introduced  his  iin^TOvea 
litur^,  formed  very  much  upon   the  plan  bf^'JOr: 
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Clarke's,  but  with  such  variations  as  correspoii'ded 
to  the  difference  of  his  views  from  those  of  "that 
celebrated  divine.  From  this  period,  the  life  of 
Mr.  L.  prdce,eds  in  a  very  equable  and  uriifoi^ 
course,  with  little  worthy  of  remark,  besides  tne 
various  publications  to  which  the  system  he  liaA 
adopted  gave  birth;  and  over  the  cori^egation 
formed  in  Esjsex  Street,  he  cohlinued  to'^resJi^ 
till  kis    seventieth  year,   when  he '  Ihouglit  m  to 
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^^tire  from  a  public  station:  after  which  he  liyed 
spctqen  years,  when  he  was  attacked  with  a  dis- 
ease!, which  was  judged  to  be  a  pressure  on  the 
l)rain,  and  expired  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  narrative  which 
Mr.  Belsham  has  contrived  to  extend  to  upwards 
of  five  hundred  octavo  pages.  It  is  by  no  means 
our,  intention  to  follow  the  biographer  through  his 
boundless  excursions,  or  to  criticise  every  remark 
which  appears  to  us  justly  obnoxious  to  censure. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  selecting  a  few 
passages,  and  making  a  few  observationSj,  which  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  genius  and  progress  of  socini- 
anism,  the  promotion  of  which  evidently  appears  to 
be  the  sole  object  of  the  writer  of  these  Memoir^. 
The  secession  of  Mr.  Lindsey  from  the  esta- 
blished church  produced  much  less  impression 
than  might  have  been  expected ;  nor  does  it  appea^r 
that  his  example  was  followed  by  one  individual 
^rnong  the  clergy,  until  Mr.  Disney,  his  brother- 
in-law,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  adopted  the 
S£(ipe  measure,  and  afterwards  became  his  colleague 
in  the  ministry.  The  establishment  of  a  socin^an 
chapel  with  a  reformed  liturgy  in  the  metropolis^, 
}S  narrated  by  our  biographer  with  the  utmost 
pomp,  as  forming  a  distinguished  epoch  in  the 
amials  of  rehgion ;  and,  undoubtedly,  great  hopes 
jWere  entertained  of  its  producing  a  memorable 
revolution  among  the  episcopahans :  but  these 
expectations  were  frustrated.  The  auditory, 
cpnipoi^c^  chiefly  of  persons  of  opulence,  (ampng 
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Whom   the  Duke  of  Grafton  made  the  prindip^ 
figure,)  was   at   no   time  very  numerous;  and  no 
similar  society  was  formed  from  among:  the  menlf 
hers  of  the  established  church  in  any  part  of  tfa^ 
United  Kangdom.     The  utmost  that  the  eflForts  of 
Lindsey,   Priestley^   and   others,   effected,   was  Co 
convert  the  teachers   of  arianism  among  thee  di^ 
senteiK^    into    socinians,  who    exerted   ttosmselves 
with  tolerable  success   to   disseminate  their  prim 
ciples   in   their  respective  congregations:   so   that 
the  boasted  triumphs  of  sodnianism  consisted  in 
sinking  that  section  of  the  dissenting  body>  which 
had  already  departed  from  the  faith,  a  few  degrees 
lower  in   the    gulf  of   error.      From    these   veiy 
Memoirs  under  consideration,  we  derive  the  most 
convincing   evidence   that  the   tenets   of  Socinus, 
with    respect   to    the   nation  at  large,   have  lost 
ground,  and  that  the  people  of  England  are  by  no 
means  so  favourably  disposed  to  them  as  formerly. 
They  also  present  us   a   very  full    and  particular 
account  of  the  association  of  a  part  of  the  clergy 
at  the  Feathers  Tavern,   to    procure  relief  in   the 
matter  of  subscription ;  for  which  purpose,  agree- 
ably to  a  resolution  of  the  general  body,  on  the 
6th  of  February,   1772,  a  petition  was   presented 
to  the  house   of  commons.     The  number  of  the 
petitioners  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  among  whom,  the  names  of  the   celebrated 
Archdeacon  Blackburne,  and  Law,  bishop  of  Car? 
lisle,  were  the  most  distinguished.     Of  the  state 
qf.  the  public  mind  in  the  metropoHs,  we  havpiift 
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staking  picture  in  a  letter  from  John  Lee,  after- 
wards solicitor-general,  a  zealous  friend  of  the 
discontented  clergy.  ^^It  will  surprise  you  who 
live  in  the  country,"  says  he,  "and  consequently 
have  not  been  informed  of  the  discoveries  of 
the  metropolis,  that  the  christian  religion  is  not 
thought  to  be  an  object  worthy  of  the  least  regard ; 
and  that  it  is  not  only  the  most  prudent,  but  the 
most  virtuous  and  benevolent  thing  in  the  world, 
to  divert  men's  minds  from  such  frivolous  subjects 
with  all  the  dexterity  that  can  be.  This  is  no 
exaggeration,  I  assure  you;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  (and  their  conduct  Will 
shew  it)  of  nine-tenths  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
Inent!"  Allowing  for  some  slight  e3raggeration 
arising  from  the  chagrin  and  vexation  of  the  writer, 
it  is  still  impossible  not  to  perceive,  if  any  crtedit 
is  due  to  his  statement,  that  parliament  were  not 
in  a  disposition  to  feel  any  conscientiouis  objed- 
tions  to  the  repeal  of  the  Articles,  and  that  if  thejr 
d{)posed  such  a  measure,  that  opposition  originated 
siiiiply  from  the  fear  of  innovation,  common  to 
politicians.  The  manner  in  which  the  debate 
Was  conducted  when  the  affair  came  actuallj^ 
tiiider  the  consideration  of  the  house,  coiifiriris 
this  conclusion. 

'  There  waS  hot  one  member  who  exprei^sed  his 
belief  in  the  Articles  :  it  was  treated  entirely  as  a 
political  question,  without  once  adverting  to  its  in- 
trinsic merits,  as  involving  a  religious  controversy' ; 
and  Mr.  Hans  Stanley  opposed  the  bringing  up 


o£  the  petitioan,  as .  it  teoded  .Ijq  ,  ^jtujlj  !^}^e ,  J^^^% 
ofi  the  coimfcry:,  which*  in  hi%  qpiniqft,  i  fl^ig^ .  t9^f 
her  the  subject  of  a  fortiath  Art^cl^ .  ^rl^i^lj  ^  WftJjJj^, 
be  Well  worth  all  the  thirtyrnine,*  j  WJLt^.,,i5\i^9Jb^, 
levity  and.  contempt  was  the  natipnsjV  firef^cj,,ftrefte(^. 
at;  that  time.  Will  the  sturdi^t.  jQlwPpiQj^.^pf  so;. 
cinianism  affirm  that  a  similai[  di>scuf3i9Ji  ^in.^the 
hotee  of  commons,  or  in  the  upper  house^  ;^ouI^ 
he  conducted  in   a  siroilaF.  planner  at,  jjyesept? 

or  that  there  would  be  one  member  who.. would. 

I  t   ill 

cwtend  for  the  continuance  of  the  Articles  on  ^e 
ground  of  their  iijtrinsic:  excellence  anj^  yi^J^^^r 
IJhe  fajCt  is,,  that  through  the  sfecularity  and  ,irre- 
ligipn  of  the  clergy,  evangelical  truth  was, nearly 
effaced  from  the. ,  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
establishment  in, ^, the  higher  ranks,  and  that  an 
indolent ,  acqu^acence   in   established    forjpwlaries. 

I|a4  i^u?i9e^id^4  tP  the.  ardour  with  whicli  t]i^  g}^^^. 
principles  pf  religion  were  embraced  at  th^.Rep; 
fbrjcnation.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  mi^d;^ 
tljat .  in  la  contest  ^  between  orthodoxy  and ,  heresy^ 
tljj^.  fpfxnpy  proved  triumphant,  merely  b<^c^u/se 
i.tf.f^^?.  ,^l^^^a4y  established,  and  had  the  pl^^  of 
afltjquiliy  ^nd  prescription  in  its  favour.  Since  that 
p^jripd,  vit^l  religion  has  revived  in  the  national 
church ;  the  flame  of  controversy  has  been  widely 
i5^prea5d.;...the  inconsistency  of  socinianisna  witlf ^the 
Scriptm*es,  together  with  its  genuine  tendency  axitdf 
chaj^acter,  have  been  fully  developed;  it  has  Ipst 
the  attraction  of  novelty ;  4t  has  revolted  the  mii^ids 

,      *  Seepage^  54, 55,  of  th^se^Mempiyq^    .  ,   -„ 
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oVM9n  Hj  life  imj)iel!y ;'  tttidj  bivmg  toeiefii  treigheft; 
ift-*  tfre^'bMatice,  it  has  been- 'fbtmd' •waftting^:;/ Wj 
arabttj^  thd  tilergy  thel^  afill  Subsist  a  s*nallremiiAnti 
wo  ar^  mtached  f  o  thode  unscripturai  tenets,  theyi-i 
are  'ctmt^tit  'with  ■  being  coniiit ed  at,  and  nothingi 
could  hoW  tirgei  them  to  the  imprudence  of  prfes^tJ^; 
iri^'thdr  cMms'for  legal  security  to  the  legisla*Ulm^: 
We 'he^r  ndihJrifir  bf  '2th  ihtifiitiott'  t(>' •  I'^ri^w  Ither^ 
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^'-%e  consider  this  as  a' 'dec^e^ p^t)f' that  Soc^^^ 
lii^nism  ii^s  lost  ground  ^fti- 'thy  ii^n;'tidt\Vithi^ 
standing  its  prevalence  Itr '  ybbi^tfe^  or'a^^t^rttlra 
diesdription  among  the  'dfs^ente'i^!  ^  I'^ho^fe  '^W 
never  fortnally  renounced  iSJ^^^oftt'rbdBie^'&okHhfe 
iave,  in  consequence  of  reient 'ffisdiissi6fiife!,'tetj6M^^ 
fnorfe  than  ever  attached  fb  itV'^liife'ith^t  tUki^tf 
cfessentek  wliower^  alre%  nito^  ih^kiilimtiM 
ffiif^ctidn,  liave  reposed  in  sbcimahisfh  ai' i  fl^iri 
ftatliital  centre  of  gravity.  Frohi  'several  ot^fer 
fcrrcuriiStatibes  recorded  in  these  MeiiibW^,  ttie^Wttfe'^ 
mfe^ence  inay  be  drawn  with  i^^sp^dt  tti^m^  di^ 
creait  'under  which  this  system  li6^'- at ^'prtis^nr/ 
^omparied  with  the  countfenahce  kna'''JhdA^\Ai^ 
^itK  which  it  was  received  thirty*  dr  Fbtty'J^i?^ 
1ik^.  While  Mr.  Lindsey  was  defih^tat(fe'^''4lhfe 
p6pM^  bf  quitting  his  living,  it 'iV^  sil^g^^mW 
ten  by  Dr.  Priestley,  that  he  ihigM '  ccTritiiili^  *  t6i 
ifflfciateVby  mafeirig  such  attefktidns' hi' the-^lfe 
^M^  df'deVotio'n  as  would  leliU't'd  with  KiV  pednHai? 
views.     "  Nbr  \lras  there  an^'  gifoitad  to  suspect,". 
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skys  Mr,  B.,  "  that  he  would  have  met  with  any 
molestation  from  his  superiors/'  Mr.  Chambers, 
who  held  the  living  of  Oundle,  in  Northampton- 
shire, Mr.  Disney,  for  many  years,  and  others^  did 
so,  without  being  called  to  account  for  their  con- 
duct. We  should  be  sorry  to  express  ourselves 
with  an  improper  degree  of  confidence ;  but  we 
may  venture  to  express  a  firm  persuasion^  that 
such  a  silent  repeal  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
by  the  mere  authority  of  a  parochial  minister, 
would  not  now  be  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed,  or 
uncensured,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdoih.  The 
dignitaries  of  the  church  are  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  distinguishing  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  would  shew  themselves  prompt  and  eager, 
as  appears  fi'om  recent  instances,  to  discourage 
the  open  disavowal  of  them.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  asserting,  that  the  hope  of  rendering  the 
tenets  of  the  Polish  heresiarch  popular  and  pre- 
valent throughout  this  nation,  was  at  no  period 
so  completely  extinguished  as  at  the  present ;  and 
fi-om  a  certain  air  of  despondency  which  the 
memorialist  of  Lindsey  betrays,  amidst  all  his 
gasconades,  we  are  convinced  he  is  of  the  same, 
opinion.  The  disposition  on  all  occasions  to  vaunt 
of  their  success,  and  to  predict,  with  great  con- 
fidence, the  speedy  triumph  of  their  principles,  is 
a  peculiar  feature  in  the  character  of  modem 
socinians ;  and  the  absurd  and  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  matters  of  fact  into  which  this  propensity 
betrays  them,  are  truly  ludicrous.     All  other  sorts 
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of  enthusiasts  of  whom  we  have  either  heard  or 
read,  are,  in  this  respect,  cold  and  phlegmatic 
compared  with  them.  In  various  extracts  from 
\he  letters  pf  Mr.  Lindsey's  correspondents,  and 
of  others,  representations  are  made  of  numerous 
and  rapid  conversions  to  socinianism,  which  Mr.  B.> 
from  a  regard  to  truth  and  decency,  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  correct  and  apologize  for,  as  the  effusion 
of  well-intended  but  intemperate  zeal.  The  boast 
of  success  is  almost  invariably  the  precursor  of  a. 
statement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  B.,  in  which  it  is 
eitlxer  repealed  or  qualified ;  and  it  is  but  doing 
him  justice  to  say,  that  his  judgement  and  exper 
rience  have  exempted  him  from  those  illusions 
and  deceptions  of  which  his  party  have  become 
the  easy  dupes.  We  had  been  confidently  in- 
formed, for  instance,  that  almost  all  the  people 
of  Boston,  in  the  province  of  Massachusets,  were 
becoming  socinians,  and  that  the  ministers,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  had  already  declared 
tjbemselves  such ;  when  it  appears,  from  the  unim- 
peachable authority  of  Mr.  Wells,  himself  a  soci- 
niaji,  and  an  inhabitant  of  that  city,  that .  there  is 
but  one  professedly  unitarian  chapel  throughout  New 
England  :  and  so  httle  sanguine  is  he  with  respect 
to  the  spread  of  that  doctrine,  that  he  strop^ljr 
deprecates  its  discussion,  from  a  conviction  that, 
it  will  issue  in  producing,  among  the  body  of  the 
people,  a  more  confirmed  attachment  to  ortho- 
doxy.*    It  is   also  worthy  of  remark,  that  these 

♦  See  his  Letter  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Memoirs. 
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eximvagant  boasts  of  suocessyrk^e  HOt  «cdottl|)£lfd6d 
with   the    slightest    advertdnoe  'to  thenn0rdl^^<kr 
•spiritual  effects  whidi  the  soohiian  doictrin^  pi^ 
duces  on  the   character:   this  is  a  oonsideratk>h 
which  rarely,  if  ever,  enters  intothe^  mind  of  its 
ttioist  zealous  abettors,  who  appear  to  bfei  perfectly 
sd.tisfied  if  they  can  but  accomplish  A  change* '<f 
s^tttimenty  however    inefficacious^  >  to  all  •  i  ^racti(^ 
purposes.     Their  converts  iare  mbrely  pros^ytbS 
to  an  opinion,  without  pretending  to  be  cbni^i^rted 
to. God;  and  if  they . are  not  as  much  ir^Jdtied  b^ 
the  ohamge  as  the. proselytes  made  by  the  ^yh^ye^s 
af,(9}d9  it  xnu^  be  ^  ascribed  io  causes  totali;)^ 'diirfintet 
Irpm.  the  superior  i excellence  of  the: tenets  m\A^ 
ftheyhayq /embraced.     They  have  been  taught ^tb 
4ii^ard  .  the ,  worship  of  Christ,  and  to  al]^tsite;<dfl 
dfipendenqei  upon  him  as  a  Saviohar-^an  'admirgflblt 
preparation,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  a  dbvmit=aDfA 
holy  life.      Let   the   abettors   of   these   doetiih^ 
produce,  if  they  can,  a  single  instance  of  ai  ]persotf, 
yyhOi 'iii.conlsequence  of  embracing  therii,  ^as*if^ 
(<^laimed  ftotti  a  vicious  to  a  virtuous  life,  15rb«i'a 
j^^gl^ti'.Qf  serious  piety  to  an  exemplary  disihar^fe 
^jjitBv .obligations  and  duties;   and  their  succe^iy^ 
itft{(W^hat0vei*  extent  it  has   been  realized,  would 
smggertMan   aiigument  in   their    favour    deserving 
some  attention.    -But  who  is  ignorant  that  atiio*fg 
the  endless  fluctuations  of  fashions  and  opinibtli 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  religion,  the  most  absurd 

"'■  ^'  ''"•■'ill  /''•■  •  lA  '  ' 

and    pernicious    systems    have    j|.9iuishe4.  feTr  * 
while  ;  and  that  arianism,  for  instance,  which  thi3se 
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BP^^ir./ |)iirofe8s  to  abhor  almost  as  much  as  ortho- 
•^pxjyifcpye vailed  to  such  a  degree,  for  years,  as  to 
j^h^^aten- to  become  the  prevalent  religion  of 
:(^lM9t^adom  ?  *  Socinianism  can  boast  but  few 
flOnyerts .  compared  with  infidelity ;  in  England, 
^  late^;  they  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  th^r 
^ogr^6S>  ha3  been  simultaneous,  derived  fbom  the 
g^m^^ii^u$6$,  and  productive  of  the  same  ef!l>ets. 
^dll  we  therefore  affirm  that  infidelity  is  to  be 
pif^cted  with  less  confidence,  because  it  possesses 
4p  reality  that  to  which  socinianism  only  pretends  ? 
jWi^n  we  reflect  on  the  mert  and  torpid  character 
j9|ffigK>oinj*msm,  it  is  surprising  any  serioiM  expeo- 
itatibci  ^Oiild  be  entertained  of  its  £i|nal  tHutripH. 
fEraiJi  innumerable  passages  in  theie' MeltvdirS, '  ft 
Itppe^i^ '  that  the  far  greater  ntniiber,  of'  thdse  wlio 
llatY^i  ,elEabraced  it  in  the  established  'chut^cbj  •  have 
IPf^jgnriOoptent  to  retain  their  situation  J  at)d  it  is  c^iv 
jtw^  thait  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  ^ who  joined  ifi 
j^  petition  for  relief  in  the  matter  of  sUbscriptidrt, 
J^fT.^  i  Lindsey  was  the  only  person  who  nfiade  atfjr 
j^afafi^^e  of  emolument  to  principle.  We  fibd  both 
J^f>i,iJ>Bidsey  and  Mr.  Belsham  ittcesiantly'^y^ 
piroaching  unitarians  with  timidity,  in'  deditiiil^ 
jih©  jftvawal  of  their  sentiments;  and  th*  fdirnfet 
{^marking^  with  just  indignation;  that,  amMst  tife 
$p^j^it;ude0  that  concurred  in  his  views,  th^re  was 
^))trjiPp<^  member  of  the  established  chiirch  thalt 

^    See   the    Second    Book   of   Sulpicius    Severus,    chap*  35. 
■^  THim   oisikAk^ '  Am   prbriipit   fotumque   orhem    liivecto    errore 
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afforded  him  any  pecuniary  aid  towards^  defraying 
the  necessary  expenses   attendant  on  the  opemn^' 
of  his  chapel.     The  avowal  of  socinianism  amoiag ' 
dissenters  has  rarely  been  followed  by  worldly  pri- 
vations ;   and  in   the   church  of  England,  where 
such  consequences  must  have  ensued,  it  has  not 
been  made.     Except  in  the  instances  of  Lindsey,  . 
Jebb^  and  a  very  few  others,  the  c(»ivert6  to  soci- 
nianism have  stooped  to  the  meanest  prevaricalion, 
and  the  most  sacrilegious  .  hypocrisy,  rather  t&oi 
sacrifice   their  worldly  emolument   and    honoura- 
Compare  this  with  the  conduct  of  the  puritaalis,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  who,  though  the 
points  at  issue   were    comparatively   trifling    said 
insignificant,  chose,  to  tlie  number  of  two  thou-' 
sand,  to  encounter  every  species  of  obloquy,  and 
distress,   rather    than   do   violence    to   their  ton- 
science;    and    learn  the    difference    between   thd- 
heroism   inspired  by   christian   principle,  and  the 
base  and  pusillanimous   spirit   of  heresy.      What 
an  infatuation  to  expect  that  a  system  which  in- 
spires its  votaries  with  no  better  sentiments  and 
feelings  than  are  evinced  by  these  decisive  facts, 
will  ever  become  the  prevailing  belief ;   a  system 
which,   while  it  militates   against,  every  page   of 
revelation,  is  betrayed  by  the   selfish   timidity  of 
its  followers!     The  system  of  Socinus  is  a  cold 
negation :  the  whole  secret  of  it  consists  in  think- 
ing meanly  of  Christ ;  and  what  tendency  such  a 
mode   of  thinking  can  have  to   inspire   elevatioiii. 
or  ardour,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend.     If  it  m 
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calculated  to  relieve  the  conscience  of  a  weight, 
yiificti  the  principles  of  orthodoxy  render  it  difficult 
tasbake  off,  without  complying  with  the  conditions 
of  itlfe  gospel,  infldeUty  answers  the  same  purpose 
still  better,  and  possesses  a  still  higher  degree  of 
sianjdicity,— meaning  by  that  term  what  socinians 
generally  mean — ^the  total  absence  of  mystery. 

Great  part  of  these  Memoirs  is  occupied  in 
giving  a  copious  analysis  of  Mr.  L.'s  publications; 
wkfidk'  possessing  no  intrinsic  merit,  nor  having 
excited  more  than  a  temporary  interest,  it  would 
bd^ttriffing  with  the  patience  of  our  readers,  to 
sup^os^.th^y  could  derive  either  entertainment 
ort  instruction  from  seeing  them  abridged.  Of 
Mn^  Lindsey,  considered  as  a  writer,  it  is  sufficient 
to: observe,  that  the  measure  of  intellect  he  dis- 
played was  the  most  ordinary,  and  that  he  was  not 
posdfeBsed  of  the  power,  in  its  lowest  degree,  of 
eithef  inventing  what  was  rare,  or  embellishing 
whfttii^s  common.  He  was  perspicuous,  because 
he  contented  himself,  on  all  occasions,  with  the 
moiBt  commonplace  thoughts ;  he  was  simple,  be- 
caui;^  he  aspired  to  nothing  more  than  to  con- 
vey j  his  meaning  in  intelligible  terms,  without  the 
leatt  0<>liception  of  force,  elegance,  or  harmony. 
ThtMigh  hii3  writings  are  replete  with  professions 
of  tlhbbiltided  Uberality  and  catidour,  it  is  evident, 
froni  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Robinson  of  Cam- 
brid^d;  tJiat  he  was  indulgent  orily  towards  those 
whoit  Apjproached  nearer  to  infidelity  than  himself. 
Notkiilg   can   be    Conceived    more   splenetic   and 
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^orirooniouB  thfwi.jhifl  q^w^nfttw .  <rf  .that,  iijj^wip^ 
f^uthpr.'9{iPle^Mfor  tbfi  Diyinily , of  Chii^jt,  ^hoi,.|i!? 
ir^rn.for^complimente  ^nd  cpmd(BS€^ns|9ji^,  yf)Wfhy 
however  unworthy  of  the  cau$e  hei^ya&^^^fendiM^ 
jYrere  .  suflScient  to  soften    a   Cerberus,  ,jwet ,  vith 

,i)p^b^  ^^t  rudeness  and  insol^nce^; ,  Jt  ?y^  t^J 
r^flgyusipg  to  see  the  imbecility  of  ,^  .JLi^i^^y  as- 
suming the  airs  of  a  Warburton.     Throij^gfaAU^  ^ 
ivjiole  of  that  pubKcatipn,  h^  aJQTects  tQ  P9P^?id^ 
Mr.  .  RplwinsoflL ,  a3.  a  mere, ,  superficial  deqlaip^^; 
although  hi^jfrieipd,^ AyphdeacQu  Blackbiiurflpp  Mh^* 
.  iufpnps  usj  al^y^s, ,  ppol^e   of  the  Plea  t  .a^,  ^^  flffpst 
^9!blq,^d(Uin?'U§w^rable  perfprmancer  =    Sp.  ffi^9)^  ^r 
iti]:^^,mo4esty  of.tbis  heretical  confessor!  ,,!,f,  |>,,^,f 
, , , .  ^ J3iut  il; !  ,is .  tinije  to  leave  Mr.  L. .  to  that .  pl^lijsjj^n 
^lijifhiqh  is  the  infallible  destiny  of  him  ap^  f^^iiP^ 
.^prks,  and  tp  proceed  to  make  a  few  r!^ma|il^^j,9p 
},the.jiarrative,  and   the   miscellaneous  ^triqtifjjf^/s.pf 
Jtvis  biographer.     In  the  first  place,  ^e.cpfl^tul^l^ 
,|jim,on  hi?,  abatement  of  that  tone  pf  arrpp^f^ 
,yYhi,c)|.?;p.;  strikingly   characterised  his  fp|?ppi^. ;  piji|[|- 
(fl^^pn;^^,,  Not  that  we  ever  expect. him  to. je^hjWt 
.jjfinv^^  in  the  light  of  an  amiable  or  un^pjjiji^ing 
(^tjer,;)irhich  would  be  for  the  EthiopigiiJfco  c^bWj^ 
^s,  s^ip;    but  it  is  with  pleasure  we  repjiark  ,)/5^s 
^lip^pj^ence  a^d  dogipaatism  than  he  has  displ^ed.pp 
p^i^r  pcpa^ion^.^     He  writes  like  a  person  ifvjhp.is 
cpftscious  he  is  ,si;ipporting  a  sinking  cause  ;.  an,^r 
,  ,pf  dfjSpoi^denpy  n^ay  b?  detected  amidi^t  hi^^^fforts 
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*idfti)&fe;  df  soclniAtiT^tn': 'and'  from  the  little' )AdVa»i- 
%g^^'it  Md'  derived  fr6itt  its  former  efforts,  his 
♦<^ty  iWH'ttot  pretent  him  from  suspecting  that 
*Hfef^k'glvJhg' ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust. 
^^'^fn^t*iis,^^i'1'ri'^aU  his  former  pubIica:tions,  he 
i!tiric6ikU  ibtal  ignorance  of  human  nature,  tog^thi^r 
With  tH^t^rcypettsity  to  overrate  the  practical  efiect 
Br  irtetapiyBfckl  theories/  which  almost  invariJtWy 
lOTtedttfeS  td  mietaphyiSibiatfs  bf  an  inferior  order. '  He 
■\^^'''hiVents  a  metaphysical  syistem,  which  pos- 
fefe^thfelfeast  elaiiil  td"ptiMic'*fegat-d,'musi  haVe 
^ditt  d'  proftrtihd  attention  tb  the  acttiW  Constitution 
''6if  fettaWin"  nature.  He  must  hkre^'iikpldred  the 
most  deUcate  and  intricate  pirobeiss^l^  6f  f kg' Iriitid, 
'Md''fetept''^  vi^laiit  eye  On  the  variiitis';()h'6rtilMena 
^•Wiiiih  it"pi'6Sents.  He  is  ttedee^rilj/  ^M-'^YAs 
%e^i"Mvlhg  beew  conduced  "tb  it  hf  aH'Mk- 
'gega^iit^'yffott'  of  thought.  H^'basttot  adjusted 
Hty-'^S^atrbus  to  his  hypothesis, 'bUt-hfe-lj^b- 
'ifti^'^tl6  fcs  observations.  The 'htinibfe 'disdtilfe, 
"tfe^liii^tti  adbiter,  proceeds  tb<r  dft^ft*  In  a  dli'^fly 
^tftl^slt'^'  mtitiet.  All  he  knows  of'  thfei'tti^frtkl 
'^Hfiyiiittitfi'n,'!!!  its  wore  iritricate  ttAjvfeite"rie 
'M^^s^^btti'' the-  system  pre^ai-ed 'tb"His'ltSHa, 
'^idi"ttV' adopts  *mth!  all  its  cruA'tlfes,  ttiik  6iik- 
'SH^Mfieiilploys  as  th6  key  ^hrih  is  fb"tfril'6bk 
'alf'tW  'i-fecefesSs  of  nature.  Haviii^'l)e'eh'  atiihfe- 
'ibiiifed' fd  "coniiettiplate  thehtitoi'an  ittind''With'  a 
loSifeafili '  ^^W'  to'  the '  technical' '  ^MUgmierii^  to 
'i^i#'yha^  d^yoted'hiri^etf^^'He  "estihiSte^'  the 
''^id&^Afiiii^m&at'^ '  of' 'irt^t^^sica!'  thebriei ' liy 
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what  has  passed  in  his  owa^  mind.  We^re.fufly 
convinced  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are/  werp'  little 
influenced  by  metaphysical  theories ;  and  that  leven 
in  minds  which  are  more  prone  to;  speculdtionj 
metaphysical  dogmas  are  seldom  iso  firmly  €m* 
braced^  or  so  deeply  realized,  as  to  be  productive 
of  important  practical  effects.  The  advocate  of 
necessity,  and  the  champion  of  liberty,  will,  in  the 
same  state  of  moral  proficiency,  act  precisely'  the 
same  part,  in  similar  circumstances.  Mr.  Belsbam, 
however,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  enthusiasm  fon  ihe 
doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  ascribes,  with- 
out hesitation,  the  ruin  of  multitudes  of  young 
persons  to  their  embracing  the  opposite  teneL<  It 
is  truly  surprising,  that  he,  who  was  so  qmck- 
sighted  as  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  th^  notion 
of  liberty  to  promote  immoral  conduct,  should 
entertain  no  suspicion  of  a  similar  tendency  in  the 
doctrine  of  God's  being  the  author  of  sin,  which 
Mr.  B.  repeatedly  asserts.  .  * 

"  The  true  solution  of  the  first  difficulty,"  say* 
Mr.  B.,  **  whether  God  be  the  author  of  sii^y 
''  appears  to  be  this  :  that  God  is,  strictly  speaking; 
"  the  author  of  evil;  but  that,  in  the  first. placed 
?'  he  never  ordains  or  permits  evil  but  vnth  a  vieW 
•*  to  the  production  of  a  greater  good,  which  coul^ 
"  not  have  existed  without  it.  And,  secondly;  tba* 
"  though  God  is  the  author  of  evil,  both  natuval 
"  and  moral,  he  is  not  the  approver  of  evil5-A« 
^^  does  not  delight  in  it  for  its  own  sake ;  it  nitft^ 
"  be  the  object  of  his  aversion,  and  what  he'  wteQ 
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^^/beVer J  permit  or  endure,  if  the  good  he  intends 
^^coiild  have  been  accomplished  without  it  With 
"respect  to  the  justice  of  punishment,  the  best 
"  and  only  philosophical  solution  of  it  is,  that, 
"mnder  the  divine  government,  all  punishment  is 
"  remedial.  Moral  evil  is  the  disease,  punishment 
"  is  the  process  of  cure,  of  greater  or  less  inten- 
^•{tftjr,  and  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  in  pro- 
">  portion  to  the  malignity  and  inveteracy  of  the 
"  malady,  but,  ultimately,  of  sovereign  efficacy, 
'^•tmdcfr  the  divine  government,  to  operate  a  per- 
"  ifect  cure ;  so  that  those  whose  vices  have  been 
'^ithe  means  of  proving,  purifying,  ;  and  exalting 
fither  virtues  of  others,  shall,  in  the  end,  share 
^'vlwifch  them  in  their  virtue  and  their  ^triumph,  and 
^^ithe  impartial  justice  and  infinite  benevolence  of 
ISItiiei  Divine  Being  will  be  made  known,  adored, 
^  kndi  celebrated,  through  the  whole  created  uni- 
^netrse/'^-Pp.  323,  324. 

The  malignant  tendency  of  such  representations 
99  -the  'ftKregoing  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  point  it  out  to  our  readers.  '  Hcmv 
VdUl  «re  ^11  precautions  against  sin,  if,  in'  all  cartes, 
il>  )is  :  produced  by  the  irresistible  poweir  of  tiie 
Beity!  And  what  motive  ean  remain  for  a^oiditig 
it)  if  it  is  certain  of  being  ultimately  crowned  with 
hisqppiness  and  glory !  The  distinction  between  pro- 
ducing^ it,  and  approving  of  it  for  its  own  sake,  with 
Wihich.the  doctrine  is  attempted  to  be  palliated,  is 
pcorfectJy  futtile ;  for  this  is  ascribixig  tio  more  to  the 
Gifiky,  tfaltn  nliast,:in  justice,  be  (Htscoribed  to  the  most 


profiigb.te  of  mankind jivvko;neyer I epminit  ^  |$nri^ 
owfi  sake,  bat  purelywith/ ra  vie^wr/ztoioeritdn  j^Tinh 
ta^s  with  which  it  is  connected:,  and 4tie  cl^effttigft 
betweet^.  the  two  cases  arises  -not: 4romii:rtBy'j^ 
titi^ion  in  the  moral  character  of  ,thfi.f«!PQ$t^i|^ 
bcrti.  simply  from  the  superior  :  comprdbiqw^^ibni^ 
vie W  with  which  the  conduct  trf/ tWMrD«it|rc{« 
a(3C0mpanied.  As  the  perpetration  off  I  yic9!t4%xuf#i^ 
this  system^  a  calamityy  not  a  cximi^  itisilmtfjlt^ 
and  necessary  it  should  'Peceiye:  a  campen$8Rion : 
and  for  thi^  Mr.  iOBiibas  provided^  ibJ^i-rqiFes^itiDg 
the  ultimate'  happiness  :d£  >8uob  as  .bave^jbcieboi^ 
meani^  of  purify iftgi  the  Tirtbe  <tf  lOtfaess  >by/^ir 
t4(i^/as  the  ^ect  6f  the  :impaH:ial*^ii9tiGC!i>clfrribe 
Beity. '  Persons  =  bf  this  description  ate,  it:  t^esmii,  "^ 
specie^ '  of '  benefectors ;  and  it  is  but  rig^n  they 
shouM,  in  due  kime,  be  rewarded.  T'hey»i^a?e)the 
stittVeng^rs  -of  the  universe;  and>  having; jdnn^ -a 
great  ded  of  nefcessary,  though  dirty,  wcirkytiieydtre 
i^tttitled  to  commiseration  at  present,  audi  to  (pi»|)pr- 
tionable  cotiipetisation  in  another  state! )  of //b^tig- 
If^  admirably  are  these  views  adapted*  jbo  p^ooMiote 
a'^hdi^ror  of  sin !  =  What  tenderness  of  coiteeii$iid^> 
f^t  0^  offending,  deep  humility  and  peilij6t^q6>;U[}^ 
weei^p^ct  to  find  in  Mr.  Belsham.aAd  inijhi^M^ 
ilirrersi'  Doubtless,  their  eyes  are  a  fouintaisil  of 
t^ars,  which,  like  Jeremiah,  they  ar^  m^fls^ttK^ 
pouring  out  for  those  vices  and  impieties  rrdoikik/afce 
the  sure  and^  certain  pledges;  of » endJ«s&  >  felicifty  birb 
'•  'T^  ^exp^ik<Mv^i&^M\or.)''mnit^\  fc  ^buifcy^{J!rldWliil, 
WithtititIiihtefmitxg^f)g^(ii;  kutge^tpqrtbUiyf  lmfiddJA^> 
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tli^t]^.  'In  the  work  mnder/consideratioin,  Ue^f^Uy; 
lii&bitdti^  th^'  oonsi8tency>o£  his>  dharacteitv,  ^Mi^i 
mbre  than  insinuates  his  disbelief  of  a'  gt^U*M 
BfOt^the  greatef,  ^rt  of  the  Mosaic  histqry.:;  iMFh 
jbindto3r>faaTiQg  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  j^fe 
i^preheiisioiii  ^  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  thos^ 
tllK)»'reject>  the  books  of  Moses^  Mr.  B.  take^tupont, 
^ttlitb  'eejtisure  the  sevenLty  of  ihis  friend.  i.i : 

nffifBut  surely,  if  the; ^eiidrable  writer^"  says  |^^^: 
ViiilBid  reconsidered  the  ca^e^  with  ihis  tUsuaJi  calmn^^^ 
^i^d  impartiality,  he  i would  haxteKf^^ji  t^t^^f  pprspp 
^'Hiliy' be  a  very  firm  bcKever: in.  *hjfl:  divine  n^ssiQB 
^i^ind' doctrine  of  Christ,  and. bei^^l  sMisii!^,;)i^it^ 
^.tik»  general  evidence  of  thei4ivinefkgatiwi.>of 
t* jMosesi  while  he  at  the  sanie>)tim^.way}<^irf:^rt^p 
^^itepyx>s6rioiis  dofubts,  whether  titv^i  boQ){^  cc|mppf)|9^ 
^  attributed /toi  Moses  were  taally  wrifcter^ ,  thr^vg^ 
^^io^t/by  him>  and  whether  either,  th^  i Jag-^T^tiyfi  ,^ 
^c4^ei(jnstitute  exist  at  present  e-^qtlyin^  the! fp^ 
'^iiittt^Whicbihe  delivered  them^^^TT^P,(^08.;  /.nrju^i 
^^oBiGrt^( I  supposing  the  narrative.  ita/ibl^.Kinii!Cei;tf4v 
'^oint^^lse,  the  institution  ihTisrrepre«3en|bedraf)4/^i%- 
gttifeedy  ^afftd  the  books  which  -^e ,  4erm;  ttfce  ^eu|;ft- 
^uch^ithe  productkm  of  sOine;  unknown  reiik^^Yg^ 
^wboiidoes  not  see  the  impossibility  of  $e|^aratijp^7(f)t^ 
4iMlihfrom  the  falsehood,  and  of  dittadi^ing^.  on  ^^ny 
oondisk^nt  <  principles,  to  any  par^  i  of .  i  it, .  <the ,  ^^^ 
dud  vtoji^iidivme  communioatioiiJ/ .  >Tha  3i»rit,(Pf 
tiiAdyity/eitinbed  in  theses )paddagei/;is  iittW  di£Serent 
.tbbbtltat'twhtoh'xpqrvBdsd  the^pM^rf#>S0li9|^Al^ 


and  Voltaire.  But  snch'is^.thd  'geniiiiti^prbgMte  kA 
9(Kitniaiiism :  it  begiiis 'tntih  denymg^tomenof  tli6 
clearest  propofiitions  m  the  N^w  'Tetf«iidntyV^ 
order  to  which  its  claims  to  inqviration  most  ibs 
WMkened  or  annulled ;  whence  it  prdceeds -to  disf 
pute  the  authority  of  the  0}d>  till  tibe  whob*  -BiM§ 
is  virtually  set  aside  as  the  umpire  of  cotifcrovetsyi 
Among  the  oth^  iiublime  discoveries  tawiiic}} 
Mr.  B.  has  been  led  by  a  critical  investagsltioiD>iif 
the  writings  of  thid  New  Testament,  one  i^  thk| 
the  Lord  Jasnls  Ghiwt  possesses  no  anthoritn^  wba^ 
ever;  or^  to  •use;  ft  term  of  his  own  invention^  no 
external  authorikp  (  Speaking  of  the  Duke  bf 
€ltaftoii>  he  say»++^  ;>::,;! 

''  in  a  pap^  dated  Jan.  1,  1792^  the  duke;  ex^ 
^^  presses  a  belief  that  the  ex^tation  of  €]»rist  to 
^'  dominion  and  authority  was  the  consequence  i  df 
^*  his  submi^sioR  to  those  sufferings  -  which  f  ^  fwere 
^^  so  efficacious^  perhaps  so  necessary^  to  diistowh 
^^  glory,  and  to  the.  future  happiness  of  mankind.? 
'^  His  mind  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  p&r^ 
^^  pleKed  with  some  obscure  notion  of  the  unsdc^ 
^*iural  doctrines  of  meritorious  suffering^/andt  of 
*''' the  J  epqternal  authority  of  Jesus  Christ -^  whioh> 
*^  however,  he  r^ards  as  a  mystery,  which  *  it  will 
♦^•probably  <neverf be  given  to  man  in  the  present 
^^  state'  to  imderstand,  and  which  therefore  ^'miJsrt 
^*  consequeirtiy  be '  ranked  aipong  those  articles^ 
**  the  belief  of  which  cannot  be  neoeseiary  td  sad* 
"  vation*'-'^— P*  327.  -'  =  •'  •*  -r.i.i-:  tii-/  .;!»  nwh 
■"  Thoi}gh  tibe^oskles  ha^^  sMntieA  tb^  €ix9Aissldo^ 
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of  .tiii^cSriiyioiarMto!  the  igovdisnmentf  of  the  \mtet»Qi 
'  iiiireYery^i^ajrietyi  of  form  which  language  canisu^ 
ply,-fr^tboughrhe  himself  declared  that  all  p^wey 
wfcs. .  given  .  to>  him  in  ^  heaven  and  in  earth,-r-jhis 
possession '  of  external  authority  is  unblushijoigly 
hearted  :  to  be;  Ha'  unscriptural  tenet  W^  eh^l^ 
lenge  Mir4  B^  to  invent  terms  more  stron^i^ie^r 
pneasive  >  of  the  highest,  dominion  and  iauthprit]^ 
thaai  those  which  tiie  inspired  writefrs^!;hav^  elKf- 
plcfyed .  in  descnhing ;  th^  exaftati/On  of  the  Savioun 
Wei  can  regard  this  asserjtioonol  -Mn' Belsham^^s 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  specimen  of  that 
theological  audacity  which  form®  the  principal 
feature  in  that  gentleman's  character^  tiiud^^hicih^ 
ha{>pily>  can  have*  no  othe^  idfiS^t  ilhim,  to  .inspire 
a  coiB^lete  afahorrience  of  th«jTsy«tteBi  {whieh;i?en- 
ders^mch;  a  procedure  necesseiry*.  !  WeiOheeEftilly 
a^^^ /horW^ver^  the  concei^on  iiwjpU^fliA  th^se 
daring '  ipositions>  that  the  doctniifie-of'thenDaeKito- 
tJmis!  fsufieirings  of  Christ  is  inseparably  eonnab$ed 
with  (bis*  exaltation;  and  asthe  latter: > f canklot^ 
wptboot  the  utmost  indeoenoyi  bei  deiliad9h4he 
formesr  follows  of  course.  We  can  annex- n4.  other 
meatung  to  the  ep&thet  emte^uai,  as  la^p^edltto 
tiuth&ritf/y  ih^n  what  might  fee  •  more;  clearfyo*x>- 
pressed  by  the  term  personal ;6r,m,(Ot\i}st\itffsiv^», 
Mri.t  B/s  intention  is  to- assets nthat'oAiir  ^Iidrds^pos^ 
sefltseil  no  authority  whate{v^r,)iiapair!t'  from,  the 
ctredit  duetto  his ?  nH6sio» •  ;andf ltor{kis^<dOp<iHn(s  ;<  bnd 
that  the  christian  church  is  tftf.nO  other  iSf^nse 
govMtiied>  \^  rtShriafc^^  ikan  p.thtu  J^'««*«  ^inightrbe 


affinned  tOibe  ^vi^cdrbjF^MMf&jafiteilJ^  d€^66i^ei 
Itiiqust  be  obvious^  rk(>ivGV^;:fio.>0veryf'Otl?^:^bftt 
this  is  not  to  explain^  but  boldly,  and  ImtequimeftHjt 
to  contradict^  the  writings  of  the  ^qpostkdSiipOtjthK 
important  subject.  ■■!.•.    /^---jj'in  \\v)\-\k\ 

^  We  shall  close  these  strictures' toOrMrriBfl^^mi 
by-  quoting  one  passage  ^lore,^  ^hicb  i  fliufcl^on 
abt'cmdd,  his  insufierable  iarroganc^ ;  laod  'hiiSii$6cvi)^ 
defetenee  to- authority •;'••■?     k.-:\-    ■.-•':..■•    TMif.-.    'ju 

'  ^^  What  childish  oiUplicity)  aiid  >  ignoraaceif ] <sa]i^ 
he;  ^^  does,  it  I  betiray  in  ONkie^ :  to  ife^  idr  tt>i&dl 
^^  alarmed  at  tbe^  teiidenoy  dP  those  ddc^rinesi  whiob 
'^  ar^  aTOwedi  ^bynsuch^il^h  as  Lindsey^  ,Priefii[lesrt 
M'Hartl^^  add  iIdofe>?<arid  which  rare  i^e^eseofked 
'^by*  th^m  as^>I;^ngi  at  the  foundation  of  .all  /tight 
♦^^  views  <of  tbei^diviiie  "government,  of  all  itttidoal 
^^']^ety  aiid'  virtuiovis  r  praotice,  and  of  all  r  ratioilsiil 
''and  substantial  ^onkolation ! -  And  yetf  i^eh{ {ierr 
^^sons  feel*  no  e^laorm  at  the  vulgar  notton^  of  pbdrti^ 
^f-sopbical  liberty,  or  the  power  of  acting  djlffererit^ 
^'>  .|n '  <  droumstances  precisely  similar  ;  • :  a: ;  noftion^ 
^^< the  ^ fond:  persuasion  of  which  encourages ii man 
"to  venture  into  circumstances  of  moral  dainger,, 
<^and:toiwhich  thousands  of  the  young  andiiftex- 
^  peqienced ;  >^eieia]ly  are  daily  falling  victims^l-rtr 

Pv-394i''        ■■■■  :  •  .:       ,:..:     .1 

I 

/  The  iarrogaince,.  folly,  and  absiu^ty  of  thi^  pa^ 
sage,  are  scarcely  to  be  paralleled,  even/ in,: the 
writings  of  its  ininiiital|ile  -authotv  jThe  most  :$i0l^ 
brated  metaphysicians:  and  reasonersly  in  e¥cay>^(f 
mUd  in/ivfirery  '«0UQrlry,--TtiMalebi»oobi^)Oud]i^^ 
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etotoeil'  Biftlery  »CbiHitfgwtirlbi^  (Etei^  ahdi  hmuiittft 
i&lih  ^herl8,«  whovhavse'  e^owkd^he  ^tTOBgest-appref 
H^isskmiftf  i  of  ( th^ '  imMbral  tendenKs;^  <  of  the  doetniija 
dipf^fetelfe»iiit"<V>  «16'  it'  feasMbeen  styled,  phUoscH 
phical  necessity,  are  consigned  by  a  wtiter  who  dpos 
not '  feipicit^^  sMffficient  to  -  appreciate  thfeir :  poW^rs, 
miMi'less  tdrmtA  their  pro<inetiops,  to  tbei  iKipi|oaoh 
di  /ohilcfeh  ishnplicity:  and  igtiorikKse ;  and .  Ibis:/  fof 
no  other  reason  than  their  /  presuming  to '  diffetr 
ill  1  Jopinioi* '.  from  '•  )Iind3eyj  (Pmestie j^j  i  \  Hartleys  and 
lldibt-  Whai 'is(this>iliNfft  to  ^join;  inbpjlicit:  faith r? 
dndi  why s  might  nefctia  BomaniDGi^holic^switbrequal 
p^pfiety,  aoetise.  i  of '  childish :  >  sHnpUcilby  /^and  igno^ 
IbailMeef  ^tljkose^fwha  sbouldfi^suG^piedt  ithe  petiricidus 
t^l^deikty  !of  <  seikthnents  heldi;  l^rfiilasKmlsriSftoe^n; 
btd;nBosfikset<?;  .We  nuist^^&)|)eirtnitb^  to  ^i^mkid 
Mr^>BLi  tUat  We  hold  his  pretpnavzans  (f a  aL)Ube]^l)iafid 
indjpp^Eiideiit  /  tilnm'  of  •  tiunl^t;  oettvQmfijuifihmip' ; 
^tiM^]  ^sses^ng  i  nothing  originail:  (or^n  i  m « >bis 
^inioiii^ )  ^0'  say  nothing  *  of  ,  MblI \ ^^niia^i(< ^bis 
lti06it>i:vigorous.  efforts  have  t  fiermmatmilfriini^isr^e-^ 
ttomii^^ia  < mere  trainbearer,  in'ra;:veB)q  ibsigliificiint 
pxHStee^idn'jt-nf    ..  •-.j -u',  .,fr-;   /uuno^/  oj '* 

>  tikring  already  detained  <  our  it3adeiDi//loiigbnfOtt 
thisattieie  thain.'we  olight^  w^^jishq^M  liiow9^»|  ^ 
period  to  our  remarks,  but  that  there  is  o)to*.{pa'iJ- 
ticulaif  connect^  withi )the.hIbt<)ryo(f.)MriiJLaidbey, 
idiich'  we  conceive  hasf  been' tod' offaeu'sefc in. such 
-d^li^hlki^as  isii calculated  .t0ii{kEQd«iC8  ^rrdneousfim^ 
fg^ssiims^  fiiWe>iTeferi  t0ii>i;l»ei:icsBigiiptionr  of  j  Jib 
Jtf^^iiig^uDd^Mwduh>l4^  scarviplasi   ISm 
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i$,  on  %his  adcottht,  iverywhfere  de^igirdt^  'by 
Mr. '  Behham  by  ihe  title'  of  •'"  th^  =  y^nemWe  '  eotf^ 
fessor;"  and  what  is  mote  to  be  wondered  At, 
tbi'  late  excellent  Job  Orton,  in  a  letter  to  lite 
fiiend,  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer;  of  Hackney, 
speftkd  of  him  in  the  following  terms : 

Were  I  to  publish  an  account  of  i^flenced  and 
ejertcd  ministers,  I  should  be  strongly  tempted 
to  insert  Mr.  Lind^y  in  the  list  he  toeMions' 
in  his  Apology  with   so   much  veneration.     H6 
*^  certainly  deserves  as-  much  respect  and  honotir 
"as  any  of  them  fw  the  part  he  has  acted.     Pfet* 
''haps  few  of  thetn  exceeded  him  in  learning  atid 
*'  piety,     r  venerette  him  as  I  would  any  of '  yo«r ' 
'^confessors.  5  As  tO'  his  particular  sentiments,  they 
^  are  nothing  to  liie.     An  honest,  pious  man,  who 
'♦  makes  such  a  sacrifiice  to  truth  and'  c^onscietifc^  as 
he  >  has  done,  is  a- glorious   character,  and  de-; 
«ierves  the    rtepect,   esteem,   and  veneration  of 
"1  every  trae  christian.'  '* 

'  •  We  i  have  no  scruple  in  asserting  that  this  un- 
quaUfieql  encomium  is  repugnant  to  reason,  to 
scripture,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  the  best  and)' 
pdtest  ages  of,  the  christian  church.  To  pass  over 
thettabsurdity  of  denominating  Mr.  L.  a  silenced 
stnd  ejected  minister,  merely  on  account  of  his 
voluntary  withdrawment  from  a  community,  whose 
distinguishing  tenets  he  had  abandoned,  we  are 
far  from  conceiving  that  the  merit  attached-  (w 
Us  condnct  on  this  occasion  was  of  siichi^aii^ 
Order  \^  to  entitle  him  foki  a  moment  >tbi  tank  < wit)^ ' 
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cQiifeBSQrs  and  martyys*  .  To  tbje  praise  of  manly 

iQte;grity  for  quitting  a  $itiiajtion'he  could  no  longtl* 

conscientiously   retain,  we   are  ready  to   acknowri 

ledge   Mr.   L.   fully  entitled.      We  are   cordially? 

disposed  to  admire  integrity  whorever  we  perc^ivfl 

it;    and  we   admire  it  the   more   in   the  pr^^e^jt 

instance^   because    such    examples    of    it^  /Oitnong 

beneficed  ecclesiastics,   have   been  rare.      Biftttrwe 

cannot    permit    ourselves    to   place    sacrifices    to 

error  on  the  same  footing   as  sacrifices   to  truth, 

without  annihilating  their  di^tineti^xn* .  Jf  revealed 

tr^th  possess  any  thing  of  stocjfcityandrimportance, 

the  profession   of    it    must   be-  iiaorei'.mettitoariou» 

tban  the  profession  of  its  opposite ;.  and)  by  oop^ 

sequence^  paorifices  made  to  {that  ^ofession ;  i  mmfr 

heiimore  estimable.     He  who  suiFers  in^tihe  icaus^^ 

oft  truth  is  entitled  to  our  admiii'^tion ; ihd  wbasufier^^ 

in. [the.  defence  of  error  and  delusion^;  td  our  coiti- 

ilaiseration  :  which    are  unquestionably   n^ery  >  diffie^ 

rent  sentiments.     If  truth  is  calculated  to '  elevate 

and   sanctify    the    character,   he    who  ichfeeirMly 

sacrifices    his  worldly   emolument .  to » (its  ^utdnitp 

n^i^t     be    supposed     to    have     partaken,. Miai([aftQi' 

common   degree,    of  its    salutitry    operatipn.i .  )Htt| 

who  suffers   equal  privations    ib  the  phrpa^atioii^ 

of  eriror,  evinces,  it  is  confessed;- his rposseiraion^^of: 

moral'  honesty;  but  unless  persuasiott  could iconK* 

vert   error -in td   trtith,  it   is '  impossible  i  Jfe   sbouid 

impafcfc  I  So  f  error  >  the   dfecfei ;  of  truths  ^  Previoms: 

tcur.thfe VI  profession'  of  any^otenets   whatever^  theate 

lii$f/ad(iobligatik3ffflii(on  .all,)itoi!rlvhbmi  the  l^ht)iof 


thei  i  gospel  extends^  .to  vbelievM  j  the  tinitk o^jWeDogte 
bound  to  cooafeidsi  Cfarat  I /before i^-nieii!^)  oB^riiibe^ 
toause  we  icre  bound  tO'iibefiere  Gn;-fliiin.<;iljBiil; 
iC^iimstead:  of  believing  ooi  faim^^^nFeii^qnjjl  himoia 
his  i>  Essential  characters>  which  isftbe- voase  widi 
sooiniansj  the  sincerity:  tof  th^ti  denial ! mil  inidecd 
ceeacue  us  from  the; guilt  ;df  iMfevartGation,  butji|ipt 
front -.'that  of  'unbehediimit  is  poseihle,  ^tjic^fe^ 
sidnce  . some : .  3ort  of  -£aith>  ih  >^Cbidst  isi ;  ipositivelj 
aaserfae4  to  fbe  essemtiitlitoofiiaivatiion,  that  th^ tenets 
o£<  the ; . ;so«inianil  j tmay;  hej ; Isuch '  as,  tov excliaide  > that 
&ith :  ithat  /it  idoes ; )exQhidfi > iit,  no  orthodox  i < mail 
cwa :CQnsiis^tettbly/  deady^tnandihow  absurd i it, jswreilto 
siipqpoae  ^  jsaaui  should^^be  entitled.  > to  (tbet  raiitacd 
ofi)ft,)dhjristiai>i(€o«feesori^  merely  for  d^pyitogi,)  ^«wrt 
J^kij  thaK^ootriptiet.  which  is  essential  t^.&advaliiQinJ 
The,  isfaiQ^ityt  (Which  awiwnpcmies  ihibipKofesskjIniieite- 
titles  him  to  th^l  1*6 ward  of  a  confqsBori:;  thet  ebror 
of  the  dootoine  which  he .  parofesses  expoBeihhim^iiA 
th^/ same;  ■  time^  to  '(Jhe:  sentence  of  oondemnfitioi^ 
aid  aHi  «uabelie¥er !  If  we  lose  sight  of  socmiclnigm 
fteila  itOKpnient;  and  suppose  an  unbelkver  uiji 
cfari8tiahity^«';2ii^0to/ito';sufiEbr  for  theToluntary.a'nd 
sinberbiipromutlgatioiiiiofi  hiBf  tenets^  we  ?would>:a$k 
Mr.  .Orfcot»  pin  i  what .  rank  he  ^  would-  be  inclined  t6 
pkc^  his  >^nfidel  <o6iifessari'  Is  he  entitled  ta  rank 
liith  tan^di  the^lconfessors  ?  If  he  is,  out  Savioviir^s 
terms  of )  saltidtvon'  a^ie  essentially 'altered ;<  and 
thoBgh  be  tpricmounbesi an  anathema  on^i^hiiii 
wh<!K  i  shall  I  denyj  hkn  i  bef(k)e  <  "UHai^  j  ^  the  i  stmdy  ^  ^Md 
umbaken '  denial  M»\)Am  miithe)fk«^ofi/wophii^ 
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flisccxuMkgeniant;  w6tildv  nhsWe^,  it  se^ms^  as^welbcls 
a'(JbiiinDav  coo^fessionvl  'Mdniaird  left  sit  their  fibepty 
incl this,  i  oreipect ;  and  ^  th  ey  are  equally  secure^ '  of 
eienml  hap|)iness^  whether  they  deny^  or  -whethelr 
tfiby  cofnfesa^  the  Saviour^  providing  they-  do-iit 
iSsniily  iknd '  isiaricerel^^^  If  these  consequenoes 
BEppear J sfaockhfig^  and  he ^ be. forced  16  assei^tii^ 
Itegatti^e,  thkx^-^ib  is  sidmitted  that  the  truth  n  of 
tbe/idocitrine  con£eilsedi  eiiteits  lessdntially:  i^to  the 
itejuity^i  i  tvhether  he  ^M^o  >  $iiffelr» » for  his  •  o^iones, 
isH  tauibiy  /ipso :  /oci^fii,  ^j  cla9sfed(iwithitjcbri8tian>  >  -eoA^ 
fessor8;<)l)Lbti  it  be  remcJintier6d'"thkt  ^iw^^  aire  ilcrii 
dfeflyiiirg,ithiafc  »hfe  who  j  Waaards^  Wi>  ^virtdlf^nter^t^ 
In^lieri  thkli  i^oticeal  or  dSssiebtbli^  \mitetiet^o')fiff^. 
Msk  or^da^rous  soeverfthey^i$ilty>be^4si<^Ariho&eM) 
hwiBiirated, '^^Mdttrf  A<>c?,  «ict^)il/virfcO!Otiipipartl^btrk 
4duitrd)eisteiMatled  ix)  thpiBxme  kmdvofvlipfm)ka;6i6lL 
iwth  thfe  champion  of  truthj-^^'^Thctfc  the/ » vifew  >i*ef 
iia¥ei(takt»iH|of  the  sufajeed  tls'i^onscaiatnti  to*itHe 
fioeatipturebi:  will  not  be-dodbted  by i; those ><^\difar 
ivedoHeoti  th&t  St;  John  rest^  his.'^attitfilimeiiiB  te 
GamsfBiitA  io  the  elect  .<  Lady i  on  theiftimkh  whioH 
idhvelt!  \m  t ;  them  ;  that  lie  ^profes&ed  K\\nxy  rdbaisiiab 
jitadhment  but  for  the'  truth'sr  '•  iaaIker;o  rqnd  r Jtfaati 
im  I  forbade  chr&tians  to  lexeroi^'  hospctedil}^,  /M 
i€kifhew  ithe !  least  vindication  of  ^fniebdship^^d  Idraiq 
i^^ita;tight  any  otiier 'dootriilet^thaili  tha^wwbiitrh 
fcie{>and>hJ£;jfello\4r  apostks  had  taoiightJi^^  The  seun^ 
irff [thfriXJonfiisioaf  land.  absufdibjroiwJiiph  ntecetoarilj/f 
JWtecl^htfJr  j*hej  1  ppi»ia»s  jof [  Mr4iiOlrt9nofenA ;  itrt;he3<»/ 
^Qo^x^tDesa^l  csKirlHbAS  isrubijeiif^,  txmsibtsuniGthw: 
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confounding  together  moral  sincerity  and  clixistiaii 
piety.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  the 
latter  cannot  subsist  without  the  {otmer ; .  but  we 
are  equally  certain  that  the  former  is  by  no  means 
so  comprehensive  as  necessarily  to  indude  liie 
latter.  We  should  have  imagined  it  Unnecessary 
to  enter  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  so  [dain  a 
position  as  this^  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  what 
the  world  styles  an  honest  man^  and  another  to 
be  a  christian — a  distinction^  obvious  as  it  is,  suffi- 
cient to  solve  the  whole  mystery,  and  to  account 
for  the  conduct  of  Mr.  L.,  without  adopting  the 
unmeaning  jargon  of  his  biographer,  who  styles 
him,  in  innumerable  places,  the  venerable  confessor. 
How  repugnant  the  language  we  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  expose,  is  to  that  which  was  held 
in  the  purest  and  best  ages  of  the  church,  must 
be  obvious  to  all  who  are  competently  acquainted 
with  ecclesiastical  history.  The  Marcionites,  we 
are  informed  by  Eusebius,  boasted  of  their  having 
furnished  a  multitude  of  martyrs ;  but  they  were 
not  the  less  on  that  account  considered  as  deniers 
of  Christ.  Hence,  when  orthodox  christians  hap- 
pened occasionally  to  meet  at  the  places  of 
martyrdom  with  Montanists  and  Manichaeans,  they 
refused  to  hold  the  least  communion  with  them, 
lest  they  should  be  supposed  to  consent  to  their 
errors.*  In  a  word,  the  nature  of  the  doctrine 
professed  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  before 

*  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  14. 
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we  can  detennine  that  profession  to  be  a  christian 
pnrfession ;  nor  is  mart3rrdom  entitled  to  the  high 
▼eneration  justly  bestowed  on  acts  of  heroic  piety, 
on  any  other  ground  than  its  being>  what  the 
tmn  imports,  an  attestation  of  the  truth.  It  is 
the  saint  which  makes  the  martyr,  not  the  martyr 
the  saint 
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ut  i  .     -•  REV'l'EW  ■■•''•)•"■  '■■■  -^riK  ^ffj 

.,,.         ;BIIlTi  ON.;.  RP.P,EiRYwurqn/(-'to 

in.'?  ijh-..^  ••    -      •;    .!••::.  ;  ."  •        .'.;:■•  ■^.   r      ,-,.;     /•i^)qoq 

A\\Smimiiar$\  of  i\U  Principles  and^  Hiatwy  ^' ^Jhper^MlFiim 
..:^e<?mre5,jp^.,^e   j^rp^eii4«on5  ami  uifAt^^w  ff(itiff^   5§EIJi}  8^^ 
Rome,     By  John  Bjrt.     8vo.  pp.  176.     1823. 

''  •.     '"     "'•  -     '  •        :    :;;»    iMrnollBifu 

At  a  time  when  popeiy  is  making;  ^  itepiAilstHdcb, 
and'  prote^ant8'  in  >  general  have '<  rlost hithe riafeal 
V^ich  once  animated  thism,  we  consider/ theopob^ 
H^aftion  We  have;  just  announced  'aslpecnliatiy 
isefeusonable.  What^  may  be  tJie  ultimately  efifaztl ibf 
th6  eflbrts  made  hj  the  adherents  of  i^e  Kcfanfalroh 
bf  Rome  to  propagate  its  tenets^  aided  xJay^dte 
apathy  of  the  opposite;  .party>  it  is  aiiftnibriiJBfi 
to  conjecture.  Certain  it  is,  ■<  thlere .  »©^ef ;- owakfia 
p»eriod  when  the  members  of.  the  ^  papal  ^omsoldbity 
were  so  active  iand  ente?rprisiiig>  lor  pnotestaanlte  ao 
torpid  and  indifferent:  '  innhkmerabk  isyfaipteite 
appear  of  a  preinailihg  di^ikMsitiiim'f  tb'cdntd^^ 
the  doctrines  of  pbpery  With^  less  (di^st;  ^and  f*o 
witness  their  ytogfBS^  with  'leito^lflarm,  f^tfiattbhap 
evter  beea  knbwn  sitide  th6  yefoiwiaitSoiki  >AllAthe 
*eal  attid  activity '^reldn  db^j^side^i  dndywhil^Jeveiy 
absiirdity  ^    is  ^  <  ^ retiiwd, ' '  f  ttnd' » ^  ^ eveiy  ^^^^  pretefnabn 
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defended,  which   formerly   drew  upon  popery  the 

indignation   and     abhorrence    of   all     enlightened 

christians,  we   should  be  ready  to  conclude,  from 

the  altered  state  oP  ftul^litf  fteling,  that  a  system 

once  so  obnoxious  had  undergone  some  momentous 

revolution.     We  seem,  on  this  occasion,   to  have 

interpreted,  in  its  most  literal  sense,  the  injunction 

of  ^'hoping   all  thiilgsV  and  beliiviftg  all   things." 

We  persist   in   maintaining  that  the  adherents  to 

popery   are   materially    changed,  in   contradiction 

td^  their  ^  express  disavowal :  aaid  whilei  they  make 

\  hMki  of  the  infeUibility  of  their  crerid,  and  the 

unalterable  nature  of  their  religion,   we  persist  in 

Abi*belidf«pf  its  having  expe^iepcedfiwe  know  mot 

fodiatoiilelimation  and  improvementi!  u  In  jn^stiur 

^slBqce8l:twhi8R.  men  are  deeelved^difauis)  .the  /e&^at 

^iabtoaii|d  'contrivance  1  on  lihp  pact^i  of)  thoi^.  ^\^ 

Idehsdii )  tbeis;; :  in  'this>.'  tfaf^ude^^pftlion  ^pr^inates 

(kritirf ^Duvsielves  i  and> ;  isistdad  fxS  b^aoring  [fal^  wiltr- 

^lyBSYfiig^i^  our  ne^bbour;.;$u€^!is  the  e^ceisis  x^ 

aMirio'knd0iir,  that  we :  refuse  to  iqredit  i  thoi  un&V)Q:Ui^ 

«ibie  vtestimtany  which  Jie  r  bears :  erf  himself;  >. :  = 

Xii^Skmtm » isy  j  inD  ^  |the !  mean  i  tikne^  nothing  reciprocaiL 

da  alftnsirstinaiga (m^Jthlod ( of.  proceedii^ ^  we.  pipe:  to 

edieds^riiiut  thej^^^waijjfiiniot  dwce^itlOur  concessions^ 

dlril^pid.joC'^ofteniiag!  an^^^moJUfying,  seem  to  have 

Ola  hcrtibien^e^tA  >  upon; ;  ihem,  .than  to  ,  elate  their 

^dcii^d.au^enijthedrrarrog^fice*    ;, ,,         ^  i:.- 

odjAti^qualcohai^eiia  (he  &tat(e>  Qf/fo^i^, towards 

^'^bfiirt /wJWch  ha&}itsel£  und^rgo«0;flK)i;*ljl^ra(tiQO 

iwintet^  and) whemruthe bp8rt)t> rby>.( whigtini^ttii? 

Q  2 
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dii!$played  profe&s  to  adhere  to  their  andent  tenets^ 
jt  would  be  drfficalt  to  dpeeify^  To  inquire  intd 
the  causes  of  this  singular .  phenomenon,  •  !#ould 
lead  to  discussion  foreign  to  our  present  pmpdsei 
Let  it  suffice  to  remark^  that  it  may  portfy  te 
ascribed  to  the  length  of  time  which  hasiebpsdd 
sincte  we  have  had  actual  experience  of  the  enido* 
mous  cruelties  of  the  papal  system,  and' (to >  the 
fknded  security  we  possess  against  thek  (jnsov^ 
rence  \'  partly  to  the  agitation  of  a  great  pi^tiiiil 
question^  which  seems  to  have  had  ther.Nelfect 
of  identifying  the  cause  of  popery  with  itfadt /itf 
protestant  dissenters.  The  impression  of  tho.'jiast 
has  in  a  manner  spent  itself;  and^  in  manji;  ks 
place  is  occupied  by  an  eagerness  to  '^stspoat 
present  advantages,  and  to  lay  hold  of .  jeiveiy 
expedient  for  shaking  off  the  restraints  wUchoft 
narrow  and  timid  policy  has  imposed.  -Theriai^ 
fluence  of  these  circumstances  has  been  naanA 
iided  by  that  indifference  to  religious  truth .  iwhiob 
too  often  shelters  itself  under  the  mask  oi.  iOWif 
dour:  and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  faitn^our 
been  carried,  that  distinguished  leadiers  in.paidH^ 
ment  have  not  scrupled  to  represent  the  oointn^ 
versy  between  the  papists  and  the  protestaniH 
as  turning  on  obscure  and  unintelHgible(  points 
of  doctrine,  scarcely  worth  the  attention  of  eft- 
lightened  minds;  while  a  beneficed  clergyman ioi 
some  distinction  has  treated  the  whole  s\d»jeet 
as  of  no  more  importance  than  the  idle  diqnv)ti$i 
a^tated  by  the  schooltnen.      it; -was  but.affefr 
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yeats.sm&d,  that  a  celebrated   nobleman,  in  the 
htase  i  of  peers^  vehemently  condemned  the  oath 
bfrr abjuration  for  applying  the  term  superstitiom 
tok  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.     In  exactly 
tibe  jcdame   spirit  the  appellation   of   papist   is  ext 
bbaqgied    for    catholic,— a  concession    which,  the 
adfaer^ats  of  the  church  of  Rome  well  know  how 
tofi  improve,  as    amounting    to   little  short  of  ^ 
ftmnal  surrender  of  the   point  at  issue.      For,   if 
tbeti  papists  are    really    entitled   to  the  name   of 
tsHiholicSy  protestants   of  every    denomination  are 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  schism, 
t^i^^phifi  revolution  in  the  feelings  of  a  great  portion 
«tf  the* public,  has  probably  been  not  a  little  pro* 
motpd  fby  another  cause.     The  present  times  are 
painently  distinguished   by  the  efforts   employed 
fori tfab' extension  of  vital  religion:  each  denomina- 
tion'>6fi  christians  has  taken  its  station,  and  contri* 
faited  its  part   toward  the  diffusion  of  evangelical 
Sentiments.     The  consequence  has  been,  that  the 
jftntfei^ors  of  serious  piety  are  multiplied,  and  form 
lEt<  )p]iesent  a  very  conspicuous  branch  of  the  com^- 
wioMi^.:     The^^pace  which   they  occupy  in   the 
flRiiid8:>of  >the  public>  is  not  merely  proportioned  to 
tiimr^'ilmqerical  importancey  still  .■  less  to  their  rank 
Itiiieqciety  fi  it  is,  in  a' ^eat .  measure,  derived  from 
4ke  publicity  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  nume* 
bous^iatssociations  for  the  promotion   of  pious  and 
twiQ^olent  objects,  which  they  have  originated  and 
'Wpiiferted.  •  By  these   means,  4k<^ii*  > discriminating 
dobtrines^ '  essential  to  vital  piety,  hav^e    become 


better  lcnown/''and^<more.^fiudtyMdisott8ildd^(<t^^ 
heretofore.  '  However  benefioiatfos  'tb>  itaii^apipnl 
effects^  such  a  state  of  things  may  have^^beeir/^jibe 
eonseqaence^  which  might  be  expectekl^  >  has^faeElQ 
the  result.  The  oppositioin  of  the  aieBsiite*Tff 
religion  has  become  more  virulent,  their  9iatredrinDTe 
heaited  and  inflamed,  sLnd  they  have  tumqdqwith 
no  small  complacency  to  the  contemjilatibn^oof  Ja 
systejDS  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  <tob  tile 
objedfc  of  their  detestation.  P6pery,  i|i>ithe!;ii7ri£- 
nary- state  of  its  profession,  combines.  thei^tdBom 
of  godliness"  with  «  total  denial  of  its^powbwf^'A 
h^ap  of  unmeaning*  ceremonies,  adapted' tol  ftsci- 
nate  the  imagination  and  engage  •  the  !  iaatise^Hf- 
implicit  faith  in  human  authority,  combined  iwith 
an  utter  tieglect  of  divine  teaching,' ^^ilgnpracnde 
the  most  profound^  joined  to  dogmatism  the  USM^t 
presumptuous, — a  vigilant  exclusion 'of -^biblibal 
knowledge,  together  with  a  total  extinction.  o£.i£tbe 
inquiry, — present  the  spectacle  of  religion  lyipagiiin 
state,  surrounded  with  the  silent  pomp  of.  i  death. 
The  very  absurdities  of  such  a  religion  rendeilut 
less  unacceptable  to  men.  whose  decided  hoiBtiUly 
to  truth  inclines  them:  to  view  with  ooinplacencty, 
whatever  obscures  its  beauty,  or  impedes  its  topp^ 
ration.  Of  all  the  corruptions  of :  christiinky 
which  have  prevailed  to  any  considerable  extett, 
popery  presents  the  most  numerous  points :  of i  dim- 
trast  to  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  gospel  ;iieiid 
just  in  proportion  as  it  gains;  ground^  tfae-ireli^on 
tlf'Ghrist'imifilt  d©6linew  >»::!-!  •■•   i-^ifi.-   >;   nui-rl 


i)n/fi)ahtiafise  jacccHlnts^  ^thougbii  we.?ar(^..fw  Ifom 

(supposing;  that  popery^  iwetei  it  ^tvivtibphaBti  w^^ki 

'idAo^m' 'toleration  .to  ^my  ideotiomindtioQ  of  prote$* 

rtxnts>  we  have  the   utmost  confidence,  that  ^  the 

tf rofessora  of  evangaUcal  pieity  would   be  its  &r$t 

^iTuriidis^/ : .  The  party  most:  opposed  to  them  iook 

itov/pbpists:  as  their  natuaral  atUyi  on   whose  >)a$si$- 

hi^ftcoi  ini the  suppression  of  what  they  ai!0«,,plea3ekd 

3tb  denoiHtnate  fanaitieism  and  lenthusjiasmy  they  way 

aiwayB' depend :  tindy  caay^  therefore, .Jwitbout.pit?- 

ismtptioA;  promise  themselvefi^:  the :  digtindkiw  ^p^- 

/ferred/oni  Ulysses>i-*-fehat  of  being)  last  devpiired.  s » 

i'j^JWhjether^pdpery^will  ever  be  pi^miittedi  in  .the 

mscxutahlei  counsels   of  heavein>»  again  toi  dai?ken 

/land  6T)Cffsjpi!ead  the  landy  is  asx  inquiry  in  which  iti  is 

ofiiwignifrom  our  province  to  engage.    It.iscertnin 

j^ihst  ttte  .members-  of  the  Romish  4x>n)munity>dre 

[latjlcthis  moiKient  on  the  tiprtoe.of  expectation^/Afi- 

>diflgii)g  I  the .  most  sanguine  hopes,  su^ested  by  (the 

iiempet ( of:, the  tim0s>  of  soon  recovering  all  that 

(the}^>have :  lost^  audi  of  seeing .  the  ^  pretended  i^igkts 

Jbfi>thetr  ohureh  restbred  I  in  their  full  splendour, 

\JSitsst^  ith$sig)i  can    realise;  such  an   expectation, 

^^lisvJttfidcKibt^ly,  the  torpor. mid   indifil^eace  of 

-|i{otedta»tSv  I  combined  ;  >  wolth  t ;  the  :  incredible    ^eal 

Y^UrakiBirtiJirit}^'  of  papists;'  and (Imiversal  observation 

, JbfafiTws  tihat  >tibese  ax^  i :  capable^  ei.  effectingi^rthow 

mfteilothfiy  :QompeQsat6  the ''disadvantages   arisii^g 

[)firom  ipgxuaty  of  number;  a^;  w^lLias  almost  every 

nroi^9'«Id«id  xkf'ifiequaility^    t;  ^.,,  H(>>.;K.'([n'r(|         ^^.;| 

From  a  settled  persuasioon  ithait  popery  iStilliiSj 
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pfety,  cnselty,  and  imp06ti!ib^'' fisd^tiisit^  tbi)^ 
£siitber  of  liea^^we  feel  tfaankftil  lit<  witnessilig'liMjf^ 
judicious  attempt  to  expoto  its  enormities^  ^' 
retard  its  progress^  The  Lectures,  pufalislied  "s^e 
years  since^  by  Dr.  Fletcher,  are  well  adapHied  ilbi* 
this  purposef^  and  entitle  their  excellent  *^b6r 
to^ith^^esteem  and  gratitude  of  the  publie;  iTlfe 
Rrotestant/aseties  of  p^odical  papers,  d(>ii]/p(^iM' 
by  Mr.  M'Gavin,  of  Gl^^gow,  contains  the  ftdteftt' 
delineation  of  the  popii^  system^  and  the  ttioiit 
powerliil  e(mfutati6ti  of  its  principles,  in  a/  pofpidlir 
style,  of  any  woA  we  have  seen.  Whoeteif 'wfehes 
to  see  popery'  drawn  to  the  life,  m  its'  hid^Mls 
wickedness  £md  deformity,  will  find  abundant  iisati^ 
faction  in  the  pages  of  that  writer.  ■'•'  >    ■'*^ 

The  author  befbre  Us  has  been  studious  of  it^ll- 
c&seness,  and  has  contehted  himself  with  ^hibiting' 
a  brief,  but  a  very  correct  and  impresi»ve' ><]^lin(6, 
of  that  <^opiotis  subject.  As  these  Lectured'  W«!r^ 
delivered  at  Manchester,  it  is  probable  4!he  turthorts 
attention  was  mote  immediately  directed  to  it^by" 
Witnesi^g  the  alarming  |>rogress  which'  the  t^i^te 
of  the  Romish  churdh  are  making  in  thattqucMef.' 
There  is  nothing  in  them,  how€fV€9r,  of '  a  lo^ 
nature,  or  which  is  calculated  to  limit  their  usefiU- 
ne^  to  any  particular  paart;  'of  the  kingdom;  Thksy 
are  adapted  for  uiHyersal  perusal,  and  entitled  to 
an  extensive i  oirculatidn.    -'     •  -i 

The  first  Lecture  is  on  the  ciaim^  of  the  chunsli 
(^  Rome :toi)tiie)^p6lk^ofn  of  cath^Uc,  the  futility 
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£uq4  absuardity  of  whioh'  the  author  has  exposed^ 
indi.  cotid^ie,  but  highly  satisfactory  manner.  On 
tb?6,part  of  the  argument,  he  very  acutely  remarks, 
that  ''no  church,  which  is  not  coeval  with  chris-* 
'^  Canity  itself,  ought  to  pretend  to  be  the  universal 
^'ch^istiaa  church. 

f/pvThe  contrary  sentiment  is  evidently  unreasoor 
'^^ajbjte  ax)d  absurd ;  for  it  supposes,  that  somethii^ 
^bif^  has  already  a  distinct  and  comipkte>.exH 
jk^wpBy  may  be  a  part  of  something,  else  which 
''riisi  iliot  to  come  into  being  uqtil  a  future  period  { 
'Qr^;«, which  is  equivalent  to  this,  tiixst  what  ii. 
^QAttrely  the  creation  of  to-day,  may  include  that 
which;  wiys  created  yesterday.  This  would  be 
''ift.iOppositioia  to  all  analogy;  and,  therefore,  if 
"  the  church  of  Rome  had  not  an  earlier  com^ 
"  meneement  than  all  other  christian  churx;hes/-4-if 
jJ^itOnigin  of  that  church  be  not  coincident  and 
simi&ltaneous  with  the  first  moment  of  chris-^ 
i;Wt>ity,-r-4;hen  the  pretension  of  the  church  ci 
Jionike  to  be  the  'catholic  church*  is  altogethei) 
,Yaim  Now,  it  is  clear,  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apoatles,  that  many  christian  churches  flourished 
hirthe.East,  before  the  gospel  was  even  preached 
''^  at  Rome,.  It  was  enjoined  o^i  the  apostles,  thati 
^'  tbisir  min^try  should  hegjin  at  Jerusalem ;  and  in 
"iAktit  city  the  first  christian  church  was  actually ' 
Qonstituted.  Until  the  persecution  which  arose 
about  the  stoning  of  Stephati,  Christ  was  not 
preached,  beyond  the  bordens  of  Palestine,  and 
*'^9Ven  'then,  with  a  scrupulous K^scnmination,  'to 
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^^  the^  ikyrn^QblfJr^  Isrj&9tj[,(thurcW)rWA|^>4bi;^i(sd 
V'Ha  Jerusalem- 1  andi<  Jud0i^.  at ^iDaxomm^iwfgA 
'^Antiochy  iaild  the  •gospel  t^waB  .sent:  eiv^ui^to 
^lEthiopia^  before  thei^i  jg;!  any .  eYidenc|^rpff(^ite 
ff jbeSiig  known  at  Rome.???— Pp.  10,, IL  r jj, i  .^rioij  *' 
;^ I Tb6  second  Leoture.ii9.an  historical . !«^^S9^^p& 
of!  the  1  principal !  eventisi .  whioh .  led  to  the^  jel^x^ffoa 
bfiithi^  church  of  Rome  to  supremacy  j:  J^,  ti;;^^ 
tfaesey  BMAch  acumen  is.evincefd^  4Si  .well,^^j^^tir 
inii;e<acquatiEib:tonce  imtb.e^clesi^^  r^^l^  .> 

^.F<The  third  Iwecturo^^  consists ,oC  i^mastwly.  ^pfff^p^ 
tion  of  the, genius-, and jChflracterw^ics^Afijtjt^^.jPf^ 
ascendancy.  ;  j  In ;  :t^  pait  of  pthe/  w^kj,, j^fj Jjmfc 
cious,  authoifi,ent0rs  deeply  I i^to  ^  Juitj^ja^.^fjjjjrit 
of  popery.  Aftei:  ;  sckUing .  in  a^  strikwgi.4ig^i;(^he 
seeming » imppspibilities  it;  had  tp.i^qc?ftiptej;^ijef|^  it 
cottld  aucqpmplish  ■  its  ; object,, .  \ie  Gff^Wj^ji^f^^iJjhe 
«¥p^ients,  .ewipJpy^di  for  j  this  jpufposfj,! ,  upfi^|^^,^e 
jWkwing'  headp-.  3[}l^e»  y^arii^s  of^.lth^^p^p^^ee 
succeeded;  <\.  JBjTi  e»sjayi»gr;liifl.  ,m/^fl1jaJi.,fafi\^^^ 
to. human  auth<;>ri*yK77?.  ByMgiT^gr.tR/S^pi^fStl^ 
the  seia3blapce.  and,iswctip»  jf^.x^^fg^ij^i.^Y 
.administering.  ^  tlw.  iaffa*r^H9ft.  th^j,  iSoymW?^-  on 
the  corruptest  priq^s  pjfj/v^prj^ly,  m^9Ynii  ^i^^ 
pjf. these  topics. w  ijljusitrajtje4,wit^,,gr|^at;,jjad^^ 
^d  a  coIHous,.ind^ctiw^,pf  %}t^^  Q^.thi^jj^af 
these  heads,  we  beg  J^^vif,  tapn^^ej^t  %9{  pnf  ^^^^ 
the  following  extract,  as.ft.jfpqpin^cflfi  ,9^  l^e  ^le 
and  spirit  of  this  ..writer.    ,,  .•..r,,;.ini/.t:,.    i..:-.     ;,..,,. it  - 

"  Lord ;  '  ]%,J^dffmt. R.^fi^tbi^i I  WfW*,V.  ^  M^f 
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bq^gu  ts^tittient  <  of'  ■■  the  ^ip^e  |  ahd  *  <  here '/  tie&)  rdie 

^wffiffeW'neei'  '"'Thie   only-"  boneistenti !  View)  <tf  this 

o^dhut<c(l/  is'  that  tisP  a  pqUttcal  i^stablishment,'(i^tn^ 

^^l^iii^;  <  indeed;  'religious  tlefrms  > !aind  denoibui^-' 

"tions,  but  only  %is  Hie  prertieixt  ■  and  eolotiri  of  (iitt 

^ti^^^ffiiiMe*  put!?int'bf  secular' and><!einpoml^  objiebts. 

^^M'  its  Histdiy  as  'thdt'  c^fa  'christian  "chuteh<} 

l^yiiift'*s!tomble  •at  •  every'   seepii  stndi'ewtJy  pitidd 

'*'Shottks^yoti  'with  theijgtossfcsf  inoflfngnlirttts :  «e«ii 

"  the  saiHA^  hlst^i^  as  one '  of  the  >  kiA^dmnis-  >  of)  this 

■*SWi^fe  ■/M  ii  natdral  awd'  fea8y,^«na  'th^i  taiffous 

•^^cd^Ags  arrd'  events  ate' <  jt^f  "what 'ijrdu  «r* 

■*'peiJi^ed^<6 'fexpict.     Thft!  pi^l'^iupFtimaoy  was 

^fecMitffey  dii  eiErthly'!honar<jh';iatt4li"i«teirestg 

**/Wy".4ai4Wl''^SWth   the    fluctuitiiiAs  of  'h«»idtt 

^  a«airgf'ttfd%heii  the'  princ^^  lof'^i9'i*brJd  'fibsft 

^**^Mti^"tftfeir  Supi^ort,  it  Ml  ffallii  and  'i^tfetft 

^*te*^fiy'  thfe-'fliU'thei'ebf.*  ■ 'TPh^' bishops 'ttf^Rieie* 

^»fia'5ffe('^Ver"'j)ui'suedi'  •  tifeder ■'iHe  gulses'nof- WKgJM 

****^to#eiit'Wy"adVfeht^i;'  attd  thiis  Pop^  lied 'the 

''^^yfiih'l '  te61ainifed  ■  »n6yt  'apprb^riatfely,    « 0,>  >  h6# 

t^nSstaftfc' -Jk^  tiWfe  feble"6f-^J«is«s  beett'torto  uslJ* 

HO  "J«rtiy'firfet'«bj^'  bf'thfefefe  yubtkc-  pdUtknansyllftfe 

•^^6'  priVili^l  a'^'ffe^tehi^,  ^aisipk!  ^'tad  •permanerii 

'^'Klfl^''dbd''iiati6ki''^4feiti 'ibt^^  -diidkit 

^^tMm'iUM  tcrttt^  tortteSt 'ektent  of •  papal' 'iWw 
'^4&^ie^','\}ii!  fifeSMMes'bf  Ghrfettftid«m  flot^d^nte 
■■*^'^e^^clifeqtM"br'*Rotne/-  Ofe*'6VeiyiihBtidi  Wf, 
"fraud,  and  intimidation,  ^*'ei«'^e^ltlAlly  ^aM*  kl«- 

V'feeS^ny-'^^ioyeff,  h  trnt^ri^htU  wtoh  of 

^4lfe%orWWth(^'ibffer^bP'fftfes;^r<fll/'     •  '^'"-^ ' 
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I  "^f < TUi* : fffOAi '  reflected  ^I  ijtortlf '  *  b^''  regtSmc  ei'ile- 
'^  fiiasticial  dEaxes,  ^MkiprineipaUyi'by  mIMd^^abv^ 
'f i tiring  the:. ehurofa  o£<  Ram^  had  to  htsti^vri  iHA 
'^  by  •  perpetually  inventing ;  new  artioles  <^  bfltfgai^ 
'^and  sale.  HenceiHue  mukiplying  df  sadiM«eilb^ 
^f'hmte  the  sale  of  j^tdon^y 'mdulgeQees^  heiiia&iid} 
'^dignitiesyandiof  ^aytera  lot  the  Uvkig^ksd  thif 
*^> dead;  Every  thing  was  prostituted ;  airf^^ubdtt? 
''<th«  pvetenc^  of' beitig  tlie  'bride,  thi^  !EiliM^ 
^3|rtfei'  tbisi ehureh  benjamfe  the  ' mothfet  6f  hiarloteJl 
">  Itf  the  sanie  ■  i^mrit;  the  death-^beds  of  thk^Uck 
^  Ai^iere  besieged; '  that!  they  might  beque&th  ^  ih*fl? 
^'property 't6  the  tJlergy;  and  the  cotisciettefe8'<4^ 
*  dpulent  crittiihals  weve  appeased,  iri  Wf urh' '  ^ftJif 
^^Ifcefal  donations  to  ecclesiastical  funds.'  "ThtiS 
^^'feA'  amount  of  riches  almost  incredible  accirtted 
'''tt^'thepapaltl^eastily/'— Pp.  94— 96.  '  '^  ^' »' 
"•Thte  fourth  Ledttire  is  occupied  by  givito^'^ 
rapid  sketch  of  the  most  interesting  events  ift'1?h€ 
past  history  of  the  Romish  community.  We  have 
seldom,  if  ever,  seen  so  large  a  body  of  facts  ex- 
hibited with  perfect  perspicuity  within  so  small 
a  compass:  the  author's  complete  mastery  of  the 
subject  appears  from  the  ease  with  which  he  has 
condensed  an  immense  mass  of  historical  matter, 
without  the  least  indication  of  disorder  or  confusion. 
The  last  of  these  Lectures  presents  an  animated 
and  instructive  view  of  the  prospects  which  are 
opening  on  the  christian  church,  and  the  probable 
issue  of  the  causes  and  events  which  are  in  present 
operation. 
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I, The  notice  we  hate .  takto  t  of  ^  this  pubiictition 
i^Sly  we.tfUst^  indude  our  readeits  to  avail  them* 
if^es  of  the  initructiioa  and.  the  pleasure  which 
^f;attentiye  perusal  cannot: fail  to  bestow.  It  is 
4istmguished  for  precision  and  comjprehensidn!  of 
tbovight^  energy  of  diction,  and  the  most  enlarged 
^H^  leinlightened  principles  of  Civil  and  neligidus^ 
$F0e4ioin;  nor  should  we  find  it  easy  to  name!  a 
pvM^^^on^  which  contains^  within  the^f^m^  eotoi^ 
p^^ii^q  much  information,  on  tj^  subject  which 
^.jprof^BSses  to  treat.  A  little  redun4a»ce  of  onia- 
^^t>  i^pi  excess  in  the  employm^t  pf  figur^ye 
^^gi^i^y  are  excrescences  very  pardonable .  in  ;  a 
y^ng  .loiter,  and  which  more  matmJO  years  and 
^j^qrience  ^may  be  safely  left  to^conwt-  Qa  the 
lY^iPje,.  s we  cannot  dismiss  the  work  before  us^  wiljh-- 
out  sincerely  congratulating  the  author  on  th^-t 
][iagpy ;  icombination  of  philosophical  discrimination 
Tiji^lth, christian  piety,  which  it  throughout  displays^p.t 
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MISCELLANEOUS    PIECES, 


COLLECTED    FROM 


DIFFERENT    SOURCES. 


FRAGMENT    ON     POPERY. 


[Written  about  1824.     Not   pubushed  before.] 


When  two  parties,  each  formidable  for  their 
numbers,  and  the  weight  of  their  influence  and 
property,  are  animated  by  an  equal  degree  of  zeal, 
it  is  natural  to  anticipate  the  final  success  of  that 
which  possesses  the  most  inherent  strength.  But 
if  one  be  torpid  and  inactive,  and  the  other  eager 
and  enterprising, — ^if  one  reposes  on  its  arms, 
while  the  other  is  incessantly  on  the  alert, — such  a 
difference  in  their  spirit  is  sufficient  to  annihilate 
the  greatest  disparity  of  force,  and  to  incline  the 
balance  to  the  side  on  which  superior  vigour  is 
exerted.  This,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  is 
pretty  nearly  the  case  at  present  between  the 
protestants  and  the  papists,  as  far,  at  least,  as 
respects  their  situation  in  these  kingdoms.  The 
papists  appear  to  be  stimulated  by  zeal  and  ele- 
vated by  hope ;  the  protestants  content  themselves 
with  being  silent  spectators  of  their  progress,  while 
many  of  them  seem  secretly  to  rejoice  at  their 
success.  New  popish  chapels  are  rising  on  every 
side,  in   situations   skilfully  selected,  with  a  view 
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to  attraet  the  public  attention.  The  cottoecMtidti 
is  announced  with  ostentatioivs  publicity;  i^id 
numerously  attended  by  the  most  elegant  did 
fashionable  part  of  a  protestant  population^  ••  by 
men  of  opulence,  merchants,  and  magistmtbs^^tidk) 
are  seen  on  no  other  occasions  beycmd  tile  •  tptts- 
cincts  of  the  established  [church.]  ^   !l  li  • 

Judging  from  the  practice  of  a  multitude  liitAve 
higher  classes,  we  are  necessitated  to  infer/ fihat, 
if  the  popish  doctrine  is  not  true,  it  is  inilOG^t 
and  harmless ;  and,  if  not  entitled  to  an  ex^tfs^i^ 
preference,  it  is  only  inferior  to  that  pal^dulttr 
form  of  the  protestant  worship  which  they  hflMe 
adopted;  and  that,  while  they  decline  subMidsion 
to  its  claims,  it  possesses  a  majesty  which  ewtitles 
it  to  their  occasional  homage  and  venteratibyi. 
The  honest  fervour  of  indignation  with  which  its 
pretensions  were  repelled  and  its  impiety  refeenfted, 
has  disappeared:  popery  is  now  viewed  by 'the 
greater  part  of  the  people  with  careless  ihdiff<^ 
rence  or  secret  complacency.  •  "  ' 

But  popery,  it  is  alleged,  is  changed ;  its  teni^m 
is  exhaled ;  and,  however  erroneous  in  a  speculdl^e 
view,  it  is  no  longer  fraught  with  the  mischief  ^  lEkiyd 
the  danger  which  rendered  it  so  formidable  to^  our 
ancestors.  An  infallible  religion  changed,  is  liesi^y 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  A  religion  which**  is 
founded  on  the  assumption  of  a  supernatural  'Gi- 
emption  from  error,  on  the  part  of  iti^  adheifetits, 
may  be  confuted  by  argument,  suppressed  ■iJy 
force;  or ' relin^uiished  frota  'convfetiite;^- but'  5t^»is 
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iiinpp^^ible  to  ^  conoi^ive!  of  its  .susceptibility  \  of 
Iph^nge.*  .  K  it  uixiergws  .any  alterationv  it  can  only 
l{jtee]  i«L.  co!»sequeiice»i  of  its  professors  denouncing 
^om?^fOne.  or  more  of  the  doc trines,  which  fornjierly 
-characterised  it.  But  those  doctrines!  are  neither 
-e^qre  nor  less  than  the  recorded  divisions  of  the 
church,  of  a  church,  affirmed  by  aU  catholics  to  be 
iftfailiblew  The  supposed  infalUbility  of  the  chiXrch 
iaithe-iGomer-stone  of  the  whole  system;  of  pppieryi, 
jt^.q^litre  of  union  aniidst  all  the  apimpsitie^  an4 
i^i^^p^it^s^  which  may  subsist  01:1  minor  siibjects^; 
iftftAAhi^  proper  definition  of  a  catholic  is  on?  who 
opi59fess€iS  tor  maintain  tho  absiolutp  .infallibility  of  a 
ifiQUiim : ;  community  styling  itself  the  church..  For 
^^ijp^rsw  tp  dissent  from  a  single  decigioa  ofi.th? 
(^bui^abf^t  is  to  Qonfess  himself  not  a  catholic  ;i  because 
^H  ifcitfr,  affirm  not  only  that  th©  cluurch  imy  ^ir, 
,iwit:Jthat;  it  .actually  has;  eiTrejd,  and  is,  theiTQlaifei, 
o¥(^t  '>j»fallibl0.  An  infa.llibility,i  extending  toi  sQv^p^ 
-fl^iWlS  pf  religious  belief,,  and  .ijot.  to  others,!  iSf  a 
ridiculous  chimera,  which^  could  it  be  reduc^ ,  tp 
n^i  pbjeqt  of  .cpnception,  would  subvert  f,e;v?ery 
oi^tlWi^l  ground  of  confidence  :  for  what  aasuarance 
l>fifBilW^  ha,ve>..thafc  a  fcomn^unity  which  has  eired 
^mQ^  WU  not  fall  intp>  the  samej  predicam^i^ 
Y^^B  •:  Positive  qualities,  may  be  conceived  ,t9 
apuh^i^t/fUnder  [ajl]  possible .  degrees  of  magnitude ; 
-|lje)^>W?.SHsceptihHto  aii  ualjimited  extj^ntji  of .^^pifp 
.Mi^mMt'  li^fa.l^bility ,  i?., a  i^i^atiye,  i4e^„^l^^cl;i 
^adiBife^pff.jftP  d^grfifi?.,MDejli^ct|,t^Pl;SWall^St  ^fif 
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this  pretension,  and  you  as  effectually  destroy  it  as 
by  the  discovery  of  a  million.  If  a  catholicj  tbeDi; 
professes  to  have  changed  his  opinions,  on  wy. 
subject  on  which  the  authority  of  the  church  ha3. 
been  interposed,  so  as  to  dissent  from  its  decisions»| 
he  has  relinquished  Catholicism,  and  renounced 
the  only  principle  which  distinguished  him. 

The  supposed  dominion  over  the  consdences  of 
men,  assumed  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  is  sanctioned 
by  the  decision  of  general  councils,  and  idcor-: 
porated  with  their  most  solemn  and  public  act9> 
and  must  consequently  be  allowed  to  constitute 
one  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  papal  syst^n ; 
and,  though  that  usurpation,  considered  in  itself^ 
would  be  a  mere  enunciation  of  a  doctrine  whibch 
might  be  rejected  with  impunity,  the  interferenfoe 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  to  enforce  the  papal  claimSi 
was  countenanced  and  demanded  by  the  same 
authority.  Beyond  the  narrow  precincts  of  tbetf 
temporal  domain,  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  inca* 
pable  of  personally  carrying  their  persecuting 
edicts  into  force ;  but  princes  and  magistrates  wefle 
diligently  instructed  that  it  was  their  indispensable 
duty  to  suppress  and  punish  the  heretics  against 
whom  the  church  had  denounced  its  anathemas* 
Ecclesiastics,  affecting  a  peculiar  horror  of  bloodi 
declined  the  office  of  executioners,  which  they 
devolved  on  the  temporal  authorities  in  each  state ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  in  the  violences  whiolf 
[civil  magistrates]  committed  in  the  suppr^sion  <rf 
heresy,  and  the  support   of  the  authority   of  thp 
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chutch/  they  acted  iiot  merely  agreeably  to  her 
wfehesy  but  in  obedience  to  her  dictates.  If  there 
nitos  any  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  powers,  it  was,  that 
princes  could,  with  great  difficulty,  on  many  occar 
idons,  be  induced  to  keep  [pace]  with  the  prompt 
and  unrelenting  fury  of  their  spiritual  directors. 
'Fhe  grand  lesson  in  which  they  [were]  indoctrinated, 
with  infinitely  more  care  than  any  other,  was  the 
iti^Udt  obedience  which  they  vowed  to  the  pontiff 
and  the  church,  in  the  enactment  and  execution 
of  penal  laws  against  the  abettors  of  heretical 
opinions ;  an  epithet  bestowed  upon  all  opinions 
not  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  the  papal 
community.  When  John  Huss,  the  Bohemian  re- 
fotmer,  ^was  arrested,  cast  into  prison,  and  publicly 
bui*nt  alive  at  Constance,  in  spite  of  a  "  safe-con- 
dufcjfr"  given  him  by  the  Emperor  Sigismuiid^ 
ittei^dv  because  he  refused  to  belie  his  conscience 
by- abjuring  his  pretended  heresy;  all  was  executed 
under  the  eyes,  and  by  the  express  authority,  of 
Ae  •  council,  who  solemnly  decreed  that  the  safe* 
ooildtrot  of  the  emperor  ought  to  be  considered  as 
no^ '  ^impediment  to  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
jtiiisdiction,  but,  notwithstanding,  that  it  was  per* 
fbctly-  bompetent  for  the  ecclesiastical  judge  to 
takel  cognizance  of  his  errors,  and  to  punish  them 
agretoble  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  although  he 
fii^d^nted  himself  before  them  in  dependence  upon 
that  iptotpction  but  for  which  he  would  have 
di^dihed  appearing.     Nor  werqithej^^  satisfied  with 
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tliiis  impious  decisionf  [dime.^:  i  Because  rimuifiQ^ 
wlere  heard^  on  account '  of  the  violntioB  oi  ^^  h&li') 
plfotection^  they  had  the  audacity  to.  a^,  1^)^ 
since  the  said  John  Huss  had,  by  ioc^ug^f^ingg^ 
the  orthodox  faiths  forfeited  every  privilege^  r^^ 
since  no  promise  or  faith  was  binding,  either^  ^^ 
human  or  divine  right,  in  prejudice  of  the.o^hp^ 
faith,  the   said  emperor  had  done  as  bec^tpg^n^if 

royal  majesty  in  violating  his  '' safe-condui^t/z  w4 
thd;t '  whoever,  of  any  rank  or  sex,  dares,  to  i^^jfign 
the  justice  of  the  holy  council,  or  of  his  m^§^. 
in  relation  to  their  proceedings  with  John  Huss, 
shall  be  punished,  without  hope  of  pardon,  as  a 
favourer  of  heretical  pravity,  and  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  high  treason.* 


*  Though  I  have  nearly  translated  the  language  of  the  holy 

ootmcil,  as  given  by  L*Enfant  in  his  History  of  the  Council  of 

■■  *  ■  ■  'J 
Constance,  the  reader  will  probably  not  be  displeased  to  see  tne 

©nginaU 

"  Praesens  sancta  synodus  ex  quo  vis  salvo-conductu  per  unpe- 

ratorem,  reges,  et  alios  seculi  principes  haereticis  vel  de  haeresi 

difiamatis,  putantes  eosdem  sic  a   suis  erroribus  revocare,  qup- 

cunque  vinculo  se  adstrinxerint,  concesso,  nullum  fidei  catholicae 

vel  jurisdictioni  ecclesiasticae  prsejudicium  generari,  vel  impem- 

mentum  praestari   posse   seu  debere,    declarat;    quominiis  salvo 

dicto  conductu  nonobstante,  liceat  judici  competent!  ecclesiastico 

de  ejusmodi  personarum  erroribus  inquirere,  et  ali^s  contra  eas 

debite  procedere,  easdemque  punire,  quantum  justitia  suadebit,  si 

suos  pertinaciter  recusaverint  revocare  errores,  etiamsi  de  salvb- 

•  1 . 

conductu  confisi  ad  locum  venerint  judicii,  alias  non  venturi. 

"  Quo  statute,  sive  ordinatione  lecto,  idem  statutum  fiiit  apprp- 
■batum  per  diptos  dominos,  episcopos  nomine  quatuor  nationiim, 
ao  Reverendissimviip  Patrem  Dominum  Cardinalem  Vivarieiisem, 
nomine  CoUegii  Cardinalium,  ^r  yerbumiiP/^£W^   I  ; 


"  DE 
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"Hei**;  then,  we  have  the  decisiou  of  a  gener^L 
dnhrkcil,  that  a  dissent  from  the  catholic  faith,  perr 
^^&  in,  exposes  the  offender  to  the  forfeiture 
(^'^U  his  rights,  not  excepting  sudi  as  he  may 
ddm  from  express  solemn  stipulations.  .  If  them 
^ier'  Wis  an  assembly  fairly  entitled  to  the  epithet 
dlE'deitimenical,  or  universal,  it  was  certainly,  th^ 
CtiutteU  of  Constance  ;  composed  of  delegates  frppi 
fevtery  kingdom  and  country  of  Europe  ;  held  in  the 
f)iH6S«l<ie  of  an  emperor,  and  many  other  sovereign 
^iinh(^§  ;    called   by    the   order   of   a  pope,,  and 

{.    ^,  "  DE  SALVO-CONDUCTU  HUSSONIS. 

"  S^crosancta,  &c.  Quia  nonnulli  nimis  intelligentes  aut  sinis- 
frae  intentionis,  vel  forsan  solentes  sapere  plus  qu'^m  opoitet, 
nedum  regiae  majestati,  sed  etiam  Bacro,  ut  fertur^  ooncji^Q, 
linguis  maledictis  detrahunt  publice  et  occulte  dicentes,  vel 
imiuentes,  quod  salvus-conductus  per  invictissimum  principem 
Doininum  Sigismundum  Romanoruiii  et  Ungariae,  &c.,  Regem, 
qubnidam  Johanni  Hus,  heresiarchas  damnatae  memoriae  datus, 
nut  contra  justitiam  aut  honestatem  indebit^  violatus  :  cumtameu 
dictus  Johannes  Hus  fidem  orthodoxam  pertinaciter  impugnans 
se  a*b  omni  coriductu  et  privilegio  reddiderit  alienum,  nee  aliqua 
sibi  fides  aut  promissio,  de  jure  naturali,  divino,  vel  bumano, 
fiierit  in  praejudicium  Catholicae  fidei  observanda :  idcirco  dicta 
sancta  synodus  praesentium  tenore  declarat:  dictum  invictissi- 
n^uin  principem  circa  praedictum  quondam  Johannem  Hus,  non- 
obstante  memorato  salvo-conductu,  ex  juris  debito  fecisse  quod 
licuit,  et  quod  decuit  regiam  mkjestatem :  statuens  et  ordinans 
omnibus  et  singulis  Christi  fidelibus,  cujuscunque  dignitatis, 
gr^us,  praeeminentiae,  conditionis,  status,  aut  sexus  existant, 
quoii  nullus  deinceps  sacro  concilio  aut  regiae  majestati  de  gestis 
circa  praedictum  quondam  Johannem  Hus  detrahat  sive  quomodo- 
libet  obloqua^ur.  Qui  verA  cbntrarium  fecerit,  tamquam  fautor 
hereticae  pravitatis  et  reus  crimims  lafesiae  majestatis  irremissibiliter 
puniatur."— i*£w/aw*'5  ffhtoiy '  bf  thS  'Cbkmeii  cf  Cmkanccy 
vol.  ii.  p.  491,  Engibh  edit.  1730.  '"""':>  >      • 
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sngnalized  by  the  absolute  deposition  of  two  pdntffi^, 
a  forced  abdication  of  a  thirds  and  the  creation 
of  a  fourth ;  which  extinguished  a  schism  of  forty 
years^  and  reunited  the  obedience  of  Christendonl 
under  one  head.  If  the  boasted  infallibility  of  the 
church  is  to  be  found  anjrwhere^  it  is  undoubtedfjr 
in  the  acts  and  decrees  of  such  an  assembly. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  of  any  thing  moic| 
absurd,  than  the  supposition,  that  it  was  guided  by 
inspiration  in  respect  to  some  of  its  decisions,  and 
not  of  others.  Such  a  partial  and  capricious .  in^ 
spiration  would  completely  frustrate  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  introduced,  and  expose  us  to  all 
the  perplexity  and  uncertainty  which  it  was  de* 
signed  to  prevent;  since,  on  this  supposition, 
nothing  short  of  another  inspiration  could  enable 
us  to  distinguish  and  select  the  suggestions  of  the 
first. 

I  am  aware  that,  when  cathohcs  are  pressed 
with  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  pre- 
tended infallibility  of  general  councils,  summoned 
by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  they  take  refuge  in 
the  subtle  and  slippery  distinction  between  the 
doctrines  which  are,  and  those  which  are  not/ 
points  of  feith.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
serve  a  turn,  they  will  probably  assert,  or  insi- 
nuate, that,  although  the  most  cruel  intolerance 
has  obtained  the  sanction  and  support  of  general 
councils,  their  proper  infallibility  is  not  impaired,^ 
because  the  principle  which  authorizes  persecution 
is  not  a  point  of  faith. 
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Without  entering  into  the  mazes  of  a  fiirolous 
and  *  unintelligible  dispute  about  words^  it  is  sufn 
&cienti  to  remark,  that  the  supernatural  and  infal- 
lible guidance  of  a  church,  which  leaves  it  to 
stumble  on  the  threshold  of  morality,  to  confound 
the  essential  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  to 
recommend  the  violation  of  the  most  solemn  com*i 
pacts,  and  the  murder  of  men  against  whom  not 
a  shadow  of  criminality  is  alleged,  except  a  dissent 
from  its  dogmas,  is  nothing  worth ;  but  must  ever* 
ensure  the  ridicule  and  abhorrence  of  those  who 
judgje  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  and  who  will  not  be 
easily  persuaded,  that  the  eternal  fountain  of  love 
BXkd  purity  inhabits  the  breast  which  "  breathes  out 
cruelty  and  slaughter."  If  persecution  for  codk 
sdence  sake  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justioe 
and  the  genius  of  Christianity ;  then,  I  say,  this 
holy  and  infallible  church  was  so  abandoned  of 
God,  as  to  be  permitted  to  legitimate  the  foulest 
crimes,^ — to  substitute  murders  for  sacrifice,  and  to 
betray  a  total  ignorance  of  the  precepts  and  spirit 
of  the  religion  which  she  professed  to  support; 
and  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  condescended,  at  the 
same  moment,  to  illuminate  one  hemisphere  of 
minds  so  hardened,  and  hearts  so  darkened,  may 
be  safely  left  to  the  judgement  of  common  sense-* 

*  Shortly  after  the  execution  of  Huss,  a  letter,  written  to  the 
CDUUQil,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  found  at  the  gate« 
of  some  of  the  churches  at  Constance,  to  this  effect :  "  The  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  greeting.  Take  care  of  your 
own  a^irs  as  well  as  you  can.  For  our  part  we  cannot  be  with 
you  ;  for  we  are  busy  about  other  afiyis :  feiewell,'*--*ED. 
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:I>t  would  give  11$  unfeigned  pleasure  ta  find^ttliMi 
the  catholiio9  have^in  good  earnest;  renonncied^tiilt) 
intolerant  principles  of  their  predecessors^  ribtik 
Yfkea  we  look  aaround  for  some  proof  ofkhis^JiMB 
see!  nothing  that  is  satisfactory.  In  the  midfit.ictf 
much  courtesy^  much  urbanity  and  addresp^.jwte 
meiet  with  nothing  that  partakes  of  the  natttare  efi 
i^d  .concession  ;-^no  steps  retraced^  nor.^exifusfc 
revoked^'  DO  protest  opposed  to :  the  >p«rs»nititt^ 
maxims  of  former  times.  Whatever  breatkeai^ti 
air  of  liberality^  issues  from  the  unofficial  jtonlttlu^ 
nications  of  private  individuals.  We  innxibudyj 
wish  for  some  important  concestsioiis  ait  th&i'£Hiiln 
tain*head> — some  exposition  of  the  cathoMe^j  fsAtfii 
from  the  supreme  pontiff^  or  his  accredited;  ^qgignt^ 
calculated  to  satisfy  us  that  intolerance  is^  ;^(ib^ti 
expui^ed  from  the  papal  creed.  Wei  wish,  hM 
we  wish  in  vain.  On  the  contrary,  we:pier:€i^i»ej 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits, — ^in  ther  tiPtal 
suppression  (as  fer  as  his  [the  pope's]  infliuenp0 
extends)  of  Bible  societies, — ^in  his  opposition  .tcj 
the  toleration  established  in  Belgium, — «^,  ,tbft 
exclusion  of  the  protestant  religion  from  Spain:  ^nd 
Portugal,  at  the  very  moment  they  were  indebW^I 
for  their  existence  to  the  arms  of .  proti8sta»t$,-rH 
decisive  evidence  of  a  determination  to  meatim^ 
the  ancient  system  with  inflexible  rigour<  WoM^ri^ 
at  a  loss  to  discover  a  single  concession  in  fanro w 
of  the  claims  of  conscience,  proceeding  from  an 
authority  which  catholics  are  bound  to  respeati 
The  renunciatian   of  the  rights  of  the  popeiit^ 
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ifttttfei?e  in  temporal:  tnatteri^:  and  the  itttiolaiftle 
obligiation  of  oaths  taken  to  heretics,  will  b^' cdtti- 
sid^red  perhaps,  by  sortie,  as  important  conces* 
sions;''but  they  are  far  from  settling  thcT  questicm. 
What=  security  have  we,  that  the  persecutingimaximsf 
oi' 'popery  are  revoked,  or  that  the  conscienceis 'of 
its  adherents  are  not  still  >  instructed  in -= the' in- 
dispensable duty  of  den^anding  the  interference  i  of 
t^  me^strate  in  the  suppression  and  punii^fhent 
dfi^hei^sy  ?  •  =  •:'''  ••••■r 

-if The  fundamental  principle  of  tJie  catholic  8)^6^ 
t^'is>  the  supposed  infallibility  of  the  church 
efiRome.  Until  this  point  is  determined,  it  is  *0' 
Hbtlri  pujfpdse  to  engage  in  particular' controversies, 
€*^'fatfcempt  to  expose  the  erroneousness  of  hei^ 
doctrines,  or  the  idolatry  of  her  worship.  Thclse 
dm'    tberely    a    superstructure    erected    without 

fdUtldat!0n.  ir  .       ;. 

5^  lAi  it  is  the  design  of  the  following  pages  t<^ 
fiuffiish  a  popular  antidote  to  the  seductions  of  her 
prie^s'and  advocates,  it  becomes  indispensabfy 
fi^essary  to  examine  thfe  pleks  by  which  her  pr^ 
tefision  to  infallibility  is  attempted  to  be  supported.* 
t^^  fe  the  more  requisite,  because  there  is  reasott 
to  <fear  that  multitudes  of  protestants  are,  in  a; 
gteM  measure,  ignorant '  of  the  true  grotmds  off 
popery-,  and  that,  while  th^y  strongly  reprobate,* 
i»  detail>  its  errors  and  absurdities>  having  littte 
or  no  acquaintance  with  the  principle  which  fornle 
the  <  keystone  of'  the  whole ;  syabem>  they  are  eaisily 
li^blei'to   be  baffled  and  co^buiidedwberi'  thejr 
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et\dounter  a  subtle  disputant.     It  will  be  in  Vlaiti 
for  you  to  urge,  in  debating  with  a  catholic,' ^Chd 
absurdity  of  transubstantiation,  or  the  idolactry  of 
the    mass.       You  begin   the    controversy  at  the 
wrong   end;   and  though  you  accumulate  ever  so 
large  a  pile  of  invincible  argument,  or  scriptural 
proof,  you  make  no  progress.     He  will   [seldom, 
if  ever,]  descend  to  meet  you  on  that  groimd ;  he 
professes  to  prostrate  both  his  reason  and  his  fetth 
before  the  majesty  of  the  church.     In  the  mysteries 
of  faith   the   dictates  of  reason  are  fallacious,  th6 
interpretation   of  the  Scriptures  is  precarious  atiA 
uncertain,  and  no  basis  of  a  divine  and  supematuiral 
faith  can  be  laid,  but  in  submission  to  an  autho- 
rized infallible  guide, — ^which  guide  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church!     You  will  be  reminded  of  the 
innumerable    sects   and   schisms,   convulsions   and 
disorders,  which  have  sprung  from  the  exercise  bf 
a  pretended  free  inquiry;    whence  he    will    infer 
the  necessity  of  some  visible  standard  of  appeal,' 
some  acknowledged  infallible  judge:  and  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Spirit  to  the  apostles  to  lead  them  into' 
all  truth, — ^together  with  the  preeminence  of  Peter 
above  his  colleagues;  to  whom,  as  an  immovablfe 
rock  and  foundation  of  the  chutch,  "  the  keys  bf 
the  kingdom  of  heaven"  were  exclusively  assigned, 
— ^will  be  triumphantly  urged  to  support  the  claims 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  his   legitimate   represen- 
tative   and   successor.      Thus,    by    a   mixture   of 
specious  probabilities,  with  the   assumption  of  iri* 
numerable  facts,  a  web  of  sophistry  will  be  weaveif; 
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sufficient,  often,  to  entangle  the  *'  unlearned  and 
unstable/'  That  it  is  nothing  more,  however,  than: 
Vnfounded  and  presumptuous  sophistry,  a  little 
attention  will  enable  us  to  perceive. 

That  the  church  is  infallible  is  not  a  self-evident 
proposition ;  it  is  not  one  of  those  truths  which  are 
acknowledged  the  moment  they  are  announced^ 
like  the  assertion  that  two  and  two  are  four.  It 
must  therefore  be  proved:  nor  can  it  be  proved  by 
her  own  assertion ;  because  it  is  just  as  easy  for! 
ajoy  other  community  to  declare  itself  infellible  as 
for  the  church  of  Rome.  To  allow  her  a  preroga- 
tiv/e  so  extraordinary,  merely  because  she  ckims  ity 
\VQuId  legitimate  the  boldest  impostitre.  As  little* 
Q^  it.  be  proved  by  any  appeal  to  the  principles 
of' reason:  the  possession  of  infallibility  by '  atf 
individual,  or  by  a  number  of  individuals^  is  a 
sciatter  of  fact,  whose  truth  must  be  evinced  iri> 
tjxe  same  manner  as  other  facts.  Hence  it  ne-^ 
cpssarily  follows,  that  the  pretensions  to  infalli- 
bility, assumed  by  the  catholic  fchurch,  must  solely 
rest  on  the  testimony  of  scripture.  For  this  pur- 
pose iit  is  alleged,  that  St.  Peter  was  constituted 
the  prince  of  the  apostles,  the  foundation  on  which 
the  church  was  to  be  buiH ;  that  to  him  were 
primarily  and  chiefly  given  the  keys  of  the  king* 
dom  of  heaven ;  that  as  Jesus  Christ  prayed  for 
him  that  his  faith  should  not  fail,  he  possessed. 
a  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  andt 
the  infallibility  of  his  decisions;  and  that,  hav- 
ing established  his  episcopal  throne  at  Rome,  he; 
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transmitted-  his  immunities  'arid  prmxygaHf^^  iHh 


•f  w/.-i; 


I 


impaired  to  his  successors  in  that  ^ee^ 

Such,  for  substance^  is  the  argument  dedmsed 
from  scripture   in  support  of   this  extraoiduiaiy 
pretension.     To  this  are  added  other   considersl- 
tions  of  the  nature  of  probabiUties,  in  faiFodr  «f 
this  assumed  in&Uibility :   such  as  the  pretended 
necessity  of  some  hying  standard  of  appeal, '  same 
visible  judge   of  controversies,  together  with  1 1  the 
eyror>  confusion,  and  uncertainty,  to  which  t; it j  lis 
asserted  the  idhurch  must  bis  for  ever  abandohnd, 
in  the  absence   of  some   such  Uving  omele^iuiff 
christians  are  left  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  /fok* 
themselves,   without  an  infaUible  guidance, :  their 
interpretations  will  necessarily  vary  in  propartien 
ta  the  different  degrees  of  their  capacity  or  atteii- 
tion-      Their  interpretation  can,  at  best>   her^bat 
probable;   and  a  probable   conclusion  can  zieicel: 
be  admitted  as  the  ground  of  a  divine  &ithk  nit 
)vill  not  be  at  all  necessary  to  discuss  accurately^ 
at  large,  the  arguments  foi^nded  on  the  passages 
pf  scripture  before  adduced.     SuflSce  it  to  (Aservq, 
that  the  links  which  compose  the  cbaia  of  thfe 
argument   are   numerous,  aind  that  it  would  dtot 
be  easy  to  prove  any  one  of  them  to  the  satisfectiwa 
of  an  unprejudiced  inquirer*     In  that  argument  it  k 
assumed  for  granted,  that  St*. .  Pater,  was  invested 
with  a  supremacy  over   the  rest  of  the  apostlei? 
that  the  keys  were  excluswely  given  to  hini ;; :  diat 
]iis  faith  was  more  indefectible :  than,  that  of  ^his 
birethr^;   tj^^t^,^  eK^npisedth^  episcopal uoffiff 
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^f  Rome;*  and  that  he  devolved^  hisnpeeuliar 
power  and  prerogatives  on  his  successors  in  4hat 
teMdffed:  office.  Every  one  of  these  arbitrary '  as- 
>framptions  is  destitute  of  a  shadow  of  truth,  either 
4rom.  scripture  or  antiquity.  That  Peter  was  ever 
tat  iRome,  we  have  no  evidence  but  vague  and 
imicertain  tradition ;  that  he  exercised  the  epid- 
^jaopal.ifiinctions  there, is  still  more  uncertain^  or 
onithefc  i  extretnely  improbable,  as  it  is  neither  ^n- 
arintoated  in  scripttire,  nor  vety  consistent  with  his 
Jiighdr  character  and  functions.  But,  stipposing 
Both  ;these  points  wer^  conceded,  what  evidence 
iiive> we  of  that  devolution  of  his  power  and  pre- 
rogatives'Oh  his  successors,  on  whfch  the  authority 
jassmnpd^jby  the  bishop  of  Rome  entii^ely  rests? 
iiKftln  I  the  language  of  scriptaite  add  the  [testi- 
iaKkny*}  of -antiquity,  there  is  miich  more  reasoh 
forj  iafflrming  that  Jam^s  the  ;  Less  Was  bisWapf '  bf 
Aie  chui*ch  of  Jerusalem^  than  that  Peter  sustainfeft 
tthidt^ffi<>6  at  Rome ;  aftd,  by  a  parity  of  reason;  his 
«ttpces8ors  must  be  '■  snpptosefd  to  have  inherited  h& 
^©w«rB-and  his  infeUibility ;  and  the  rather,  smte 
4hfe  bhurch  at  Jierusalem  was  the  mother  of  all 
Jrtherlchurchesy  {planted^  not  by  one,  but  by  all  the 
lapiostfesiJefteii  dignified  by  their  united  presence,-^ 
s,  thurcih  oiijwbich^^the  reduflidaAice  of  spiritual  gifts 
beas •first  poured'indcdnsecrfeted  by  the  blood  of 
thdJfii^t  Miirtyr.  If,  i«^  opposition  to  this,  we  are 
.teilindedUhat  the-sw^ceeding  bishops  of  Jertisafeth 
ddrited  >  firbm  St  Jatiie^s  the  rights  attached  to  thfe 
«piioo]bdi  futnqtiony  bul  n(>t^  faii^  pi^ohd  pret^gativ^ 
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and  immunities  as  an  apostle, — ^this  very  cfirtinGtioii 
applies  precisely  to  the  successors  of  St  Peter/ 

This  may  suffice  to  shew  the  extreme  finvolity 
and  levity  of  the  proofs  adduced  from  scriptufei 
in  support  of  the  claim  of  papal  or  callhc^  kh 
fallibility.     But,  admitting  the  arguments  derived 
from   this  quarter  were  much  more  cogenll  than 
they  are,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  entkrely-  de*- 
duced  from  the  interpretation  of  certain  passages 
of  scripture,  and  consequently  depend  on  the<cop»' 
rectness  of  that  interpretation.      Is  this  interpre** 
tation,  I  would  ask,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  en! 
is  it  to  be  proved  and  sustained  by  the  princ^lte- 
of  sound  criticism  ?     Are   we  to  take   the  zneNJ  '■ 
affirmation  of  the  church  of  Rome  on  this  8ubject|< 
and  at  once  admit  that  the  inference  she  dednoes 
from  these  passages  is  just  because  she  asserts -it 
to  be  so  ?     This  is  impossible,  because  this  would 
[be  to]  acknowledge  her  infallibility,  which  is  the 
very  point  to  be  proved.     We  are  inquiring  afteV' 
the  proofs  of  her  infallibility :  she  refers  us  for  satis^' 
faction  to  the  passages  of  scripture  before  adduced^! ' 
Her   supposed  infeUibility   can  affi^rd  mo   sort  of 
security   for   her    correct    interpretation   of   tfaes^/ 
passages,  because  her  object  in  urging  these  ^afri 
sages  is  to  prove  her  infallibiUty.     To  say  that 
she   has.  put  a  right  construction  on  these  textd 
because   she   is  infallible,  and   at   the  same  time 
attempt    to    prove   her    infEtllibility  by  that  con-r 
struction,  would  be  an  insult  to  commcm  sense.- 
Her  right  to   be  acknowledged  as  the  in&Uible*' 
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guide  and  director  of  our  faith,  must  either  be 
blindly  submitted  to  without  proof  or  inquiry,  or  it 
is»t  be  left  to  be  determined  by  the  private  judge- 
ment of  every  individual ;  and,  if  the  votaries  of 
the  church  of  Rome  are  not  willing^  to  confess  they 
admit  the  validity  of  her  claims,  without  any  rea- 
sons whatever,  they  must  have  exercised  the  right 
of  free  inquiry  as  well  as  protestants,  not  indeed 
ia  reject  to  particular  controversies,  but  in  rela- 
tion to  this  great  controversy — What  is  the  stand- 
ard of  truth,  and  who  is  the  judge  of  controversy? 
The  church  of  Rome  boldly  affirms,  that  if  indi- 
viduals are  left  to  judge  for  themselves,  such  is 
the  obscurity  of  scripture,  that  no  certainty  could 
be. obtained,  no  conclusion  deduced,  in  which  the 
cosiscience  may  safely  rest.  Yet,  with  egregious 
inconsdstency,  she  refers  us  to  that  very  scripture 
ill)  proof  of  the  justice  of  her  claims.  Here,  I 
would  ask,  can  we  without  an  infallible  guide 
atitaia  the  rjeal  meaning  of  the  texts  which  she 
quotes  in  her  favour?  If  not,  it  is  impossible  for 
thbm.  to  prove  her  infallibility.  If  we  can,  then 
iti  foHows  that  there  are  some  parts  of  scripture 
whose  meaning  may  be  certainly  ascertained  with- 
out, her  infallible  guidance.  And  what,  then,  be- 
comes of  her  complaint  of  the  hopeless  obscurity 
of  scripture,  which  is  affirmed  to  render  her  aid 
so  indispensable  ?  And  what  must  we  think  of 
her  outcries  against  the  supposed  arrogance  of 
pretending  to  the  exercise  of  free  inquiry,  and 
of  judging  of  the  Scriptures  for  ourselves,    when, 

VOL.    IV.  s 
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without  such  an  exercise  and  such  a  power  of 
judging,  it  is  found  impossible  to  obtain  the  least 
proof  or  presumption  of  her  boasted  infallibility  t 

Some  parts  of  scripture,  then,  the  churefa  of 
Rome  herself  must  allow,  are  capable  of  being 
understood  without  her  aid.  Those  declarations 
of  scripture  on  which  she  rests  her  claim  to  im- 
plicit submission  and  obedience,  she  must  allow 
to  be  sufficiently  plain  and  intelligible,  to  bind  the 
conscience  of  every  member  of  her  community 
who  is  prepared  to  assign  a  reason  for  his  being 
a  catholic :  and  as  an  entire  agreement  with  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  is  all  the  faith  which  she 
requires  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  her  members, 
she  must  acknowledge,  as  well  as  ourselves,  that 
the  Scriptures  contain  a  rule  of  faith  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  salvation ;  the  only  difference  is, 
that  in  our  opinion  the  scripture  clearly  unfolds 
a  system  of  saving  truth,  while  in  [that  of  the 
Roman  Catholics]  they  are  obscure  in  every  point> 
except  in  the  few  passages  which  direct  us  to  the 
church,  the  only  authentic  and  immediate  source 
of  saving  knowledge. 

We  ascribe  some  efficacy  to  the  word  of  God 
itself;  while  they  contend,  that  the  principal  or 
only  benefit  it  affords  consists  in  conducting  us 
to  the  church.  The  Scriptures  themselves,  indeed, 
affirm,  that  they  are  "  able  to  make  us  wise  tmto 
salvation,"  and  by  them  ''we  must  be  judged  at 
the  last  day."  The  church  asserts  on  the  coil- 
trary,  that  they  are  covered  with  an  hnpenetrable 
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obscurity  [not  to  be  removed]  without  her  inter- 
ference, and  that  we  shall  be  judged  at  the  last 
day,  not  by  our  submission  to  the  Scriptures,  but 
our  obedience  to  her.  In  her  system  the  principal 
use  of  the  Scriptures  was  to  give  birth  to  the 
church,  whose  place  she  now  occupies,  whose  pre- 
rogatives she  assumes  as  the  sole  directory  of 
conscience,  and  the  living  oracle  of  God.  Her 
treatment  of  the  scripture  almost  reminds  us  of 
the  fabulous  history  of  Jupiter,  who  ascended  to 
supreme  [power]  by  the  mutilation  and  banish- 
ment of  his  father. 

-  The  portentous  doctrine  of  infallibility,  as  it  is 
employed  in  the  catholic  church,  stamps  an  en- 
tirely now  character  on  the  christian  religion,  sub- 
stitutes  a  new  object  of  faith  and  dependence,  deifies 
what  is  human,  hides  and  cancels  what  is  divine, 
and  transfers  our  allegiance  from  God  to  mortals. 

But  to  return  to  the  argument. — On  all  systems, 
the  preference  of  one  religion  to  another  must 
either  be  founded  on  caprice,  custom,  or  some 
other  principle  equally  unworthy  of  determining 
the  choice  of  a  reasonable  being,  or  upon  exami- 
nation. If  the  catholics  wish  to  convert  us  to 
their  persuasion,  they  must  assign  their  reasons 
for  affirming  that  there  is  in  existence  an  infalKble 
oommunity,  styling  itself  the  church ;  that  that  com- 
rowaity  is  their  church,  in  preference  to  the  Greek 
ckuxcb»  the  Armenian,  or  the  Nestorian.  Here 
they  must  admit  the  exercise  of  private  judgement 
iQfiexaimining  these  reasons,  unless  they  have  the 
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effi'ontery  to  assert  that  their  bare  affirmatiomimit^ 
persedes  the  necessity  o£  any. farther  proof  ::.itmdvi 
admitting  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  woi!d  of  Godli 
which  is  the  easiest  task  for-  ordinary  christianair^ 
to  i  learn  from  them  what  is  i^cessary  for  salvatitef 
or  to  judge  of  the  claims  of  the  church  to  supoGMr 
macy  and  infallibility  ?  For  the  former,  if  you>hfr< 
lieVe  the  Scriptures  themselves,  nothing  fiBQ]fr)J8> 
requisite  than  a  candid  and  honest  mind;  for  the/ 
latter,  a  deep  acquaintance  with  history  and  janti-) 
quity,  and,  particularly,  a  clear  comprehensioni'pfr 
the  meaning  of  a  portion  of  scripture,  by.  na^  means: 
the  most  plain  and  perspicuous.  Involved  as^thDs^' 
passages  are  which  are  urged  from  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  in  support  of  the  papal  claims,  in  language- 
highly  figurative  and  metaphorical,  is  it  e^tsierTfor 
a  plain  unlettered  christian  to  judge  of  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  term  "keys,"  and  "the  kiugdcnin 
of  heaven  opening  and  shutting,"  than  to  learn  the 
import  of  that  declaration,  "Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved  ?"  There 
is  so  much  room  for  variation  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  passages  [on  which  the  papists  lay  such 
great  stress,]  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  two 
commentators,  in  any  community,  whose  exposi- 
tions perfectly  coincide  ;  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
he  that  runs  may  read.  St.  John  distinctly  informs 
us  with  what  purpose  he  wrote  his  gospel,  in  the 
following  words :  "  And  many  other  signs  truly  did 
Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are  not 
written  in  this  book  ;  but  these  are  written  that  ye 
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might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  that  be-- 
Having  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name."  Is 
there  sufficient  evidence  in  what  St.  John  wrote,  to 
convince  us  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ ;  and  is  it 
within  the  power  of  ordinary  men  to  judge  of  this 
evid3nce?  If  this  question  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  then  what  occasion  is  there  for  the 
interposition  of  an  infalhble  interpreter,  since  he 
who  is  convinced  by  this  record  that  Jesus  is  the 
Qm&t,  is  ahready  in  a  state  of  salvation  ?  If  it  be 
itq>lied  in  the  negative,  that  the  writing  of  St.  John 
is^  not  sufficient  to  prove  to  an  impartial  reader 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  it  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  that  the  beloved  apostle  was  a 
most -impertinent  and  fallacious  writer,  in  repre^ 
sentrng  his  performance  as  a  fit  instrument  for  the 
accomplishment  of  an  object  to  which  it  is  not 
adeq^iate. 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  REV.  R.  HALL, 

OF  ARNSBY. 

I 

[Written  in   1791.*] 


The  distinguished  talents  of  our  deceased  fiiend 
will  long  live  in  the  remembrance  of  all  who  knew 
him.  His  advantages  of  education  were  extremely 
small;  but  possessing,  from  his  infancy,  a  con- 
templative cast  of  mind,  and  a  habit  of  patient 
thinking,  he  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  useful  know- 
ledge. In  the  character  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  there  have  been  but  few  more  generally 
esteemed.  Attentive  only  to  the  improvement  of 
his  hearers,  he  forgot  himself,  and  appeared  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  his  subject.  Though  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  graces  of  oratory,  and  the 
embellishments  of  language,  scarcely  any  man 
spoke  with  a  more  striking  and  visible  eiBfect. 
From  nature  he  derived  a  large  share  of  sensi- 
biUty;  and,  as  he  excelled  at  the  same  time  in 
taking  a  profound  and  comprehensive  view  of  a 
subject,  the  understanding  and  affections  of  his 
hearers  were  equally  interested   in  his  discourses, 

*  This  sketch  was  published  anonymously,  at  the  end  of 
Dr.  Ryland's  ftineral  sermon  for  Mr.  Hall,  of  Amsby. — Ed. 
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which  generally  flowed  in  a  stream  of  argument 
and  pathos.  From  a  natural  diffidence  of  temper, 
heightened  by  a  consciousness  of  his  want  of  edu- 
cation, he  often  ascended  the  pulpit  with  tremour ; 
but,  as  soon  as  this  subsided,  he  generally  led  his 
hearers,  step  by  step,  into  a  large  field  of  serious 
and  manly  thinking,  kindled  as  he  advanced,  and 
expatiated  with  increasing  energy  and  conviction 
till  the  subject  was  exhausted.  His  eminent  piety 
lent  a  peculiar  unction  to  the  sentiments  he  deli- 
vered, led  him  to  seize  the  most  interesting  views 
of  every  subject,  and  turned  topics,  which  in  the 
hands  of  others  would  have  furnished  barren 
speculation  only,  into  materials  for  devotion  and 
prayer.  He  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage 
upon  subjects  where  the  faculties  of  most  men 
foil  them ;  for  the  natural  element  of  his  mind  was 
greatness.  At  times  he  seemed  to  labour  with 
conceptions  too  big  for  his  utterance  ;  and,  if  an 
obscurity  ever  pervaded  his  discourses,  it  must  be 
traced  to  this  source,  the  disproportion  of  his  lan- 
guage to  the  vastness  of  his  conceptions.  He  had 
great  force  without  ornament,  and  grandeur  with- 
out correctness.  His  ministry,  in  the  hands  of 
God,  was  effectual  to  the  conversion  of  great  num- 
bers; and  in  this  particular  he  was  distinguished 
in  a  manner  not  very  common ;  for  the  last  years 
of  his  life  were  the  most  successful.  But  it  was 
not  only  in  the  pulpit  that  he  shone ;  in  his  private 
sphere  of  action,  as  a  christian,  his  virtues  were 
not  less  distinguished  than  his  talents  as  a  minister. 
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Deep  devbticm  and  imafifected  hmmlity  lentkmdr&r 
into  this  part  of  his  character. '  Few  men*  itave 
passed  through  greater  vkiasitudes  of  life  thcpiothe 
deceased^  and  perhaps^  in  each  of  them^  no  mab 
preserved  with  a  more  inviolable  consistency  tibe 
character  of  a  christian.  He  was  very  early  (ipir 
troduced  into  the  school  of  affliction^  axid'  tibi 
greater  part  of  his  subsequent  life  was  distinguished 
by  an  uncommon  succession  of  trials  and  ^ctistrosles. 
On  his  first  entrance  into  the  ministry  his  fortitude 
was  exercised  in  a  scene* of  persecution  ond  Ije- 
proaches,  which  lasted  for  many  years*  Hismorldfy 
prospects,  at  the  same  time,  were  gloomy  lapdipxfih 
carious  in  a  high  degree :  he  had  a  veiy  nunfietoiis 
family,  and  an  income  extremely  limited.^ He 
united  great  susceptibility  of  heart  with  firrimessiof 
mind;  and,  endowed  with  these  dispomtiotis^  he 
met  reproaches  with  gentleness,  sustained  ad>^eisit^ 
with  fortitude,  and  pains  and  sorrows  of  vankwis 
kinds  with  exemplary  patience.  In  the  habitiilil 
frame  of  his  spirit  he  '^walked  with  God/'  i'Th^ 
consolations  that  supported  him  through  -life 
awaited  him  at  death;  for  so  tranquil  were  his 
last  moments,  so  completely  was  he  reconciled!  to 
the  prospect  of  both  worlds,  that  he  declak?ed>  a 
little  time  before  he  expired,  he  would  not  give* a 
straw  either  to  live  or  die.  From  his  first  acquJEiint- 
ance  with  religion,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was 
never  known  to  express  the  least  hesitation  respect- 
ing his  state,  but  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  assurance 
of  a  happy  immortality.     His  conversation:  breathed 


soimuchof  faefa;T6n>  was  so- tinctared  with  the  yei^ 
spirit  of  religion^  that  ooem^  could  enjoy  it  without 
ari^opportunity  of  being  made  better.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  all  who  knew-  him^  that  his  religion  was 
TKbt  a  transient  impression^  but  a  permanent  priiH 
<nple  ;  sthat  it  blended  itself  with  all  his  feelings  aiad 
his  actions;  and  that  it  raised  his  thougfatSi i »his 
igieWs^  and  his  passions  towards  heaven.  :.  -i/i. 

Jn  the  first  years  of  his  ministry,  he  rencounteored; 
abL-kem  been  already  remarkedy  muoh  perseotticUl 
find  (reproach  ;  but>  at  lengthy  his :  exemplary  con* 
dkkdt 'dissipated  these  prejudices,  and  gained  him 
so<€(Hiipletely  the  esteem  of  all  classes  of  mankindj 
that  iffc: may  be  doubted  whether,  he  had  an  enemy 
kk!  the i world:  certainly  he  had  none  but  .<ibo6d 
!whom  his  piety  made  such.  He  was  distinguished 
ai^  a  lover  of  peace,  and  was  as  anxious  to  i  heal 
btieaohids  as  he  was  cautious  to  avoid  them^  i  -With 
«mie,  his  extreme  solicitude  for  the  propagation 
i(rf;  evangelical  sentiments  might  seem  like  bigolbry.! 
but  those  who  knew  him  best  were  well  convinced 
that  diis  was  no  part  of  his  character,  and  that  he 
regarded  sentiments  in  no  other  hght,  nor  che* 
Tished  them  in  any  higher  degree,  than  as  he  con*^ 
ceiVed  them  favourable  to  the  interests  of  holiness 
and  virtue. 

Hra  brethren  in  the  ministry  will  long  and 
deeply  lament  him ;  for  to  them  his  talents  and 
dispositions  peculiarly  endeared  him.  How  many 
private  circles  hath  he  dbeered  and  enlightened  by 
Aus  fnresenoe!     In  how-  many^^pufeiio   solemnities 
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hath  he  lifted  up  an  ensign  to  the  people^  invited 
them  to  the  standard  of  the  cross^  and  warmed 
and  exalted  their  affections^  whilst  ''his  docfarine 
dropped  as  rain^  and  his  speech  distilled  as  the 
dewT'  Great  abilities  are  often  allied  to  pride; 
but  the  character  of  the  deceased  was  an  illus- 
trious  exception  to  this  rule.  His  talents  and 
virtues  were  in  some  measure  concealed  from  the 
worlds  and  almost  entirely  from  himself^  by  a  v^ 
of  the  most  unaffected  modesty.  He  was  neve^r 
so  happy  as  when  he  was  permitted  to  sit  in  the 
shade^  though  the  high  opinion  entertained  o£  his 
abilities  seldom  allowed  him  that  indulgence.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  human  mind  more 
completely  purged  from  the  leaven  of  pride  or  of 
envy  than  was  that  of  our  deceased  friend.  In 
this  particular  his  magnanimity  was  so  greats  that 
he  seemed  on  all  occasions  desirous  of  sinking  the 
recollection  of  himself  in  the  reputation  and  ap- 
plause of  his  contemporaries.  To  cultivate  the 
seeds  of  reflection  and  improvement  in  the  minds 
of  his  inferiors, — to  behold  the  growing  talents 
and  virtues  of  his  brethren —to  draw  merit  from 
its  obscurity,  and  give  confidence  to  timid  worth, — 
formed  some  of  the  highest  satisfactions  of  his  life. 
His  temper  was  grave  and  contemplative,  yet 
few  men  took  greater  delight  in  christian  society ; 
and  on  these  occasions  he  seldom  failed  to  mix 
with  serious  converse  a  vein  of  pleasantry  and 
humour,  in  which  he  greatly  excelled.  From  his 
integrity  and  knowledge,  it  may  be  inferred  he 
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was  eminently  skilled  for  imparting  advice ;  yet  so 
caTefally  did  he  shun  every  inclination  to  dictate^ 
that  he  scarcely  ever  gave  it  unsolicited.  His 
sentiments^  when  required,  he  imparted  with  ten- 
derness and  freedom  ;  but  he  never  made  advice  a 
disguise  for  arrogance,  or  an  engine  of  rule,  nor 
6ver  presumed  to  think  himself  affronted  if  bis 
counsels  were  not  followed.  In  his  whole  deport- 
ment, prudence  and  humility  were  conspicuous ;  a 
prudence,  however,  that  was  candid  and  manly, 
as  far  removed  from  art  as  his  humility  was  from 
meanness.  He  had  failings,  no  doubt,  (for  who  is 
free  ?)  but  they  were  scarcely  ever  suffered  to 
influence  his  conduct,  or  to  throw  even  a  transient 
shade  over  the  splendour  of  his  character.  Upon 
the  whole,  if  a  strong  and  penetrating  genius,  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  integrity  of  heart,  fidelity  in 
friendship, — and  all  these  virtues  consecrated  by 
piety  the  most  ardent  and  sincere  on  the  high 
altar  of  devotion, — ^have  any  claim  to  respect,  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  will  long  be  cherished 
with  tears  of  admiration  and  sorrow  by  those  who 
knew  him. 
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DELIVERED    AT    THE     XNTEaMEKT     OF    THE    RET.    HABJJ(KUK    CJLABBf 
OF   ROTSTOMy  IK   HERTFORDSHIRE,  OK  THE   FIRST   OF   JAN.  1795.*. 


Among  the  many  appearances  which  man  pre- 
sents to  the  view  of  a  contemplative  mind,  death 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary.  Whatever  be 
the  station  he  has  filled,  and  however  he  has 
conducted  himself  in  it, — ^whether  he  has  adorned 
it  by  virtue,  or  degraded  it  by  vice, — whether  he 
has  passed  obscurely  through  the  world,  or  filled  it 
with  the  fame  of  his  actions, — ^he  soon  disappears, 
and  the  ''  place  which  once  knew  him,  knows  him 
no  more."  Over  all  the  sons  of  Adam  death  hath 
reigned.  The  worthy  and  beneficent  are  em- 
balmed by  the  tears  of  tender  but  transient  regret. 
The  chasm  their  departure  has  occasioned  in 
society  is  filled  up  by  their  successors,  who  tread 
the  same  circle  of  life  and  death,  and  thus  per- 
petuate the  established  order  of  the  universe. 

But  though  the  grave  terminates  the  business 
of  life,  it  does  not  terminate  the  inquiries  of  the 


*  This  first  appeared  in  the  introduction  to  a  volume  of  Mr. 
Crabb's  posthumous  Sermons,  published  in  1795r^**>SD. 
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living.     Whether  the  whole  of  existence  is  com- 
prised within   the   present  life,  or  whether  it  be 
merely  a  passage  into  an  unseen  state,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  men  in 
every  age ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  (were  it  ever 
so   proper)    to    detail,   within    the   limits   of    this 
address,  the  various  reasonings  and  conjectures  to 
which  it  has  given  occasion.     When  we  contem- 
plate  death   under  its  sensible   appearances, — the 
destruction  of  the  external  organs,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  whole  mass, — ^we  are  tempted  to 
regard  it  as  the  extinction  of  being,  and  to  suppose 
its  effects  upon  the  human   race  are  the  same  as 
upon  the  inferior  orders  of  creatures.     Whatever 
has   been  the   object   of  the   senses,  in  both,  is 
reduced   to   putrefaction    and    dust.      But   when, 
again,  we   recollect,  in   how   many   important  re- 
spects we  ate  distinguished  above  the  brutes,  we 
cannot  help   indulging    higher    expectations,   and 
looting  for  a  nobler  destiny.      Our  superior  com- 
prehension of  mind  qualifies  us  for  a  longer  dura- 
tion  of  being.      While   the   brute  is   capable   of 
enjoying  little  more  than  the  present  moment,  thq 
remembrance  of  what  is  past,  and  the  anticipation 
of  what  is   to  come,  enable  us   to  multiply  our 
resources,  and   to  diffuse  our  existence,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  over  a  larger  surface.     To  compare  one 
state  of  being  with  another,  to  learn  wisdom  from 
experience,  and  to  regulate  our  future  expectations 
by  what   has  already  occurred,  are   employments 
congenial  with  the  human  mind.    Cut  it  is  evident 
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that  a  creature,  possessed  of  such  £EMCulties^  will  be 
capable  of  continually  making  new  acquisitions 
of  knowledge,  and  of  advancing  nearer  and  nearer 
to  perfection. 

Among  all  the  tribes  of  creatures  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  man  is  the  only  one  that  appears 
to  have  any  dread  of  annihilation,  or  the  remotest 
conception  of  another  state.  How  shall  we  account 
for  the  universal  prevalence  of  these  sentiments,  in 
spite  of  all  the  sensible  appearances  of  death,  unless 
they  are  either  the  vestige  of  some  early  revelation, 
or  the  incorrupted  dictate  of  nature  ?  How  is  it 
that  we  are  the  only  beings  that  extend  their 
anxieties  beyond  the  grave ;  that  we  are  so  reluc- 
tant to  quit  the  present  scene ;  and  that,  when  we 
are  at  length  compelled  to  depart,  we  grasp  at  the 
very  shadow  of  immortality,  and  console  ourselves 
with  the  hope  of  surviving  in  the  regrets  of  our 
friends,  and  the  reputation  of  our  actions  ? 

Though  there  seems  to  be  much  plausibility  in 
these  topics,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  best  argu- 
ments for  a  future  state  are  derived  from  the  moral 
part  of  our  nature ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  our 
capability  of  good  and  ill  desert.  For,  since  it  is 
plain  that  God  has  made  us  moral  agents,  and 
placed  us  under  a  law,  we  may  be  assured  he  has 
not  made  us  so  in  vain,  but  that  he  will  call  us  to 
an  account  for  our  actions ;  and,  as  there  is  no 
exact  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 
this  life,  we  are  entitled  to  expect  another,  suited 
to  the  respective  charteters  of  men,  and  the  moral 
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attributes  of  the  Deity.  If,  after  all,  we  consider 
actual  opinions  on  this  head,  we  shall  find  the 
wisest  among  the  heathen  were  far  from  attaining 
any  certainty.  When  they  gave  scope  to  their 
feelings  and  their  hopes,  they  sometimes  painted 
the  elysian  abodes  of  the  virtuous  in  the  wannest 
colouring  of  eloquence ;  in  their  cooler  moments 
tbey  subsided  into  scepticism;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  idea  of  a  future  state  seems  to  have 
operated  not  so  much  as  a  fixed  principle,  as  a 
vague  presentiment. 

Revelation  can  alone  boast  of  having  ^'  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light."  The  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  places  the  reality  of  a  future  state 
at  the  foundation  of  its  truths.  It  is  there  so 
cpnstantly  reverted  to,  so  often  repeated,  and  so 
solemnly  enforced,  that  it  has  never  been  by  any 
class  of  christians  disputed  or  denied.  Nor  is  the 
reality  only  of  a  future  state  revealed  in  Chris- 
tianity: as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  present 
limitation  of  our  faculties,  it  afifords  us  the  justest 
views  of  its  nature ;  which  it  makes  to  consist  not 
in  sensual  gratifications,  or  festive  bowers — the 
visions  of  a  Mahometan  Paradise — ^but  in  enjoy- 
np\ents  the  most  suited  to  the  rational  and  immortal 
mind;  a  union  with  God,  the  knowledge  of  his 
perfections,  and  the  eternal  fruition  of  his  love. 
The  informatipn  which  Christianity  imparts  on 
tb?s^  subjects  is  not  conveyed  in  dark  and  sym- 
boliical  expressions,  or  in  a  chain  of  philosophical 
r^i^^Sg^ng;*  but  in  a  manner  tb^i  most  perspicuous 
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and  popalar.     With  what  majestic  sim^dicky  doi^ 
our  Lord  assure  us   of    the   resurrection  oC.,th^. 
just! — ''  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life*.  .Ho 
that  believeth  in  me^  though  he  were  dead^  y^ 
shall  he  live^  and  whosoever  liveth  and  beUeveth.  in 
me  shall  never  die."     "  This  is  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  me,  that  every  one  which  believeth   on  ,the 
Son  may  have  everlasting  life,  and  I  will  raise  hinx 
up  at  the  last  day."     When  many  of  the  disciples, 
of  our  Lord  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  witl^, 
him,  being  offended  with  the  sublime  mysteriQ^  C(f 
his   doctrine,  he  took  occasion  to  ask   his  t^el^^j 
apostles — '^  Will   ye   also   go   away?"     To   whicil^* 
Peter,  in  the  name  of  them  all,  made  this  reply; — ;, 
"  Lord,  to  whom   shall  we   go  ?     Thou  hast  the . 
words  of  eternal  life."     In  this  short  answpr  we 
behold  the  distinguished  lustre  of  Christianity.     Itj 
explains  at  once  the  ground  of  a  rational  attach- 
ment to   it,  and   will   be   sufficient  to  justify  its, 
profession    from    the    reproach   of  folly,   however » 
mysterious  its  doctrines,  however  arduous  its  duties, 

■■■'■■  i 

and  however  painful  or  costly  its  sacrifices. 

There  are  two  purposes  connected  with  the 
present  solemnity  to  which  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality ought  to  be  applied.  The  first  regards  the 
regulation  of  life;  the  second,  the  inspiring  us 
with  fortitude  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
deaths,  and  those  of  our  relatives  and  friends.  If 
we  consider  ourselves  as  candidates  for  an  eternal 
state  of  happiness,  it  becomes  us  to  regard  life, 
with   all  its    vicissitudes,  as  a  probationary  state. 


aftS'to^lb^'tipon  etfery  tlAng,  that  is  not  directly 
(!*Undfrectly  cdnducive  to  our  eternal  welfare,  as 
ftttigri  to  our  purpose,  and  undeserving  our  pur- 
afcfit.  • '  Hieavenly-mindedness  is,  in  this  view,  as 
iBuch'  the  dictate  of  reason  as  of  scripture.  It 
ii**1ibfllirig  more  than  the  placing   our   affections 
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Wliere  we  expect  our  felicity;  the  wisdom  of 
jiffeferring  the  end  to  the  means, — ^that  which  is 
^tiidfi&nt  to  that  which  fs  transitory.  Let  the 
m^*  of  the  worid,  who  disbeKeve  the  declaration!^ 
ot  thie!  gospel  respecting  feternal  Realities,  lead  a 
lif^i'^if^tliiey  please,  of  dissipation  ahd  vice:  but 
ffnP^k^'prbressor  of  religion  to  confine  his  affections 
to  diy '^arirh  is  ecfuaUy  impious  and  abstird.  Dis-' 
timltett 'tetm^tt  his  inordinate  attachment  tb  the 
pii'&efiti^  "atid  his  appteherision  of  a  future  world, 
Ms  refi^bti/iif  it  will  bear  that  name,  must  be  a 
ccinyt^rft ' '6bu!r(ie  of  disquietude.  He  has  neither 
the  i^lhiuess  of  insensibility,  nbr  the  triumph  of 
f^iii "'His  prevailing  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
p^i^ilii  fife  renders  it  inij)oSsible  for  him  to  set  hisf 
aflFections  '^on  a  better  state ;  while  the  carnal  and 
r^uctdtit  glances  he  is  compelled  to  take  of  that 
sfJt^' ate  sufficient  to  imbittef  his  enjoyments  and 
disiurt)  life  repose. 

"^Tfe  misery  which  persons  of  this  description 
suffer  from  an  inward  conflict,  between  principle 
and  practice,  is  the  chief  reason  that  has  induced 
superfitiar  observers  to  represent  Christianity  as  a 
gl66i[ny,"'imelaricholy  system.  There  is  no  other 
foundation  foi:  this  charge,  than  that  its  claims  are 
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grand  and  extensive ;  that  it  disdains  a  compro* 
raise  with  the  corrupt  attachments  of  the  heart ;  and 
that  they  who  will  not  allow  it  the  dominion  of  their 
affections  will  find  it  the  troubler  of  their  thoughts. 

Whoever  Uves  under  the  habitual  influence  of 
those  tempers  which  qualify  us  for  heaven,  derives 
from  his  view  of  the  eternal  world  the  purest 
serenity  and  delight.  In  the  midst  of  the  severest 
disappointments  of  human  life^  secret  consc^atiom; 
spring  up  in  his  mind,  which  sometimes  swell  into 
rapture,  disarm  the  world  of  its  terrors,  and  "afford 
him  a  foretaste  of  unutterable  bliss.  In  vain;  will 
ye  look  elsewhere  for  true  magnanimity  and  moral 
grandeur.  It  is  religion  alone  which  both  animates 
and  softens  the  heart,  cherishes  sensibility,  instils 
fortitude,  and  enables  us  to  triumph  without  ex- 
travagance, and  to  suffer  without  dejection. 

If  the  scripture  doctrine  of  immortality  is  en- 
titled to  so  much  weight  in  the  regulation  of  life, 
its  influence  is  not  less  sovereign  in  dispelling  the 
terrors  of  death,  and  consoling  us  under  the  loss 
of  our  dearest  friends  and  relatives.  "  I  would  ndt 
have  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them 
which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not  even  as  others 
who  have  no  hope ;  for,  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died 
and  rose  again,  even  so,  them'  also  which  sleep  in 
Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him."  '*For  the  Lord 
himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shoot, 
with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  the  trump  of 
God;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  firit. 
Then    we   which     are    alive,    and    remain,    (sihkU 
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be.eaugbt  up  together  with  them  in  th^  clouds, 
toriueetthe  Lord  in  the  air;  so  shall  we  be  evw 
with  the  Lord.  Wherefore  comfort  one  another 
with  these  words."  And  who  can  fail  being  pene- 
trated with  the  divine  consolation  they  afford  ?  If 
ever  Christianity  appears  in  its  power,  it  is  wheij  it 
erects  its  trophies  on  the  tomb;  when  it  takes 
uf>.  its  votaries  where  the  world  leaves  them^  aqd 
fills :  the  breast  with  immortal  hopes  in  dying 
.moments. 

'  xKor  are  the  words  I  have  quoted  ads^ted  to 
i^pport  the  mind  of  a  christian  in  the  view  of  his 
QjKm  dissolution  only ;  they  administer  the  firmest 
suppp|:it  amidst  the  breaches  which  death  is.,con- 
tlmially  making  in  the  church  of  Christ,  A  degree 
of  I  s9inrow>  on  such  occasions,  nature  compels  x^  to 
feel,  and  religion  does  not  condemn.  At  the  de- 
cease of  Lazarus,  while  his  sisters  were  lan^nting 
his  loss,  "Jesus  wept."  But  the  sorrow  which  a 
christian  feels  in  such  situations  is  mingled  with 
hope.  By  the  light  of  faith,  he  traces  his  deceased 
friends  into  an  eternal  world.  Instead  of  consi- 
dering them  as  lost  or  extinct,  he  beholds  them 
sitill  under  the  eye  of  Divine  Providence.  The 
Tperiod  of  their  trial  is  closed :  they  have  entered 
linto  test,  where,  sheltered  from  the  storms  of  life 
l^oi^  the  dangers  of  temptation,  their  happiness  ^s 
Iw^iever  fixed  and  unalterable.  Their  separation  is 
^nei^het  final  nor  complete.  The  pious  hying  and 
Ifhe  pious  dead  are  still  one  family,  under  one  head ; 
[W^  when  he  "  who  is  their  life  shall  appear,  they 
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shall  appear  with  him  in  glory."  The  friend- 
ships which  have  had  virtue  and  religion  for  their 
basis  will  survive  all  human  ties,  outUve  the  habit- 
able globe,  and  form,  in  all  probability,  a  principal 
part  of  the  happiness  of  the  blessed. 

It  is  not  unusual,  I  am  aware,  on  occasions  like 
these,  to  pass  high  encomiums  on  the  character  of 
the  deceased ;  a  mode  of  proceeding  the  less  re- 
quisite, in  the  present  instance,  as  the  character,  of 
Mr.  Crabb  was  too  well  established,  and  held  in  too 
high  esteem,  to  have  any  thing  to  hope  from  praise, 
or  to  fear  from  censure.  His  mild  and  gentle  spirit 
rendered  it  nearly  impossible  for  him  to  have  any 
enemies.  The  innocence  and  sanctity  of  his  be- 
haviour, the  sensibility  of  his  heart,  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  life,  and  the 
equanimity  with  which  he  bore  its  rebukes  and 
sufferings,  will  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
minds  of  all  his  friends  and  acquaintance.  You  of 
this  church  and  congregation  have  lost  a  friend, 
an  instructor,  a  pastor ;  one  who  was  anxious,  on 
every  occasion,  to  promote  your  spiritual  and 
eternal  welfare ;    who  knew  how  to  *'  rejoice  with 
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them  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep." 
You,  my  friends,  will  long  remember,  I  trust,  the 
affectionate  exhortations  he  addressed  to  you,  and 
make  it  appear,  on  the  day  of  solemn  account,  that 
he  has  ''  not  laboured  in  vain,  nor  spent  his  strength 
for  nought."  His  relation  to  you,  as  your  pastor, 
has  ceased ;  but  its  effects  and  consequences  will 
never    cease;,  they  will   reach   into   eternity,  arid 
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'*  become  the  savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death 
unto  death,"  If  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  cha- 
racter appeared  so  weighty  in  the  eyes  of  an  apostle 
£hat  he  was  ready  to  sink  under  it,  and  exclaimed, 
*^  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? "  you  will 
recollect  it  was  its  connexion  with  the  eternal  in- 
terests of  his  hearers  which  rendered  his  situation 
so  arduous,  and  his  responsibility  so  awfiil. 

You  have  now  before  you  one  more  example  of 
tlie  uncertainty  of  life.  Your  deceased  friend  and 
pastor  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  days.  His 
sun,  instead  of  performing  the  usual  circuit,  set  in 
its  meridian.  He,  no  doubt,  often  endeavoured, 
during  his  continuance  among  you,  to  convince 
ypu  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  all  its  enjoyments  to  render  you  happy ; 
but  Providence  determined  he  should  do  more ; 
that  he  should  instruct  you  from  the  tomb,  on 
i;hese  topics,  and  bring  them  home  to  your  senses. 

Another  year  is  passed  away,  and  you  have  en- 
iered  upon  a  new  portion  of  time.*  The  division 
pf  time  into  distinct  periods,  besides  its  utility  in 
business  and  in  science,  is  favourable  to  moral 
r^feection.  On  the  entrance  upon  a  new  year,  a 
.contemplative  mind  will  be  naturally  employed  in 
es|;imating  its  acquisitions,  comparing  its  improve- 
naents,  retracing  past  occurrences,  and  revolving 
future  prospects.     The  giddy  and  thoughtless  feel 

i  their  attention  for  a  moment  fixed,  and,  suspecting 

'  ^  '  •         /» 

,all  is  not  right,  form  some  indistinct  resolution  of 

♦  This  Oration  was  delivered  on  New  Year's  Day. 
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repentance  and  amendment,  which  they  are  deteJf- 
mined  to  execute  as  soon  as  some  present  scheiiii^ 
shall  be  finished,  some  prevailing  passion  gratified^' 
or  some  expected  change  in  their  situation  slliU 
take  place.  The  present  moment  seems  always 
attended  with  insuperable  difiiculties ;  but  they  stffl:' 
flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  some  rntiiti 
auspicious  period,  when  their  minds  will  be  ifiseilir 
gaged,  their  passions  composed,  and  religion'  assort 
its  power.  Thus,  year  rolls  on  after  year,  the  setf-" 
delusion  is  repeated,  and,  while  they  ar6  pfannin^ 
new  schemes  of  life,  they  sink  into  the  grav6.       ' ' 

If  a  hardened  contempt  of  religion  has  slaiii' 
its  thousands,  a  feeble  and  irresolute  spirit  hfe^ 
slain  its  ten  thousands.  Are  there  noiie  in  thilJ 
assembly,  who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  c6iivirtc^ 
of  the  importance  of  religion,  and  are  yet  titiwfll^ 
ing  to  pay  an  immediate  attention  to  it,  flatterit<g 
themselves  they  shall  have  ample  opportunities  of 
satisfying  all  its  demands  ? 

Vain,  presumptuous  man !  hast  thou  penetrated 
the  councils  of  the  Almighty,  or  been  permitted 
to  read  thy  destiny,  that,  whilst  thou  beholdest  the 
ravages  of  death  all  around  thee, — the  multitudes 
which  fall  at  thy  right  hand  and  at  thy  left,  the 
young  and  the  old,  the  feeble  and  the  strong,  hur- 
ried into  eternity, — ^thou  shouldst  suppose  thyself 
alone  firm  and  immovable  amidst  this  flux  and 
succession  of  being !  Wouldst  thou  wish  to  sur- 
mount the  fear,  of  death  ?  Acquaint  thyself  with 
him  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  with  that 
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Saviour,  who  is  its  author,  its  revealer,  and  its 
pattern.  '*  Take  his  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of 
him."  Attend  to  his  instructions,  and  yield  your- 
self up  to  his  guidance.  You  will  then  be  able  to 
converse  familiarly  with  death.  You  will  feel  no 
terror  in  the  prospect  of  future  judgement,  but  wiU 
wait  for  its  approach,  and  be  able  to  stand  before 
the  Son  of  God  at  his  coming.  '^Finally,  let  us 
who  are  of  the  light  and  of  the  day  be  sober, 
putting  on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love,  and 
for  a  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation."  Instead  of 
murmuring  at  such  affictive  dispensations  as  se- 
parate us  from  those  we  esteem  and  love,  let  us 
employ  them  as  inducements  to  set  our  affections 
on  a,  better  world,  where  we  shall  shortly  join 
t)iem  ;  remembering,  that  whatever  ties  of  affection 
are  broken  by  death,  are  taken  from  the  enjoy- 
n^lits  of  time  to  enrich  the  prospect  of  eternity. 
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OF  THE 


CHARACTER  OF  MRS,  M.   CARRYER. 

[WjHTTEK    IN    1812.] 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  a  laboured 
eulogium  on  our  departed  sister,  but  justice  ddiii- 
pels  me  briefly  to  notice  some  of  the  distiii'gMi^tfii% 
traits  of  her  character.  I  regret  that,  partly'  owfifg 
to  the  natural  reserve  of  the  deceased,  and  paitfy 
owing  to  my  own  unsocial  humour,  my  acqu^&i- 
tance  with  her  was  so  limited.  I  knew  eno!i^ 
of  her,  however,  to  convince  me  that  she  wiats  a 
person  of  no  ordinary  worth ;  and,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  all  who  were  favoured  with  her  intimacy, 
I  am  fiilly  persuaded,  her  piety  was  of  the  most 
solid  kind,  not  evaporating  in  talk,  nor  obtruding 
itself  in  an  ostentatious  profession,  but  operating 
in  a  constant  and  exemplary  discharge  of  every 
private  and  social  duty.  She  was  a  pattern  of 
diligence,  as  well  in  her  attention  to  domestic 
engagements,  as  in  the  constancy  with  which  she 
applied  herself  to  the  means  of  grace,  in  the  closet 
and  in  the  sanctuary.  As  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a 
member  of  a  christian  church,  her  behavioiir  was 
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such,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  character 
she  adorned  most.     Averse  from  every  kind  of  dis- 
play, her  religion  was  of  a  retired  nature  ;  *^  planted 
by  the  rivers  of  water,"  and  fed  by  a  secret  spring, 
"  its  leaf  never  withered,  and  it  brought  forth  its  fruit 
in  its  season."    Her  faith  was  such  as  purified  the 
heart,  and  manifested  itself  in  a  series  of  wise  and 
holy  actions.    Her  hope  was  an  "  anchor  of  the  soul, 
sure   and  stedfast,  entering  into   that   within   the 
veil."     In  the  former  part  of  her  experience,  she 
was    sometimes   considerably   agitated    by   doubts 
,aEid  fears ;  but,  during  the  progress  of  the  malady 
l^jrhich  terminated  her  dissolution,  her  painful  ap- 
,prehepsions  gradually  subsided,  and,  although  she 
,^9Wed  in  tears,  she  reaped  in  joy.     Her  dying  teS- 
jtiflfiony  to  the  excellence  of  religion,  and  to   the 
ippwer  and  grace  of  the  Redeemer,  was  most  affect- 
ing ;  and  will,  it  is  humbly  hoped,  leave  a  lasting 
inipression  on  survivors.     She  often  expressed  her 
gratitude  to  Providence  for  directing  her  choice  to 
^  companion  in  life,  from  whose  example,  and  from 
^  whpse,  prayers,    she   derived   important  assistance 
,  in.  her  walk  with  God ;  so  that  the  change  of  situ* 
j^tipn,  which  to  many  females   becomes  a  tempta- 
tion ^nd  a  snare,  became  to  her  a  great  means  of 
.spiritual   improvement.     The   virtues  which  adorn 
a  single  state,  she  exhibited,  not  only  unimpaired, 
\i\ii  with  increasing  lustre,  in  her  conjugal  capacity. 
The  essential .  benefit  she  derived  from  her  obe- 
<iience  to  the  scriptural  injunction  to  '^  marry  in 
the  Lord,"  conveys  an  impressive    admonition  to 
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the  youth  of  both  sexes^  £^fc  such  as  attadb?  dajT) 
importance  to  the  cultivation  of  piety^  and>;whQS«[ 
first  solicitude  it  is  to  be  prepared  for  eternity^) 
avoid  taking  to  their  bosoms  a  domestic  enemy; 
with  whom  it  will  be  requisite  to  Uve  in  a  state 
either  of  perpetual  counteiiaction,  or  of  sinM  cbtn- 
pliance ;  and  from  whom^  without  the  interposition 
of  divine  grace^  they  must  anticipate  an  i  eternal 
separation.  Our  dear  departed  sister  made  a  rnsk^ 
choice,  and  determined  to  select,  as  a  cotnpanioa 
for  life,  one  with  whom  she  could  indulge  a  do»* 
fident  hope  of  sharing  a  blessed  eternity.  .  ixjji) 

Her  rapid  advancement  in  every  christian  gi^sto^ 
was  manifest  to  every  one  except  to  herself :  for 
she  often  expressed  the  deep  sense  she  entertained 
of  her  manifest  imperfections,  while  others  beheld 
nothing  in  her  but  what  was  ^^  pure,  lovely,  and  of 
good  report."  As  she  was  clothed  with  humility, 
so  she  was  eminently  soberminded,  at  the  utmost 
distance  from  indulging  in  the  levities,  follies,  and 
vain  competitions  of  the  age.  She  was  chaste,  a 
keeper  at  home,  a  lover  of  her  husband,  a  lover 
of  her  children,  and  one  who  guided  her  house 
with  discretion.  Kindness  to  the  indigent  entered 
deeply  into  her  character ;  she  delighted  ^'  to  do 
good  to  all  men,  especially  to  such  as  are  of  the 
household  of  faith."  She  was  perfectly  superior  to 
the  vanity  of  dress ;  her  attire  was  suited  to  her 
station,  neither  mean  nor  splendid,  but  such  as 
became  a  woman  professing  godliness.  Her  con- 
viction   of    the    nothingness    of    the    world   was 
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profound^  and  she  longed,  would  her  modesty  have 
permitted,  to  admonish  her  young  friends  from  her 
dying  bed,  to  be  on  their  guard  against  its  fas- 
cinations and  its  snares.  To  her  relations  she 
often  exclaimed,  almost  with  her  dying  breath, 
"  The  world!  the  world!"  intending  to  warn  them 
of  what  she  conceived  to  form  their  chief  danger. 

On  the  whole,  among  the  numerous  losses  which 
this  church  has  recently  sustained,  I  know  of  none 
nK>re  entitled  to  lasting  lamentation  than  the  pre- 
sent; nor  has  there  been  a  member  removed, 
during  the  period  of  my  ministry,  whose  life  has 
been  more  exemplary,  or  whose  memory  will  be 
more  preoiouSii 
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THE     CHARACTER  Ji 

OF  THE  LATE 

REV.    THOMAS    ROBINSON," 

■■;:•  •      ■  ,  •'  ■  •.•     ■.•■.-.. 

VlCAR  OF  ST.  MARYS,  LEICESTER. 

".'  ■  .  ■.        .■   r>;],'  ■■; 

As  exhibited  in  a  Speech  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Leicester 

Auxiliary  Bible  Society j  April  1813.  .     . .    • 


It  is  with  a  melancholy  satis&cticm  I  rise: to 
express  my  entire  approbation  of  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  resolution  just  read. 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  unnatural  to 
usher  our  annual  report  into  the  world,  without 
noticing  that  solemn  and  affecting  dispensatson 
which  has  deprived  this  society,  this  town,  and  this 
county,  of  its  principal  ornament.  We  are  weak- 
ened this  day  by  the  falling  of  a  pious  and  a  great 
man  in  Israel.  In  the  formation  of  this  society 
our  incomparable  friend  had  a  principal  share  ;  and 
through  every  stage  he  gave  it  an  unremitted  at- 
tention, and  watched  over  its  interests  with,  a 
parental  solicitude.  The  idea  of  instituting  an 
auxiliary  society  in  Leicester  was  no  sooner  stig- 
gested  to  him,  than  it  engaged  his  most  cordial 
good  wishes :  he  lent  to  its  support  the  v^our  of 
his  mascuMne  understanding,  the   energies  of  his 
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capacious  heart ;  and  to  him,  beyond  any  other 
individual,  it  is  indebted  for  the  patronage  and  the 
maturity  it  has  attained.  He  was,  indeed,  the 
fether  of  this  institution.— ^  But  of  what  institution 
formed  for  the  promotion  of  the  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual welfare  of  mankind  in  this  place  was  he  not 
the  father  ?  We  can  *look  nowhere^  throughout;  this 
large  and  populous  town,  without  perceiving  the 
vestiges  of  his  unwearied  solicitude  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
He  has  inscribed  his  history  in  the  numerous  cha- 
ritable and  religious  foundations  which  owe  their 
existence  or  their  prosperity  to  his  influence.  Our 
jails,  our  hospitals,  our  schools,  our  churches,  are 
tefplete  ivith  tnonuments  of  his  worth,  and  with  the 
effects  of  his  energetic  benevolence.  ;  •.  > 

^    It  is  recorded  of  the  great  Hannibal,  that,  wJien 
laninfiint,  his  father  conducted^  him  to  an  altar^aod 
made  him  vow  eternal  hostility  to  the  Roman  re- 
ptiblic.    Our  venerable  friend,  when  he  first  entered 
Leicester,  appears,  with  an  ardour  not  less  intense, 
r  to  have  devoted  himself  to  its  interests.     From  the 
Iftioment  he  entered  the  place,  he  appears  to  have 
}  Telinquished  all  selfish  pursuits,  all  idea  of  private 
gratification,  and  to  have  formed  that  system  of 
» colKluct  fi-om  which  he  never  departed,  which  had 
•  ithe  most  immeidiate  tendency  to  meliorate  the  state 
arf-  its  inhabitants.  ^  He  became  altogether  a  pid>lic 
■^character:   he  meditated,  he  wrote,  he  preached, 
{'he  breathed,  only  for  the  public   Rarely>  if  ever, 
^(f^ai^> there*  a  mind  more!  perfectly  purified  ftom 
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every  tincture  of  selfishness  or  vanity.  He 
the  most  extensive  sacrifices  of  his  time  and  of  hi^ 
repose^  with  a  spontaneity  and  alacrity  which  im^ 
plied  an  almost  total  oblivion  of  his  existence  as 
an  individual.  Endowed  with  a  capacity  for  high 
attainments  in  science^  and  distinguished  at  tbe 
university  by  the  honours  assigned  to  stiperidr 
merits  he  generously  declined  the  pursuit  of  htmsffy 
eminence  for  the  sole  purpose  of  domg  good^  it 
is  but  few  who  are  capable  of  adequately  Bn^e^ 
ciating  the  magnitude  of  such  a  sacrifice.  i)r« 
Paley  was,  certainly,  one  of  those  few  :  and  Ihwi 
it  from  the  lips  of  our  venerable  friend,  tbat>  lis 
addicting  himself  to  the  duties  of  a  parish  priestv'  He 
had,  in  the  opinion  of  that  great  man,  chosen  the 
better  part;  a  choice  which  it  is  evident  HeavBti 
singularly  sanctioned  and  approved.  In  fixings  his 
system  of  hfe,  he  had  unquestionably  a  view  to  a 
future  account,  and  formed  his  determination  on 
the  assured  persuasion  of  his  appearing  before  the 
judgement-seat  of  Christ,  where  the  salvation  of  one 
soul  will  cause  a  more  glorious  distinction  than  the 
greatest  literary  attainments;  where  all  greatness 
of  a  merely  intellectual  nature  will  disappear,,  and 
nothing  endure  the  scrutiny  but  active  and  disin- 
terested virtue. 

In  the  mean  time,  how  narrow  the  bounds  of  his 
influence,  how  confined  the  ascendency  of  his  cha^ 
racter,  had  he  been  only  the  solitary  student,  ini- 
stead  of  being  the  zealous  and  exemplary  pastor^ 
and  the  active  citizen !    On  the  former  supposition^ 
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be  had  inscribed  his  memorial  in  books;  on  the 
pilesent,  he  inscribed  it  on  hearts :  and  instead  of 
his  being  an  object  of  the  admiration  of  the  tew,  be 
was  the  man  of  the  people. 

In  separate  parts  of  his  character,  it  were  not 
in^ossible  to  find  some  who  equalled,  and  others 
who  excelled  him  ;  but  in  that  rare  combination  of 
qualities  which  fitted  him  for  such  extensive  use* 
f<ilness,  he  stands  unrivalled.  As  a  pastor  and 
public  instructor,  it  may  be  possible  to  meet  with 
some  who  have  attained  the  same  eminence ;  as  a 
public  man,  he  may  have  been  equalled ;  but  where 
sball  we  look  in  modern  times  for  such  an  example 
of  the  union  of  the  highest  endowments  as  a  pastor 
and  preacher,  with  the  qualifications  adapted  >  to 
the  functions  of  civil  life?  It  is  this  rare  union 
which  appeai-s  to  me  tpi  give  the  character  of  our 
venerable  fiiend  its  decided  preeminence.  It  is 
not  i  necessary  to  recall  to  your  recollection  the 
talents<  of  Mr.  Robinson  as  a  public  instructor ;  you 
have;  most,  if  not  all  of  you,  witnessed  his  pulpit 
eadertions,  on  that  spot  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  retain  a  listening  throng  hanging  upon  his  Kps, 
iwed,  penetrated,  delighted,  and  instructed,  by  his 
manly,  unaffected  eloquence.  Who  ever  heard  him, 
without  feeling  a  persuasion  that  it  was  the  man  of 
God  who  addressed  him;  or  without  being  struck 
with  the  perspicuity  of  his  statements,  the  solidity 
of  his  thoughts,  and  thfe  rich  unction  of  his  spirit  ? 
It  Vrais  the  harp  of  Davidy  which,  struck  by  his 
powerful  ;  hands,    sent   Ibrth    more    than    mortal 
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sounds^  and  produced  an  impression  &r  more  do^p 
and  permanent  than  the  thimder  of  Demosthi^nasi 
or  the  splendid  coruscations  of  Cicero, 

The  hearers  of  Mr.  Robinson  were  too  much 
occupied  by  the  subjects  he  presented  to  their  at- 
tention to  waste  a  thought  on  the  speaker;  this 
occupied  a  second  place  in  the  order  of  their  re* 
flections :  but  when  it  did  occur,  it  assumed  the 
character,  not  of  superficial  admiration,  but  of  pro*; 
found  attachment.  Their  feelings  towards  him 
were  jiot  those  of  persons  gratified,  but  ben^fiteil; 
and  they  listened  to  his  instructions,  not..iU5,  a 
source  of  amusement,  but  as  a  spring  o^;,li;Yj^ 
water.  There  never  was  a  settled  pastor,  pro- 
bably, who  had  formed  a  juster  conception  of  .tbq 
true  end  of  preaching,  who  pursued  it  more 
steadily,  or  attained  it  to  a  greater  extent.,  ,He 
preached  immortal  truth  with  a  most  extraordi- 
nary simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  energy,  in  a.  style 
adapted  to  all  capacities,  equally  removed  frorx\ 
vulgarity  and  from  afiFected  refinement:  ai^d  the 
tribute  paid  to  his  exertions  consisted  not  in  1qu4 
applauses :  it  was  of  a  higher  order  ;  it  consisted  i^ 
penitential  sighs,  holy  resolutions,  of  a  detenninaT; 
tion  of  the  whole  soul,  for  God,  and  such  impres- 
sions on  the  spirits  of  men  as  will  form  the  line  oi 
separation  betwixt  the  h^ppy  and  the  miserable  .<;o 
all  eternity. 

In  a  word,  by  **  the  manifestation  of  the  truth  he . 
commended  himself  to  every  man's  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  God ; "  and  the  success  which  follo>yejJ 
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Was  taeh  as  might  be  expected  from  such  efforts. 
Thriough  the  protracted  period  of  his  labours, 
many  thousands,  who  have  finished  their  course 
i/lrith  joy,  derived  from  his  ministry,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  the  principle  of  a  new  life. 

ttis  residence  in  Leicester  forms  an  epoch  in 
thfe  religious  history  of  this  county.  From  that 
time  must  be  dated,  and  to  his  agency  under 
Providence  must  be  ascribed,  a  decided  improve- 
m'ent  in  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  this  town 
aniel  its  vicinity;  an  increase  of  religious  light; 
tdgeiJier  with  the  general  diffusion  of  a  taste  and 
relii^h'  for  the  pure  word  of  God.  It  is  only  once 
in  'dh  age  that  an  individual  is  permitted  to  confer 
siibh  benefits  on  the  place  of  his  residence,  as  this 
aiidieht  and  respectable  borough  derived  from  the 
laWdurs  of  Mr.  Robinson ;  and  the  change  which 
BAkl:i^  accomplished  at  Kidderminster,  he  effected 
at^'L6icester.  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus,  that 
hyfijtind  the  city  of  Rome  composed  of  brick,  and 
left'  it  marble.  Mr.  Robinson  might  say,  without 
a^'gahce,  that  he  had  been  the  instrument  of 
etffedting  a  far  more  beneficial  and  momentous 
chStige.  He  came  to  this  place  while  it  was  sunk 
in'Vice  and  irreligion;  he  left  it  eminently  distin- 
giiishid  by  sobriety  of  manners  and  the  practice  of 
wahn,  serious,  and  enlightened  piety.  He  added 
not  aqueducts  and  palaces,  nor  did  he  increase  the 
splendour  of  its  public  edifices  :  but  he  embellished 
it  witti  undecaying  ornaments ;  he  renovated  the 
minds  6t  the  people,  and  turned  a  large  portion 
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of  them  • '  ^^  from .  darkness  to .  lights  and  from  rtiie 
power  of  Satan  to  God.".  He  embellished  it  with 
living  M  stones/  and  replenished  it  with  numeorouf 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  extended  4t$ 
intercourse  with  heaven,  and  prepared  a  numel?QU8 
cltess  of  its  inhabitants  for  the  enjoyment  of  Mies- 
tial  bliss.  Of  the  number  of  those  who  will 
devoutly  acknowledge  him  as  their  spiritual  fatW 
at  the  day  of  final  audit,  that  day  only  Qanj;d<sp 
termine.  Nor  was  his  usefulness  confined  to.t^ 
permanent ' inhabitants  of  this  place;  it  wa&v^o^ 
tended  to  the  asylum  of  the  sick,  and  to  th^  jQ§H 
of  the  criminal:  the  former  found  ia  ,^n% II i^ 
physician  to  the  soul,  and  returned  to  their  bcimes 
not  only  with  recruited  health,  but  with  renav^t^ 
minds;  and  the  latter  were,  in  many  instencteiSif^by 
penitence  and  prayer,  prepared  for  theicLiatrtW 
destiny.  Of  him  it  may  be  said,  to  an  extent  i  Sel- 
dom equalled  by  a  mere  mortal,  '^  He  went  about 
doing  good."  ''When  the  eye  saw  him,  it.g^e 
witness  of  him ;  when  the  ear  heard  him,  it  bifesa^ 
him;  for  he  helped  the  poor  and  the  fatherli^s^, 
and  delivered  them  that  were  ready  to  perish/'  j,;Jn 
addition  to  his  numerous  avocations,  he  undeftoQ^ 
the  weekly  instruction  of  an  excellent  and  .ext^}l- 
sive  school,  which  was  formed  in  his  own  pai^^ 
imder'  his  auspices,  to  which  he  imparted  the  )Q]i>^ 
ments  of  rel^ous  knowledge  with  a  tendeiiis^s 
and  assiduity  which  will  never  be  forgotten^:  |q,if I 
'There  was  scarcely  a  charitable  institution  .ft^t 
on  foot,  .or  a) 'Scheme  of  benevolent,  d^ni^edini^ 
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Whichi'hfc  did  not  ^  form  the  principal  spring.  He 
i^Afif  truly  i  the  centre:  iabout  Which  every  thing  of 
fMiblto i  utility  revolved:  while  his  wisdom  guided^ 
His  ^^irit  animated^  and^  his  character  impressed 
itBtlS  on  all  useful  undertakings. 
<  >(FhaQgh  he  came  to  this  place  a  sbranger,  with- 
in any  •  of  the  means  of  acquiring  adventitious 
di^fiirictionj  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  man 
^e^ued  with  such  moral  and  inteUectual  qualities 
'i^buld  gradually  acquire  distinguished  ascendency. 
^0bstructions  and  difficulties,  indeed,  he  encoun- 
fie^d  at  the  outset  of  his  career;  but  they  gradu^ 
^Uyigiave  way  to  the  energy  of  his  character,  and 
'a*f length,  formed  a  vantage-ground^  on  which  he 
liM6idd>^more  preeminent.  By  slow  degrees,  by  a 
i^ntinuali^ries  of  virtuous  exertions,  and  a  patient 
UMid'>  unremitted  persever^ce  in  iwellndoingy .  be  act 
-ipjiriA'^^^  » degree  of  ^ infliieiiQe  ovear*  all  >  classes  of 
liWidetyii  which  i  has  Jbeeaitbe  lot  of  feW  individuals* 
iWifeiaDever  was  the  subjects  of  dispute,  the  eminence 
tof^^MtJi  Robinson's  services  was  never  called  in 
<(^j^%tii^i  and  however  i  discordant  the  sentiments 
^dhd  fe^ttgs  of  the  public  on  other,  topics,  they  per- 
'feetfyi^coalejsced-in  the  homage  due  to  his  worth. 
Ttf^^e  veneration  in  which  he  was  so  generally 
<^M;imay  be  ascribed  (iie  principal  part  of  that 
'fifeedbfti^^from  party  animosities,  of  that  concord 
'^iSBifd^-^fefiirmonyi  which  have  for  a  long  period  so 
happily ^ -dfetinguished  this- town.  The  deference 
^due<td5iiBopinioinJon  all  occasions  of  difficulty;  the 
* tmltetj^htJ '  tribute^  of  esteem  '  and  iaflfection  >  oMmed 
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by  his  worth,  we  delighted  to  pay.  We  felt  ^grati- 
fied on  finding  such  a  rock  on  wlpch  !^p|,fi9frt4 
repose  our  confidence,  such  a  great  exmifi^,*f4 
what  is  most  dignified  in  human  nature,  on  /^hic^ 
we  could  fix  our  eyes.  By  a  reflex  act,  tha  YJSt}^ 
x)us  part  of  the  community  felt  better  please*^, iipth 
themselves,  in  proportion  as  they  became. sqsc^ 
tible  of  love  and  admiration  towards  an  ot^ecl^.^p 
fitted,  on  every  principle  of  reason  and  r^ligic^,  Ip 
command  them.  ,j} 

Though  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  pen^ofuijl 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Robinson  for  upwwds.pf 
thirty  years,  it  is  comparatively  but  of  late  thajt  J 
had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  hin^  ntPW 
nearly.  While  placed  at  a  distance,  I  adro^ed 
him  as  one  of  the  remote  luminaries  which  ad^uru 
the  hemisphere;  I  certainly  perceived  him.to  jbi^f 
star  of  the  first  magnitude:  but  no  sooner, w^. I 
stationed  upon  the  spot,  than  I  became  sensible  of 
the  lustre  of  his  beams,  felt  the  force  of  his  attri- 
tion, and  recognised  in  him  the  sun  and  centrp^.pf 
the  system.  His  merit  was  not  of  that  kind  w\^}CJfl 
attracts  most  admiration  at  a  distance.  It  wa3  .^ 
genuine  and  solid,  that  it  grew  in  estimation  ^ 
more  closely  it  was  inspected.  It  is  ppssib||§ 
some  men  may  have  extended  their  influenoe  tPy^ 
wider  circle,  and  moved  in  a  more  extended  sphj^^e, 
But  where  influence  is  diffused  beyond  a  c^rt^ 
limit,  it  becomes  attenuated  in  proportion  to  jja^ 
diffusion ;  it  operates  with  an  energy  less  ipte^j^i^-, 
Mr.  Robinson  completely  filled  as  larg^  a  .sg;^x^ 
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6f  perdotial   agency  as  is,  perhaps,  possible  to  an 

r 

iiWliVidual,     He  left  no  part  of  it  unoccupied,  no 
ittterstices  Unsupplied,  and  spread  himself  through 

c 

ft  with  an  energy  in  which  there  was  nothing  irre- 
^lar,  tibthing  defective,  nothing  redundant. 
'^^  Oui*  deceased  friend  was  eminently  distinguished 
by  a  steiidy  uniformity  of  conduct.  While  he 
lAf>pe^red  to  multiply  himself  by  the  extent  and 
dttv^sity  of  his  exertions,  the  principles  upon  which 
they  were  conducted,  the  objects  they  were  des- 
iSlied  to  promote,  were  invariably  the  same.  He 
Wad  *ot  active  at  intervals,  and  at  other  times 
toi^ld  'ind  inert;  he  did  not  appear  the  public 
mati  at  6n^  time,  and  at  another  absorbed  in 
i^€lMiih  putsuits :  his  efforts  to  do  good  in  season 
Afhi'out  6f  season  were  constant,  and  his  course 
ktifeNv  no  other  variety  than  that  of  the  shining 
flghti  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
ifect*  day.  His  goodness,  founded  on  principle  and 
cOrtbBorated  by  habit,  operated  with  the  steadi- 
hess  of  a  law  of  nature,  the  beneficial  results  of 
tWifch  can  never  be  sufficiently  appreciated  till 
tfiey  ate  suspended.  They  who  contemplated 
Vit.  Hdbittstm  at  the  distance  of  forty  years^ 
Vi^ftd^^him  with  the  same  emotions  which  he 
atdted  at  A  more  advanced  age,  moderated,  how- 
ette*;  iand  chastised,  by  the  apprehension,  that  it 
tWiJ^ '  jibssible  some  unexpected  temptation  might 
occut'  t6  divert  him  from  his  career.  We  have 
g^^'^it  completed,  we  have  witnessed  his  perse- 
ViferOTfie    aiid    his    conquest,   and    have   seen   MiS 
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virtues  and  hiS  fam^  pJiced  «nder  tlw...s,^^4, 
and  seal  of  death  and  imnaortality;        -  ,  -.jfi  luuhn 

Though  he  had  reached  that  paTio4f;o/,ffli^ 
which  constitutes  old  age,  it  was  a  €rfi4<iu:ffff!it\ 
disque  senectus.  His  £ige  had  impair^  li^fjn^^ 
nothing  of  his  vigour :  its  chief  effect,  \vA?i^f jt^?|)lf 
of  imparting  additional  dignity  to  Ms  cQiiQt^sfWf^ 
and  weight  to  his  character.  He  fell  likevat^np^i^Jf^ 
tree,  aft^r  two  or  three  strokes,  with;  all;? Jjis^j^ 
arid  verdure,  with  extended  boughs  .  an4,i)JHf^ 
foliage,  while  thousands  were  reposJBg.  lUn^^r^^jf 
shadow  and  partiaking  of  his  fruits^  i  Si*ldci»fl^||ej^ 
death  gained  a  richer  spoil  than  in?tte^j;e3}^ing)4^ 
of  the  earthly  existence  of  this  adnurab^  i?a^%vj.^., 

Having  expatiated  so  largely,  on-  the'>(^|]f)p^ 
benefits  accruing  to  matiUnd  from/itbe;(ii^\^91^ 
of  our  departed  Ifriend;  let  me  » reqws^^^oy W 
attention  for  a  few  moments  longeri'  wlj^jrrl 
endeavour  to  portray  more  distinctly  the  les^^g 
features  of  his  character.  The  predominaali  pjp- 
perty  of  his  mind,  intellectually  consid^red^  ^ ,^- 
peared  to  me  to  be  a  strong  and  iwasKj^Jfl^ 
understanding,  copious  in  its  resources,  ^v^^iJe 
in  its  operations,  and  eminently  prompttr  ii^^iits 
decisions.  He  saw  with  a  rapid  glance  th^i (de- 
ferent bearings  of  a  subject,  and  the  proper 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  most  ixrti^Qi^e 
concerns.  He  possessed  good  sense ;  in  an  »,^x- 
quisite  degree,  rarely,  if  every  misled  by  the  tiUUi- 
sions .  of  iuiagiri^tiori,  efither  in  .himself  or  <^tll^js. 
¥o   i\iis  '  Was^'^iMed''  '*!  ^  Wamith^>iandjifTliva0itjf  „of 
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ikinp^ratnentf  which  made    business    his   delight, 
action  his  element ;  accompanied  with  a  resolution 
iti  liis  pursuits,  not  to  be  relaxed  by  fatigue,  nor 
damped  by  discouragementSi  nor  retarded  by  dif- 
ficulties.    To  resolve  ^ind  to  execute,  or  at  least 
to  make  a  vigorous  attempt,  were  with   him  the 
same  thing.     He  joined  in.  an  eminent  degree  the 
fMiter  in  re  with  the  suaviter   in    modo ;   none 
riiore  inflexible  in  his  purposes,  none   more   con- 
(nliatiiig  in  his- manners.  <    Without  losing  a  par- 
ticle of  his  dignity,  without  meanness,  artifice,  or 
flatt^rj^,   he   knew  how    to    adapt    himself  to   all 
sottii  of  society,  and  was  equally  acc^table  in  the 
charaibt^r  of  the  saint,  the  sage,  and  the  cheerful 
fehgagifig  companion.     By  his  amenity  of  manners 
'altd'  feienignity  •  of  mind,  he  smoothed .  the  ai^erity 
bf  coritradiction,  and  left  to  the  machine  of  public 
4)ui^b^S6  the  least  possible  firiction. 
^'^'!M?  Is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  that  he  laid 
tHe  fi^undation   of  public   confidence   in   his  inte- 
l^ty,  wMch  was  such  that  it  was  not  only  never 
littbrificed,  but,  as  fer  as  my  information  extends, 
liete^   suspected.      They    who  might  differ  firom 
'him  the  most  on  some  subjects,  of  a  religious  or 
^olftical  nature,  never   called  in  question  the  ho- 
^  lifeiity  of  his   intentions.     To   this  he  joined,  as  a 
'hetesi^ry  instrument  of  success  in   active .  life,   an 
lincottimon  share  of  prudence:  by  which  I  mean 
■Abt  that  timid  policy  which  creeps  along  the  shore, 
'^thout  venturing  to  commit  itsdf  to,  the  ocean ; 
"wWch*  shuns  ^  danger,  without  f^ijpiring  to  cc^nque^t ; 
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bi3  prudence  was  of  a  mdr^  gevieii^is  ^Mild^le^Ifi^^ 
swct, — 'the  result  not  so  taiuch»of  calduktk)ii  iM^ifli^' 
moment^  as  of  well-regulated  passions   a&d  ^WiA^^^ 
blished  principles.     He*  lored  nmnkfaid   tob-  M^' 
to  betray,  or  to  speak  evil  of  ^any.     Vatiity  A^*^ 
made  him  loquacious^  nor  pride  capricious«''>  IfaV^ 
ing    purified    his   mind,    under   the    inflttf^hee  ^W 
religion,   from  vanity,  pride,  and  resaitBafeitf i^  iSiil^ 
chief  temptations   to  imprudencie  wei^e  preoltilifi^7 
His  ardent  mind  left  him   no  leisure  for'  triflinj^^^ 
nor   the  great  objeci;   he  so  steadily  purstfed;  tft* 
least  disposition    to    mingle    with    the   d^tbib  Mif- 
scandal,  or  the  privacies  of  domestic  life»       ■"'  ^''  '''' 
The  foundation  of  all  these  virtues  was  ^  laid  ^itt 
christian   piety.      It   was   this  which   formed'  the 
basis  of  his  character,  and  directed  and  regulated' 
his   pursuits.      His    piety   was   warm,   manly,  ten 
lightened ;  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  morose^ 
ness  of  bigotry,  the  weakness  of  superstition,  ahd" 
the  intemperate   sallies   of  enthusiasm.     His  cha*^' 
racter  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  Bible,  of  whieh  he  was  a  humble  and  diMgeii^b^ 
student,   whence  he   deduced   his  principles,  aid 
formed  his  maxims.     Religion  with  him  was '  not^ ' 
an  occasional  feeling,  but  an  habitual  element ;  tiot  - 
a  sudden  or  transient  impulse,   but  a  permaa^nt  ♦ 
principle,   a   second   nature,    producing  purity   of 
intention,  elevation  of  mind,  and  an  uninterrufAed-^ 
series  of  useful  exertions.     Had  he  been  spared  ta- 
attend    this    anniversary^  he    would   undoubtedly  J 
hava  d^hted  us  by  an  impressive   exhibition'  pf-'^ 
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t^^ :^Qellenc^s.  of  i^v^akrd  .truth«    Providence*  hdH- 
a^jDqpted.  another  modie   of  ifistruction :    and  nbfr 
in^es  us  to  learn  from  his    life^  and  from  hid 
deaths  the  lessons  we  are  no  longer  permitted  to 
he^r  firona  his  lips.     He,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh ;— ^ 
he  speaks  in  his  writings,  be  speaks  from  his  tomb^ ' 
spd  ppiarts  to  that  volume  which  it  is  the  object  of 
tl^  a^^mbly  to  circulate^  as  the  source  of  sUtl  hi^  '■ 
victiii^p,  a)id  of  all  his  greatness.     After  exhibitmgj 
fox  pur  imitation,  the   lives  of  the  holy  men  re*  ■ 
cor4ed  i^  scripture, — ^men  of  whom  the  world  was 
npt  wprtby, — it  has  pleased  God  to  present  to  our 
attention  his  own,  formed  on  the  same  model,  and 
r^lete  with  the  same  spirit.      The  reader  of  the 
'^  Seriptiure  Characters"  will  be  powerfully  impell^ 
t<^  copy  their  example,  by  the  reflection  that  there  ' 
arp  few  of  their  excellences  which  their  Biographei^ 
didniot  attain-;    that  they  were  shewn  in  hi^  lif<S'' 
with  no  less  advantage  than  in  his  writings ;    attd  " 
tb^ti   ii^  his  most  popular  work,  he   did  nothing 
nipre   than    inculcate   by   his  pen,  what  he  was 
ii^9^lM|9ntly  enforcing  by  his  practice.  '' 

hTlie   loss  which  the  church  of  Christ  has  sus^ 
t£^aisd  by  the  extinctiou  of  such   a  luminary  is  ' 
great ;  the  loss  to  this  populous  town  and  neigh-* 
boriirbiQiod.  irreparable.       Ages   may  revolve  ere  a 
si^^lajr  calamity  occurs.    The  shepherd  is  torn  fr6m  \ 
hift  ik«k;    the  spiritual  father  from  his  children; 
the  sage  counsellor,  the  patron  of  the  poor  and  the 
de^tittiite,!  and  the  great  example  of  the  power  of  ■ 
religum^f '  Whose    very  oowntenattce   could '  ftot   b6  ^ 


bf^held  withput  temder  ;  Vi^nefatioo,  ;iB  -iw^f/fflpiopre. 
Thci  name :  of  Robinson.  i«^l  long  conab^nQ{tyr?l4^ 
thet  ipention  of  this  plstoe  a. train  of  soilen^n  ^eji^ 
tipn^i  and  the  stranger  wiU  indulge  apio^i^rc^ 
osity.  in  inspecting  the  spot  where  he   dw^t^itj^ 
the^qhurch  where  he  exercised  his  ministry;*; .  ^ ,  .Jt 
We  knew   the  precarious  tenure  by  .whi^,;-Tfie 
poss^&sed  him^  in  common  with  all  oth^r  :ble^sii|gs ; 
we  knew  he  was  mcnrtal;  but,  notwiths^^difigt^^ 
received;  repeated    warnings    by  a    succes^n^vfrf 
attacks,   few   had  sufficient   fortitude    ste^4%rilt9 
realize  the  approaching  event.     When  the  jfi^te^ir 
gencC'  was    circulated   through  the-  tomurrf^ Mjh 
Robinson  is  dead!"    "Mr.  Robinaoi^Mia^  4eftclJ/fi;(t 
w;as   a  thunderclap  :    it  produced  a   s^n^tiqi:^.,ff)f 
dismay  and  astonishment,  as  though  we  ..^sparcely 
Relieved  to  be  possible,  what  we  knew  tO;  l^ej,C|?fi- 
Umi  ^nd  suqh   an  ^ir  oi  desolation  ^n4  h99i;;i9i^ 
was  impressed  upon  the  countenanoe  of.  the.  i^^^- 
bitants,  that  a  stranger  must  have  perceived  they 
had  sustained  no  ordinary  calamity.     It  was  sjiffh 
as  no  event  could,  have  produced,  but  the .  rqn^ioy^ 
of  a  saint  and  a  prophet.     Whoever  wishes  to  le^fp 
how  much  piety  dignifies  a   character,  how  mucji 
sainted  worth,  in .  its  power   oyer  .  the  heart,  jpre- 
ponderates  over  every  other  species  of.  emiQQnf^, 
let  him  turn  to  this  scene,  and  compare  the  tf^f^fs 
of  a  populous   neighbourhood  with   the.  unn^ean- 
ing  decorations  of  funereal  grandeur.     None  .sjfoi^ 
•gi  his  virtues,:  Bonfi,  w^s  elogi^ent ,  ifk  his  ^WW » 
every  heart  was  o/yor^^^^/;?,  with  a  aense,  of^ts  jjcij^fty, 


»f  eanw^t  -tflos^  '«hk  'addresi  without '  t^ 
^f '  the  liMseission  of  »uch  a  ttiah  as  Mr.  RobinsoA 
nwitb*s  ii:  propbrtionlJble  w^ght  of  responsibility';^ 
aHd  that  the  time  is  approd^chiDg  when  it  will  be 
itk(mredt  ^at  improvement  we  have-  derived  from 
the  exercise  of  such  talents^  and  the  exhibition  of 
iWfch-att  example, 

'  "It  is  incumbent    on  his  -  hearers  especiaHj^  to 

Wfl6fety  that  he  who  watched  for  souls  is  gone  to 

^vd  '  an   account,  not  only  of  the^  principles  on 

Whidli  *e  conducted,  but  of  the  reception  the^  gave 

tH  *hh  eibbassy,  and,  that  against  the  impenitent 

^A&  unbelieving,  he  is  compelled  to  be^'a  swift 

Witness  before*  God,"     His  warning  voice,  his  pi^- 

'ihetliJ 'appeals  and  expostulations,  will  be  heard 

iid*  Entire,  but  his    record  is  on  high,    and  the 

Titfiiriitry^Tie   so   long  exercis^  Amongst  us,  'will 

iteSBIfbly  be  a  siavour  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death 

tiiito  death.  His  life  was  not  so  properly  employed, 

lets '  consumed;  in  the  incessant  labour  to  bring  mn- 

^Xi^vs  to  repentance;   and  awful  will  be  the  doom 

"bf  fhoise  who  persist  in  rejecting  the  overtures  of 

'xriercy,  the  word  of  reconciliation,  dispensed  with 

'isuch  admirable  zeal,  ability,  and  address. 

•    To  the  pastoral  cares,  studies,  and  instructions, 

6f  this  most  eminent  servant   of  God,  death  hais 

"ptit  a  final  termination ;  but  the  enjoyment  of  siieh 

•a  ministry,  and  even  the  opportunity  of  witnessihg 

'i^Uch  an  example,  will  form  a  conspicuous  featui!^ 

ittOiir  probation,  and  be  i>epl^6"Witii  eonsequen^ies 

whfrti  stifetch  into  etehiity.'  ^^  \  v^    '  '  •• 
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"P^knit 'tti^  to  'ihdtllge  6iie  ihore  reflection :'  tlie 
Bfe  tttid  Aiirtfetrjr  of  this  great  man  of  God  affbr^ 
a  (femoniStration  of  the  futility  of  the  clamour 
i<fhicfi  is  raised  against  the  doctrine  of  saltation 
by  grAte  through  faith;  as  though  it  tended  to 
fdax  the  obligations  to  virtue^  and  to  annul  th^ 
cbtAmands  of  God,  Who  ever  insisted  on  thisi 
dtodtrinii'  more  constahtly,  or  urged  its  importah6d 
mbrfe*  efarnfestly,  than  he  ?  and  where,  amonglst  Itk 
djrpbiiehtsi,  ^hall  ^e  discover  indications  of  similar 
us'^ftihress  t  Through  a  pefriod  of  more  than  forty 
y^art;  hie  employed  himself  in  beating  down  the 
attogancre  of  a  self^justifying  spirit,  in  evihcing  the 
itttpoksibility  of  being  accepted  on  the  footing  of 
d\it  own  works,  and  in  directing  men  of  every 
description  to  Seek  for  pardon  in  the  blood  of  the 
cross.  If  there  were  any  one  topic  on  which  he 
delighted  to  dwell  more  than  others,  this  was 
unquestionably  the  topic. 

To  his  manly  and  unsophisticated  understanding, 
it  was  evident  to  a  demonstration,  that  repent- 
ance must  be  grafted  on  humility ;  and  that  there 
was  no  room  to  apprehend  his  hearers  would  be 
tempted  to  contemn  the  authority,  in  consequence 
of  being  abased  before  the  majesty,  of  God.  He  was 
also  perfectly  convinced  that  the  blood  of  Christ, 
sprinkled  by  faith,  was  the  only  effectual  balm  for 
afflicted  consciences.  On  these  principles  he  con- 
ducted his  ministry  for  near  half  a  century,  and 
we  may  challenge  his  enemies,  (if  there  be  any 
remaining,)   to    deny   that  its  fruits   were    most 
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salutary.  If  the  apostolic  doctrine,  which  affioms 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law,  possess  the  tendency  to  licentiousness 
whi/chits  opponent  ascribe  to  it,  that  tendency 
could  not  have  failed  to  operate  under  a  course  oi 
ine^rvction  po  long  pontinued,  and  of  w))f^h  J;hq^ 
t^uet  in  question  formed  so  distinguiship^  a  &^t 
ture,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  thyeni :  ijne^i 
do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistle;s,"j 
To  conclude  :  the  fittest  improvement  we  can 
ip^^^  pf  .the  rael^ncboly  event  we  arp  now  di^pjbr- 
in^  wiU  be  a  serious  attention  to  the  exhortatiof]^ 
9f  S);.  P^ulj,  addressed  to  primitive  christians  pa 
the  Ips^  pf  ^  eminent  pastors  : — "  |lemei];kl[)^r  ^%W^ 
w^iiqli  l^av^  l\ad  the  rulp  over  yqu  ;  and^  (^on^jdpripg. 
tjf^p.end  pf  their  conversatiop,  iipitate  their  ,£4%''^,;, 
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'  6flARAC1^ER  OF  THE  HEV.  JOHN  SUTOLIST. 

[Written  IK  1814.    Not  published  before.] 


'  X! '  swEfiT  liumility  fbtroed  a  very  distmgtuiglBiig 
feature  itt  hfe  character.  Who  ever  witnessed;  iti 
our  deceased  Wother,  those  airs  of  B,tr6^no6,  i» 
that  fondness  for'  display,  which  ate  fre<}ttently 
found  in  persons  of  very  inferior  talents  and  a0- 
quiretiients  to  iho^e  which  he  posseiSsed  ?-'ife 
'truth,  his  aversion  to  ostentation  might  alottbl  be 
said  to  be  carried  to  efxcisss,  since  it  preveirted  hitfl, 
in  his  public  ministry,  from  availing  himself  df 
[ihose]  ample  stores  of  knowledge  by  which  hie 
could  often  have  deligkted  and  instructed  Ms 
hearers.  He  had  far  more  learning  than  the  mete 
hearer  of  his  discourses  would  have  conjedtur^tt ; 
for  he  seemed  almost  as  anxious  to  conceal  ^s 
some  are  to  display. 

Nor  was  it  in  this  particular  alone  that  his 
humility  was  apparent.  It  diffused  itself  over  the 
whole  of  his  character  and  deportment,  and  gaVe 
It  a  certain  beauty  which  [no]  artifice  could  sufc- 
'  briSsfuUy  imitat^L  His  hnmility  was  not  displayed 
in  •  diej^jirtciEthf^  hJs  performances,  not  in  speakiilg 
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of  himself  in  degrading  terms :  it  appeared  rather 
in  forgetting  himself,  and  in  a  natural  readiness 
to  give  others  the  superiority.  It  accompanied 
him  so  incessantly,  ythafc  he  might  truly  be  said  to 
"be  clothed  with  humility." 

A9  his  disposition  little  inclined  him  to  jccstasy 

and  rapture,  so  his  piety  shone  with   a   mild  and 

steady  lustre,  perfectly  free  from  the  false  fire  of 

enthusiasm,  and  equally  from  a  lukewarm  formality. 

There  were  few  men  in  whom  it  appeared  more 

i)atural;r  w  more  manifestly  as  a  principle  inter- 

<^ov^^i, with  the  inmost  texture  of  his  mind.     Hi^ 

great), p^ipd^sty.  seldom  permitted  him  to  advert  to 

JlljjrOwm  experience,  either  in  public  discourse^  or 

ifj4  wore. ,  private   conversation  ;    but   a  savour   of 

i^|q)erinj^ntal  piety  pervaded  his  whoje  character. 

c,(|  T:ti,e,!miW:>a»d.'PJ^Pid  .9))pqirfulpes§  which, m4^)^.9|i 

bi&  f  comitenance  and  deportments  w:ould  lead  us 

ito  ^oppose  that  he  habi^ally  walked  in  the  divine 

Jight;   and   the  evidences   of  his  interest   in  the 

.^^in^rfavour  were  y^rely,  ,tf   ever,  impaired,  or 

iQcKpsed*      He   was   one  ,  of  the  few  men   whosfe 

<^h<Q^rfulness    appeared    to   be  increased  by  age^ ; 

^yeitfying,  in  this  particularj,  the   description  given 

of  "the  path  of  the  just,  which  is  as  the  shining 

4?ght> ,  t^atM  shineth  mpr^  apd  more  unto  the  per- 

>fect  .day."     His  life   was   tiruly  exemplary,  being 

.filjedfup  with  an,  uninterrupted  series  of  useful^, be- 

-li^ol^t,.  audi  pious  actions,  proceeding  from  their 

l)t^WS  I  principles,  an^  r ,  disitingiijiphed :  by  an  eminent 

n^^fior^ijun  Qf  time  aud.plafl?.,n  U^  wft^  ja .p^l;t|ern , )to 
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believers,  *'  in  faith,  in  purity,  and  in  conversation." 
Though  rather  the  opposite  to  loquacious,  he  had 
a  high  relish  for  the  pleasttre^  of  christian  society, 
in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  imparted 
or  received  most  pleasure.  ''  The  law  of  kindness 
was  oil  his' tongue ;"  and  so  attentive  was 'he  on 
every  occasion  to  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom 
he  conversed,  that  his  company  was  both  inoffen- 
sive and  delightful. 

Through  a  long  series  of  years  his  attendance 
at' the  association,  and  M  ministers'  nleetiiigs,^'Waisi 
so  constant  and  punctual;  that  his  dccasioti^ '8^'" 
sdnce  was  severely  felt ;  and  that  meeting  scf^th^ 
e,«n«.U,  aefeCivlwHich  wa,  not  g.c./**V,«i' 
pfes6nce.  His  appearance  amongst  us  was  hailed 
as-d  certain  presage  of  harmony  and  love.  Miiltt- 
tudes  can  witness  the  deep  and  pungent' re^et' 
experienced  at  the  laist  annual  association,  at  ilie^ 
meldttdioly  tidings  of  tliat  fatal  illness  which  pre- 
veiittd  his  attendance. 

Few  men  took  a  deeper  interest  than  our  qe--' 
ceaSed  brother  in  the  general  state  of  the  churct* 
arid  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  abroad.       Xtie 
futui*e  glory  of  the  kingdom   of  Christ,  and   me  ] 
best  means    of  promoting  it,  were   his   favourite  j 
tojjics,  arid  usurped  a  large  part  of  his  tUoug^ts 
and  his  prayers;   por  was  he   ever   more  in   ms.; 
element,  than  when  he  was  exerting  his  powers  in  , 
devising  plans  for  its  extension.     The  baptist  mis-  j ; 
siori  in  India  is  under  incalculable  obligations  to  < . 
his  sagacity  and  prudence. 
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XHE    REV.    THOMAS    TOLLER. 

"    "'  [Written  in   1821.] 


,jXpE.  subject  of  the  following  Memoir  was  born 
at.^o^^tb  Petherton,  a  populous  village  in  Soiner- 
s^t^l^jj;^  A^  IX  1756.  His  parent^!  we»e,  J«ih«  and 
IV^^ry  •Toller,  whose  maiden  name  was  Nortbcote. 
H^SjjjEather, was  an  attorney  of  eminence,  two  of., 
wl^psa  .sons  were  educated  for  that  profession.  Of 
the.<3^rly  years  of  Thomas,  the  subject  of  the  fpU 
lowipg  narrative,  I  have  little  information,  £arthei: 
than  tbatr  both  his  parents  were  eminently  pious„ 
and  ihat  he  always  considered  himself  indebted, 
und/sr  God,  for  his  first  religious  impressions,  to  tl^e 
tender  solicitude  of  his  mpther  for  the  promotion 
of  Ipffc  eternal  welfare.  Whether  those  impressions 
issued  at  that  period  in  genuine  conversion  is  not 
known  :  nor  are  we  possessed  of  any  authentic  in- 
formation of  the  circumstances  connected  with  that 
evcAtr  The  extreme  diffidence  and  modesty  which 
distinguished  Mr.  Toller,  probably  prevented  his 
relating  to  his  nearest  friends  the  early  exercises  of 
his  mind  on  religious  subj^ects :  the  consequence  is, 
that  in '  this 'instance,  as  in  many  others,  we  are  left 
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to  infer  the  reality  of  the  change  from  its  effects. 
The  light  and  insinuations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  so 
often  accompany  the  conduct  of  a  strictly  religious 
education,  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  Chris- 
tians have  acknowledged  themselves  at  a  loss  to 
assign  the  precise  era  of  their  conversion;  but 
whether  this  was  the  case  with  our  excellent  friend, 
it  is  impossible  to  say. 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  his  parents  sent  him 
to  the  academy  at  Daventry  in  Northamptonshire, 
over  which  Dr.  Ashworth,  the  worthy  successor  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge,  presided :  his  assist- 
ant in  the  academy  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robins,  who 
afterwards  occupied  the  same  station  with  distin^ 
guished  ability.  Of  both  his  tutors  he  was  wont  to 
speak  in  terms  of  high  respect :  of  Mr.  Robins,  he 
was  often  heard  to  say,  that  he  considered  him  as 
the  wisest  and  the  best  man  he  ever  knew.  Among 
many  other  mental  endowments,  he  was  remark- 
able for  delicacy  of  taste  and  elegance  of  diction; 
and,  perhaps,  my  reader  will  excuse  my  observing, 
that  the  first  perception  of  these  qualities  which  the 
writer  of  these  lines  remembers  to  have  possessed, 
arose  from  hearing  him  preach  at  Northampton  on 
a  public  occasion.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  has 
left  none  of  those  productions  behind  him,  which 
a  correct  and  beautiful  imagination,  embodied  in 
language  of  the  most  classic  purity,  rendered  sb 
impressive  and  delightful.  The  qualities  of  his 
heart  corresponded  to  those  of  his  genius;  and 
though,  long  before  his  death,  his  bodily  infirmities 
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obliged  him  to  relinquish  a  commanding  station 
and  retire  into  obscurity,  he  retained  to  the  last 
such  an  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  his  former 
pnpils,  and  such  an  interest  in  their  affections, 
as  nothing  but  worth  of  the  highest  order  can 
Qommand. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  At  the  time  of 
Mr.  Toller's  admission  into  the  Daventry  academy, 
the  literary  reputation  of  that  seminary  was  higher 
than  that  of  any  among  the  dissenters ;  but,  partly 
owing  to  a  laxness  in  the  terms  of  admission,  and 
partly  to  the  admixture  of  lay  and  divinity  stu- 
dents^ combined  with  the  mode  in  which  theology 
was  taught,  erroneous  principles  prevailed  much; 
and  the  majority  of  such  as  were  educated  there 
became  more  distinguished  for  their  learning,  than 
for  the  fervour  of  their  piety,  or  the  purity  of  their 
doctrine.  The  celebrated  Priestley  speaks  of  the 
state  of  the  academy,  while  he  resided  there,  with 
great  complacency:  nothing,  he  assures  us,  could 
be  more  favourable  to  the  progress  of  free  inquiry ; 
since  both  the  tutors  and  students  were  about 
equally  divided  between  the  orthodox  and  arian 
systems.  The  arguments  by  which  every  possible 
modification  of  error  is  attempted  to  be  supported, 
were  carefully  marshalled  in  hostile  array  against 
the  principles  generally  embraced  ;  while  the  Theo- 
logical Professor  prided  himself  on  the  steady  im- 
partiality with  which  he  held  the  balance  betwixt 
the  contending  systems,  seldom  or  never  inter- 
posing   his   own  opinion,  and  still  less   betraying 

x  2 
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the  slightest  emotion  ofinantipathyM  t€{ne]T0E;  Qfi 
predilection  to  truth;  Thba :  isi>  tspirit  of  intiA&rQti^e 
to  all  religious  principles  was  ^Defated*  in  itfae  .fif^ 
instance^  which  naturally  pavid  the  wa}!$  feffitb^ 
prompt  reception  of  doctrines  mdulgenli;  loUtii^ 
corruption,  and  flattering  to  tibie  pride,  of  a  depvi^M 
and  fallen  nature.  .     ?  }^^{:)  OiO  Ji 

To  affirm  that  Mr,  Toller  derived  no  injurjii  )from 
being  exposed  at  so  tender  an  age  to  thi^  f  .1^I)rt^ 
of  uni^nctified  speculation  and  debate>i  would^ihe 
affirming  too  much,  since  it  probably  gave  H&ei6{^ 
certain  general  manner  of  stating  the  pecuUto  doo^- 
trines  of  the  gospel  which  attached  chiefly  to  tbe 
earlier  part  of  his  ministry ;  though  it  is  equally 
certain  that  his  mind,  even  when  he  left  the^  ac(y- 
demy,  was  so  far  imbued  with  the  grand  pecijiH- 
arities  of  the  gospel,  that  he  never  allowed ^hims^K 
to  lose  sight  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  ag4he 
only  basis  of  human  hope.  .  ir   - 

Of  the  conduct  of  his  academical  studies,  not^ir)g 
memorable  is  recorded.  From  a  very  accomplisKed 
man,  who  I  believe  was  his  fellow-student^  I  have 
merely  heard  that  he  had  no  relish  fw  the  m^];)§- 
matics;  a  circumstance  which  has  been  qfte^^^*^- 
corded  in  the  biography  of  m^n  of  in^ififpUta^e 
intellectual  preeminence.  /         ?•  'pi.rijffrr 

After  a  residence  at  Daventry  of  four  fy<8ayfti,be 

was  appointed  to  supply  a  destitute  €On^eg^()ii 

at  Kettering,  where  he  preached  for  the.flrsfi  tim^, 

0ct6ber  1,  17176  ;*  and  his  services  proved  .js?^  r Af - 

^o^abky^hat^afteri  r^eated'i visits,  he  wa^  l^vjrt^ 
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to>  tsike'  Up  ^  his  'permanent  Fesidence  witk  theiniy 

wHh' iiii^iieh   he   complied  in  June   of  the  ensuii^ 

-f^VLt,  ^md  was  ordained  pastor.  May  28,  1778*     On 

hik  fifst  coming  to  Kettering,  the  church  was  in  a 

di^ded  aind  unsettled  state.     His  immediate  prede^ 

<?e9SOV !  was  a<  gentleman  (tf  the  name  of  Fuller,  whoi 

at  the  end  of  two  years,  in  consequence  of  much  disr 

»nsion  in  the  churchy  resigned  the  pastoral  chafge. 

Sfe. :<PuHer- was  preceded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boycej 

whd^-susfeained  the  pastoral  office  for  a  Icmg  series 

i^f^yeax^  with  the  highest  reputation  and  success, 

and)  whose  death  was  deplored  as   an   irreparable 

dilaiKdtyj  leaving  it  very  improbable   that-  a  sucf^ 

d^isiSOr  could  be  speedily  found,  capable  of  uniting 

tiy^  sdflrages  of  a   people   whose   confid^oe.  and 

^6001  he  had  so  long  exclusivdy  enjoyed;     Such){8 

%h;€^^fimpe*fection  of  the  present  state,  that  the  pos^ 

si*sit»i  of  U  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  felicity 

is  the  usual  forerunner  of  a  correspondent  degree 

rtit  t^friVation '  ftnd  distress  r  atkd  the  removal   df  a 

^psu^tov  •  Itho  has  long  be^n  the  object  of  veneration 

"^[Attetally  ^ItoeiS  a  ohureh  in   a  critical   situation, 

eji^^fed'tb  feuds  and  dissenfeions,  arising  out  of  the 

-ftfecttsdity  irfMa  new  dhioice.     That  of  Mr.  Toller, 

'^!]^#itihritan(fing  i  his  ^extreme   youth,   was   nearly 

unanimous.     When  he  first  supplied  the  congr^a.- 

"^io^iiiinothing  was  <more\  remote  from  hk  ejcpecta- 

^lS()teMMil(  ^being  Mvited;  td  < «( <  permanent:  oneaidence : 

^\iW  highest  ^  ambMoti'  was  >to  > be   tolerated  4s  a 

t|)afii9de¥it'6iqpply;  and  wfaen^i.to  his  no  smaM  sur- 

*>]^Ji8^y  tibiey  made^ichoic©  '^f  hdiiij  as  .iheiar  iistg^ted 
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minister,  he  entered  on  that  <^ce  with  that  heart- 
felt conviction  of  its  importance,  and  unfeigned 
distrust  of  his  own  sufficiency,  which  are  the  surest 
omen  of  success.  He  conunenced  his  career  with 
fear  and  trembling  ;  and,  instead  of  being  elated  by 
the  preference  shewn  him  by  a  large  and  respect- 
able society,  he  was  ready  to  sink  under  the 
weight  of  his  responsibility. 

Few  men  probably  have  been  more  indebted  for 
the  formation  of  their  character  to  the  fervent 
piety  of  their  audience.  Such  was  the  state  of  his 
mind,  at  that  period,  that,  had  he  been  connected 
with  a  people  of  an  opposite  character,  his  subse- 
quent history  would  have  exhibited,  in  all  probar 
bility,  features  very  dissimilar  from  those  which 
eventually  belonged  to  it.  If,  in  a  lengthened 
ministerial  course,  the  people  are  usually  formed 
by  their  pastor,  in  the  first  stage  it  is  the  reverse ; 
it  is  the  people  who  form  the  minister.  Mr.  Toller 
often  expressed  his  gratitude  for  that  merciful 
providence  which  united  him  at  so  early  a  period 
with  a  people  adapted,  to  invigorate  his  piety,  and 
confirm  his  attachment  to  the  vital,  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity.  The  reciprocal  influence  of 
a  minister  and  a  congregation  on  each  other  is  so 
incessant,  and  so  powerful,  that  I  would  earnestly 
dissuade  an  inexperienced  youth  from  connecting 
himself  with  a  people  whose  doctrine  is  erroneous, 
or  whose  piety  is  doubtful,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  to  consult  his  ease  by  choosing  to  yield 
to  a  current  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  resist.    To 
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root  up  error,  and  reclaim  a  people  from  inveterate 
habits  of  vice  and  irreligion,  ia  unquestionably  a 
^lendid  achievement ;  but  it  requires  a  hardihood 
of  character  and  decision  of  principle  not  often 
found  in  young  persons. 

Little  variety  must  be  looked  for  in  the  subse- 
quent sketch  of  Mr.  Toller's  life.  As  he  travelled 
little,  and  seldom  mingled  in  the  scenes  of  public 
business, — as  his  habits  were  domestic  and  his  dis- 
position retired, — years  gUded  away,  without  pre- 
senting an  occurrence  of  sufficient  magnitude  to. 
entitle  it  to  a  permanent  record.  Through  a  lopg 
series  of  years,  he  persevered  in  the  exemplary 
discharge  of  his  spiritual  functions,  among  a  people 
who,  in  proportion  as  his  talents  unfolded  them- 
selves, regarded  him  with  increasing  love  and 
veneration,  as  well  on  account  of  his  ministerial 
qualifications,  as  his  amiable,  prudent,  and  cour 
sistent  deportment.  He  was  the  centre  of  union 
to  a  large  and  an  extensive  circle  of  ministers  and 
of  people,  who,  however  they  might  differ  in  other 
particulars,  unanimously  concurred  in  their  admir 
ration  of  his  talents,  and  their  esteem  of  his  virtues. 
He  was  surrounded  by  friends  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  demonstrations  of  respect,  and  by  an 
audience  who  looked  forward  to  each  succeeding 
sabbath  as  to  a  mental  feast,  and  who  hung  upon 
his  lips  with  an  attention  which  might  have  tempts 
a  stranger  to  suppose  they  were  hearing  him  for 
the  first  time  or  the  last.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  his  residence  at  Kettering,  the  aXtaol^x^ent 
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of  his  people  went  on  still  inenBsii^,  tfll  it  arrived 
at  a  point  beycmd  wliidi  it  iroold  hare  bietn 
idolatry.  This  extraordiiiaiy  attachment  must  be 
ascribed  paitlj  to  the  impressioii  produced  by  his 
public  services,  and  partly  to  the  gentleness  and 
amenity  of  his  private  maimeis.  It  may  be  ^pos^ 
sible  to  find  other  preachers  equally  impressive^ 
and  other  men  equally  amiable ;  but  such  a  cbm^ 
bination  of  the  qualities  calculated  to  giv^  tk^ 
ascendant  to  a  public  speaker,  with  those  ivhioh 
in^ire  the  tenderness  of  private  friaadship,  is  ttf 
rare  occurrence.  ■■ 

The  leisure  which  the  retired  and  tranquil  tenour 
of  his  life  secured,  he  employed  in  the  perusal  ef 
the  best  authors  in  our  language,  which,  by  con- 
tinually adding  to  his  mental  stores,  imparted  to  his 
ministry  an  ample  and  endless  variety.  Although 
he  almost  invariably  preached  from  notes  cdm* 
posed  in  short-hand,  his  immediate  preparations 
for  the  pulpit,  there  is  reason  to  believe;  were 
neither  long  nor  laborious.  His  discourses  were 
not  the  painful  productions  of  a  barren  -  mind, 
straining  itself  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the-  mo- 
ment ;  but,  gathered  from  a  rich  and  cultivlited 
soil^  they  were  a  mere  scantling  of  the  abundande 
which  was  left  behind.  He  considered  every- new 
accession  to  the  stock  of  his  ideas,  every  eflFort  of 
reflection,  as  a  preparation  for  the  pulpit ;  and 
looked  upon  those  who  are  necessitated  to  afford 
a  portion  of  periodical  instruction  every  week, 
without  hamg  atoumukted  mental  stores,  as  in 
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much,'  I  the ;  same  :  sitiiaition ;  with  >  the  Israelites^  I  ikYii^ 
iT^ie  doomed  to  produce  their  tale  of  bricks  withn 
out  r^fitraw.  Preachers  of  this  description  ixiaj^^ 
kadeed^  amass  a  heap  of  glittering  and  misplaced  (h;)^ 
liaments,  or  *'beat  the  air"  with  the  flourishes  of  iq 
tun^idi  unmeaning  rhetoric;  but  the  deficiency  .ol 
reai  matter^  of  solid  information^  cannot  fail^  e^lstxt 
t»ft%^ .  to  consign  them  to  contempt.  '  Wfaeth^is 
Mf-  Toller  was  evera  severe  student,  or  evefiwaiJ 
engaged  in  a  r^ular  and  systematic  pursuit:  of  th^ 
dif&oreint  branches  (^  literature  or  of  scienee^^fK 
cannot  ascertain ;  but  that  he  was  miyijch  dc^yote^ 
tPi.readjing  is  master  of  notoriety.  By  the  inees- 
sant  accumulation  of  £resh  materials,. he  jbecaniei 
"a  scaribe  well  instructed  in  the  mysteries:  of  thft 
l^ifigdom  of  God,"  and,  "  like  a  wise  householder^f} 
W4^.  qn^led  ^'to  bring  out  of  his  treasure,  things 
new ; and:  old."  The  settlement  of  Mr.  Fuller,  thfJ 
y/^n^rable  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  in  th^ 
SQ.Qt>e  place,  by  giving  scope  to  a  virtuous  ettiulart 
tym^  --was  probably  equally  beneficial  to  both 
p^jt^^s.u  Flrpm  the  absence  of  competition,-  and 
th#;  abundance  of  leisure  attending  a  country  rer 
liremetfcti;  the i  mental  faculties  are  in.  danger;  of 
slMW^rii^  •,  the  rust  of  sloth,  too  often  blunts  their 
ed^^yand  impairs  their  brightness ;  which  nothilig 
poul(d»ibe  more  £itt^  to:  counteract,  than  the  prfh 
3?^ce  of  such  a  man  as iMjt.  .Fuller,  distinguished 
for,  i^pnsti tutional  ardour  and  industry.  i  ) . :  <  >  I 

iln^  the  year  1793>  hi5  eint^^i^s  into  the  manned 
«tat^,  vyith  Miss .  Wmh^l^Medfii  ih^  eldest  i  diia^^^hter 
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of  Mr.  William  Gale,  who  then  resided  at  Cran- 
ford,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kettering.  By  tUs 
lady  he  had  two  children ;  John,  who  died  in  his 
infancy,  and  Thomas,  who  still  survives  him,  and, 
under  the  most  pleasing  auspices,  succeeds  his 
father  in  the  pastoral  office.  During  the  short 
period  of  this  union,  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
the  highest  degree  of  connubial  felicity ;  but,  not 
long  after  the  birth  of  her  second  child,  Mrs,  Toller 
betrayed  symptoms  of  consumption,  and,  after  Ian* 
guishing  a  considerable  time  under  the  attack  of 
that  incurable  malady,  through  the  whole  of  which 
her  ardent  attachment  to  her  husband,  and  pro* 
found  submission  to  the  will  of  6od>  were  most 
conspicuous,  she  expired  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1796. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  his  life  that  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him  commenced.  I  had  known 
him  previously,  and  occasionally  heard  him ;  but 
it  was  at  a  season  when  I  was  not  qualified  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  his  talents.  At  the  time 
referred  to,  we  were  engaged  to  preach  a  double 
lecture  at  Thrapstone,  nine  miles  from  Kettering ; 
and  never  shall  I  forget  the  pleasure  and  surprise 
with  which  I  listened  to  an  expository  discourse 
from  1  Peter  ii.  1 — 3.  The  richness,  the  unction, 
the  simple  majesty,  which  pervaded  his  address, 
produced  a  sensation  which  I  never  felt  before: 
it  gave  me  a  new  view  of  the  christian  ministry. 
But  the  effect,  powerfiil  as  it  was,  was  not  to  be 
compared  with   that  which  I   experienced   a  few 
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days  after,  on  hearing  him  at  the  half-yearly  asso- 
dation  at  Bedford.  The  text  which  he  selected 
was  peculiarly  solemn  and  impressive :  his  di^ 
course  was  founded  on  2  Peter  i.  12 — 15  :  *'  Yea, 
I  think  it  meet  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle, 
to  stir  you  up,  by  putting  you  in  remembrance : 
knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  taber-» 
nacle ;  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  shewed 
me,"  &c.  The  eflTect  of  this  discoiurse  on  the 
audience  was  such  as  I  have  never  witnessed  before 
or  since.  It  was  undoubtedly  very  much  aided  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  speaker,  who  was 
judged  to  be  far  advanced  in  a  decline,  and  who 
seemed  to  speak  under  a  strong  impression  of  its 
being  the  last  time  he  should  address  his  brethren 
on  such  an  occasion.  The  aspect  of  the  preacher; 
pale,  emaciated,  standing  apparently  on  the  verge 
of  eternity,  the  simpKcity  and  majesty  of  his  senti- 
ments, the  sepulchral  solemnity  of  a  voice  which 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  shades,  combined  with  the 
intrinsic  dignity  of  the  subject,  perfectly  quelled 
the  audience  with  tenderness  and  terror,  and  pro-^ 
duced  such  a  scene  of  audible  weeping  as  was 
perhaps  never  surpassed.  All  other  emotions  were 
absorbed  in  devotional  feeling:  it  seemed  to  us 
as  though  we  were  permitted  for  a  short  space 
to  look  into  eternity,  and  every  sublunary  object 
vanished  before  '^  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.'* 
Yet  there  was  no  considerable  exertion,  no  vehe- 
mence displayed  by  the  speaker,  no  splendid 
imiigery,   no  magnificent  description:  it  was.  the 
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simplfe  domination  of  truth,  of  trtth  indfeed  <tf 
infinite  moment,  borne  in  Upon  the  heart  by  "ft 
xi^nd  intensely  alive  to  its  reality  and  grandeur; 
CriticiSsm  was  disarmed;  the  hearer  felt  himself 
elevated  to  a  region  whifch  it  could  not  penetrate  j 
fell  was  powerless  submission  to  the  master-spint 
of  the  scene.  It  will  be  always  considered,  by 
those  who  witnessed  it^  as  affording  as  high  a 
specimen  as  can  be  easily  conceived  of  the  •  pdw^ 
of  a  preacher  over  his  audience,  the  '  habitAal, 
or  even  frequent  recurrencb  '  of  whiclr,  wtould 
create  an  epoch  in  the  religious  history  'of  fhfe 
World;  '      •         '^-ji"^- 

During  this  interview,  he  was  invitefd  'by*  'the 
writer  of  these  lines  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  fi^iends 
at  Cambridge :  with  that  invitation  he  shortly 
after  complied.  His  health  had  long  been  "much 
impaired,  and  serious  apprehensions  had  been'  eri- 
tertained,  by  others  as  well  as  by  himself,  of  his 
being  far  advanced  in  a  decline.  By  his  excursion 
to  Cambridge,  however,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
met  with  the  most  flatteriiig  attentions  from  all 
quarters,  his  spirits  were  revived,  his  health  im- 
proved, and  from  that  time  the  symptoms  of 
disease  gradually  subsided.'  During  his  Visit;*  he 
afforded  the  people  at  Cambridge  and  its  vicinity 
several  opportunities'  of  he^h^  him  ;  and  titi  tio 
Occasion  was  he  heard  without  admiratioh  and  tJfe^ 
light:  for,  though  no  single  discourse  was  equally 
ftripressive  with  that  which  was  delivered  at  Betf- 
ford/he  sustained,  to  the  full,  the  high  reputatiirh 
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spectable  congregations  he  addressed  ever  ceausf^itft 
Cf:>n3id^r  this  as  one  of  the, most  favoured  seasofo^ 
flf  their  lives.  From  that:  time  his  celebrity  as  a 
preacher  was  diffused  through  a  much  wid^r  circle 
than  before :  he  began  universally  to  be  ^st(^«»i(3d 
ox\e  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers  of  .the,!agQ<; 
^  character  which  he  maintained  with  -  und^minia)^ 
lustre  to  the  end  of  his  life,  -  ini .  q>> 

He  continued  a  widower  till  the  year  1808, 
when  he  took  for  his  second  wife  Elizabeth^  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr^  William  Wilkinson  of  Nqrlhr 
ampton,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  Richard^ 
William,  Joseph,  Henry,  and  George,,  ^1  of  .wh<>m, 
tflgetber  with  their  mother,  survive  him;*  iTofWhat 
degree  this  union  contributed  to  the  happipie^s  pf 
th,e.  latter  stages  of  his  life^  the-  delicacy^  due  tp  i  ft 
most  amiable  woman,  whose  humility  renders, ^f^r 
asi  averse  to  receive  praises  as  she  is  careful;  (t9 
dpserveth^aa,  forbids  me. to  say.  Suffice. it.  tqrObf- 
seirve  that,  notwithstanding  the  di^arity  of  ,y€^rsi, 
jhhere^  ,never  was  a  connexion  which  moriB.7  cpjjijir 
p^etely;  r,ealized  the  highest  anticipations  .of  , tl^ 
frie»d$  of  both  parties,  .,;, 

,,Ii^,tl?e  year  1799,  the  congregation  assembling 
in  p^jt^rJape,  London,  ui)der  th^  pastoral  cweffC^ 
thejexoellent  Mr;  Taylor>  wanting  a  supply  iof^sr^ 
p^^pf  tt^  d^y^  applied  to  Mr.  Toiler,;  and. pflfer^ 
Jnu^,j,fpr,pne. service  only,^  a  salary  ;?on^eif9(yy 
beypnd  wtiat  hq  then  enjpyiei  j.Tptithis,ii^yit^i9P 
h^.g^ve  a  decided  wg^ti>{p,  ^,^r^.4^p,tbi^^flingc,flf 
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the  following  year^  the  congregation  at  dapham 
gave  him  a  similar  invitation,  which  he  also  de* 
clined.  The  two  congregations  then  united  their 
invitations,  offering  a  large  salary  on  condition  of 
his  undertaking  a  single  service  at  each  place. 
This  joint  application  he  refused.  The  people  of 
Kettering,  hearing  of  these  repeated  attempts  to 
remove  him,  became  justly  alarmed  :  a  few  of  them 
waited  upon  him,  informing  him  of  the  uneasiness 
they  felt  at  the  repeated  attempts  which  had  been 
made,  and  were  still  making,  to  effect  a  separation. 
They  assured  him  of  his  entire  possession  of  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  and  that,  though  their  situa- 
tion did  not  permit  their  making  such  proposals  as 
the  other  parties,  they  would  do  all  in  their  poww, 
and  most  gladly  rectify  any  circumstances  which 
gave  him  uneasiness.  His  reply  was,  that,  if  he 
found  his  services  still  acceptable,  no  pecuniary 
advantages  should  ever  tempt  him  to  relinquish  his 
charge.  At  the  same  time  he  intimated  that,  as 
the  two  congregations  still  persisted  in  their  appli* 
cation,  he  wished  his  people  publicly  to  express 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject,  that  he  might  be 
armed  with  conclusive  reasons  for  declining  invi- 
tations so  earnestly  and  repeatedly  urged.  This 
gave  occasion  to  three  separate  addresses,  from  the 
young  people,  from  the  members  of  the  Benevolent 
Society,  and  from  the  congregation  at  large,  each 
expressive  of  the  high  esteem  they  entertained  for 
his  character,  their  sense  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  his  ministry,  and  their  extreme  reluctance  to 
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resign  advantages  which  they  so  highly  prized. 
To  these  addresses  a  most  affectionate  and  appro* 
priate  reply  was  made  by  their  pastor,  in  which  he 
assured  them  of  his  unalterable  attachment,  toge« 
ther  with  his  final  determination  to  accede  to  their 
wishes ;  and  thus  ended  the  last  attempt  to  remove 
Mr.  Toller  from  his  station. 

The  reader  will  naturally  be  surprised  to  find  that 
on  this  occasion  no  address  was  presented  by  the 
church.  As  this  omission  cannot  with  a  shadow  of 
probability  be  ascribed  to  indifference  on  their  part, 
it  must  be  imputed  to  the  church  not  occupying 
that  rank  in  the  esteem  of  the  auditory  to  which  it 
is  justly  entitled.  In  every  christian  congregation, 
the  church  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
object,  to  which  the  auditory  are  but  an  appen- 
dage, and  for  a  union  with  which  it  should  be  their 
highest  ambition  to  become  qualified.  Congrega- 
tions are  the  creatures  of  circumstances  ;  churches 
the  institution  of  God :  and,  if  we  adhere  to  the 
maxims  and  examples  of  scripture,  and  of  primitive 
antiquity,  in  all  religious  proceedings  their  judge- 
ment will  first  be  consulted,  and  their  ofificial 
character  recognised.  But  here  we  meet  with  a 
transaction  of  great  moment,  in  which  three  classes 
of  persons,  to  which  no  function  is  assigned  in 
the  New  Testament,  act  a  conspicuous  part,  while 
the  church  is  wholly  overlooked.  My  reason  for 
animadverting  on  this  procedure  is,  that,  in  the 
economy  of  modern  dissenters,  a  growing  tendency 
may   be   perceived  to   merge   the  church   in   the 
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congregation,  and  to  commit  the  management  of 
the  most  weighty  matters  to  a  body  of  subscribers  in 
preference  to  the  members  ;  an  innovation,  should 
it  generally  prevail,  productive  of  incalculable  evils. 
Many  of  those  who  compose  the  auditors,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  church,  may  possess  genuine 
piety ;  but,  while  they  persist  in  declining  to  make 
a  public  profession  of  Christ,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  them  to  give  proof  of  it :  the  greater  part,  it  is 
no  breach  of  candour  to  suppose,  are  men  of  the 
world  ;  and,  surely,  it  requires  little  penetration  to 
perceive  the  danger  which  religion  must  sustain,  by 
transferring  the  management  of  its  concerns  from 
persons  decidedly  religious  to  those  whose  preten- 
sions to  interfere  are  founded  solely  on  pecuniary 
considerations.  The  presumptuous  intermeddling 
of  worldly,  unsanctified  spirits,  with  ecclesiastical 
concerns,  has  been  the  source  of  almost  every  error 
in  doctrine,  and  enormity  in  practice,  that  has  de- 
formed the  profession  of  Christianity  from  the  time 
of  Constantine  to  the  present  day ;  nor  is  dissent 
of  much  importance,  except  as  far  as  it  affords  an 
antidote  to  this  evil.  The  system  which  confounds 
the  distinction  between  the  church  and  the  con- 
gregation has  long  since  been  carried  to  perfection 
in  the  Presbyterian  denomination ;  and  we  all 
know  what  preceded,  and  what  has  followed  that 
innovation, — the  decay  of  piety,  the  destruction  of 
discipline,  a  most  melancholy  departure,  in  a  word, 
both  in  principle  and  in  practice,  from  genuine 
Christianity. 
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"'  Nt)  event  contributed  more  to  make  Mr.  Toller 
extensively  known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  dis- 
senting connexion,  than  the  active  part  which  he 
took  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Bible  Society. 
Strongly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  our  Lord*s 
declaration,  that  '^  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not 
with  observation,"  and  constitutionally  averse  to 
every  thing  noisy  and  ostentatious,  it  was  rarely 
that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  engage  in  those 
popular  religious  societies,  the  existence  of  which 
niay  be  said  to  constitute  an  era  in  the  history  of 
religion.  Of  societies  even  formed  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity  in  foreign  parts,  he  was 
more  disposed  to  admire  the  zeal  that  animated 
the  exertions,  than  to  anticipate  the  success, 
having  formed  an  opinion  that  the  final  triumph 
of  the  gospel  over  paganism  was  destined  to  be 
effected  by  the  renewal  of  those  miraculous  gifts 
which  attended   its  first  promulgation. 

But  the  Bible  Society,  by  the  simplicity  of  its 
object,  and  the  comprehensive  Catholicism  of  its 
constitution,  so  consonant  to  the  unbounded  libe- 
rality of  his  views,  commanded  his  unqualified 
approbation ;  and  having  been  chosen  one  of  the 
secretaries  for  the  Northern  Auxiliary  Branch,  in 
the  county  of  Northampton,  from  its  first  forma- 
tion, he  directed  the  entire  force  of  his  mind  to 
it ;  attending  regularly,  as  long  as  his  health  would 
permit,  the  various  meetings  held  in  the  vicinity. 
The  sensation  produced  by  his  speech  at  the  first 
meeting    at    Northampton    where    his    grace   the 
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Duke  of  Graifton  presided/ "tnll  never  ;b&  forgotten. 
Departing  from  the<ii8ual  pnctioe  on  fsxich  ooca« 
sions,  he  addressed  a  considerable  -part  of  it  itcy  the> 
noble  chairman,  contrasting  his  then  situation  iMtte 
that  which  he  occupied  in  the  House  of  Loids>;;« 
ta^  which,  difficult  as  it  was,  he  performed  wiitik^at 
dignity,  pathos,  and  decorum^  that  astonished  tod 
d<0lighted  the  audience.  Its  effect  on  the  dukethftn^ 
self  was  to  draw  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  mdiuce^  Hw) 
to  dcmble  his  original  donation.  In  strokes  of  6i&dii^ 
pathos,  and  unpolished  grandeur,  Mr.  ToUer'wd&sikt 
most  unequalled;  and,  as  his  whole  soul  was  eaigi^ed 
in  promoting  the  Bible  Society,  on  .no  occaision  wem 
his  peculiar  powers  displayed  to  more  advantage.'  ' 
It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  missionary 
efforts  excited,  at  their  commencement,  ibut  littW 
of  his  attention ;  not  because  he  was  indiifetent  to 
their  object,  but  from  a  settled  conviction  diat  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  was  not  to  be  effected 
by  ordinary  means,  but  by  miraculous  interpositioiH. 
Whether  he  entirely  relinquished  that  expectation 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  it  is  certain  his  views 
underwent  some  modification  upon  that  i^tgec^ti^ 
The  astonishing  progress  of  the  Bible  Society  it 
circulating  the  Scriptures  throughout  the  world^p- 
the  unparalleled  exertions  of  Dr.  Carey,  andioC 
others,  in  translating  them  into  the  principal  hxA^ 
guages  of  the  East,  and  the  success  of  the  •  Lbiy^ 
don  Missionary  Society  in  Africa  and  the  South' 
Sea;  whei*e  whole  tribes  and  nations  have  bee»  ledj 
by  a  iftittittlfcanedus  impulse,  to  abandon  theit"4doI4 
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andito -worship  the  one  living  and  true  God/opebed 
anew  prospect^  and  convinced  hini  that,  the  gen^ril 
enia-ncipation .  of  the  pagaix  world  from  the  power 
q£i  idarkness^  might  be  accomplished  without  that 
saipeamatural  agency  which  he  formerly  deemed 
indospensable*  A  pertinacious  adherence :  :tu  i^n^ 
ttiodei  of  thinking,  in  spite  of  superior  ^vidence>uw:4ft 
90ipb.it  of  his  character ;  and>  though  not  veiy;.  apfc 
to^  ^dhangie.  his  opinion  on  sul[)jects  on  which  he  had 
loogi : ^exercised  his  .mind,  his  firmness  wns^uisktino; 
Wared  with  obstinacy. 

i>  ©luing  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  he  w;aa 
OQoasionally  liable  to  great  depression  of  spiri(ts; 
but, ; about  seven  years  previous  to  its  .close,  in 
OpBsequdnce  of  a  sudden  inteirruption  of  the  pro- 
&(sei  i  perspiration  which  had . .  iconstantly  attend^ 
his  jpublfc  i  )e!xerciseSi  and :  .which  i  was  thrown  h$ck 
Bpfdniitihe  system^  he  sunk  into  sucb  a  sta;i;e  ofj  d^-f 
siponcbncy  as  disquaUfied  himy  for  some  time^  foi; 
theudischarge  of  his  ministerial  functions. .  Hii3 
loind;^  during  this  seaspUi  was  harassed  with;  the 
xomtf  distressing  apprehensions  of  a  future  state^ 
^djppsses^ed  with  such  a.  view  of  his  pollutiouj,  in 
Iche  ^hfc<of  a  holy  God,  that  he  was  tempted  to 
suppose//  all;  hie  pa^t.  experience,  in  religion^  was 
delubiiRe.  ?  Of  his  state  of  mind  during  this  melan- 
cholyiiReriod^  I  know.. not.  whether  he  has  left,  any 
writtien  >  account ;  but  J  recollect, ,  when  adverting 
tteiifcrin :  fenuUar  conyersatipw, .  be  described  -it. i <9^ 
abyf Wr  )Pf  e^moHt  wces^ant  .Wi^epingi  ,and  .  prayjE^. 
XhOwgb  ;^ne  whoi  were  ;aiQqji^inted),>vitM;hijaa  wjU 
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entertain  a  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  piety  pre^ 
vious  to  that  afSictive  visitation^  as  little  can  it  be 
doubted  that  it  was  a  source  of  great  spiritual  iijd*' 
provement,  that  he  ^^did  business  in  the  mighty 
waters,"  and  that  he  was  brought  to  a  more  prcH 
found  knowledge  of  himself,  and  a  more  deep  asd 
humble  reliance  on  the  power  and  grace  of  the 
Redeemer,  than  he  had  before  experienced.  Frofloi 
that  time  his  discourses  were  more  thoroughly  inir^ 
bued  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  gospel,  his  doc- 
trinal views  more  clear  and  precise,  and  his  whole 
conversation  and  deportment  such  as  announced  a 
rapid  advance  in  spirituality.  That  generality  b 
his  statements  of  revealed  truth,  which  was  the 
consequence  of  his  education  at  Daventry,  and 
which  almost  invariably  characterized  the  pupils  of 
that  seminary,  totally  disappeared,  and  he  attained 
^'  to  all  the  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  the  mys- 
tery of  God  the  Father  and  of  Christ."  Though 
he  survived  that  affliction  several  years,  it  probably 
shortened  his  life,  by  giving  that  concussion  to  his 
nervous  system  jfrom  which  he  never  perfectly 
recovered;  and  from  that  time  the  circulation  of 
his  blood  appears  to  have  been  less  regular,  and  the 
depression  of  his  spirits  more  frequent  than  before, 
In  the  year  1813,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Toller 
determined  to  carry  into  effect  an  idea  which  had 
before  been  suggested,  that  of  raising  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  presented  as  a  testimony  of  their 
esteem,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  lay  the  basis  of  a 
permanent  provision  for  his  family.      As  soon  as  he 
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had  intelligence  of  the  design^  he^  in  a  letter  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
aflfeir,  communicated  very  freely  his  sentiments  on 
the  occasion,  in  which,  without  positively  declining 
it,  he  suggested  some  objections  to  the  measure, 
intimating  his  fear  that,  by  occasioning  a  diversity 
of  sentiment  on  its  propriety,  it  might  destroy  that 
harmony  and  cordiality  of  feeling  which  had  sd 
long  prevailed  in  his  connexions-  It  breathes  such 
a  qpfirit  of  tenderness,  humility,  and  modesty,  that 
I  cannot  doubt  the  reader  will  be  gratified  by  its 
insertion.*  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
the  apprehensions  and  scruples  which  arose  from 
his  extreme  delicacy  were  overruled,  and  a  sum 
amounting  to  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  was  con- 
tributed, with  a  promptitude  and  alacrity  which 
&d  equal  honour  to  those  who  conferred  and  to 
him  who  received  the  favour.  When  it  is  recol- 
lected that  he  had  repeatedly  resisted  the  most 
earnest  solicitations'  to  remove  to  a  superior  situ- 
ation, and  was  charged  with  the  care  of  a  numerous 
aoftd  increasing  family,  the  whole  transaction  can- 
not fail  to  impress  the  reader  with  admiration  of 
^e  liberality  in  which  the  donation  originated,  and 
of  the  delicate  reluctance  with  whicR  it  was  ac- 
6eJ)ted,  The  desire  of  wealth  never  took  possession 
6f  his  mind.  Contented  and  thankful  for  that 
decent  competence  which  he  was  at  no  time  suf*- 
feired  to  want,  he  was  frugal  without  being  parsif 
moniouS)  and  generous  vnthout  profusion. 

♦  Seep.  845. 


The  system  of  hi^  life'^if^  ewwiently  uittfoim 
and  tranquil,  distinguisfeed  by  few  of  the  ^  events 
and  vicissitudes  whicih '  are' ■  adapted  in  th^i  recital 
to  amuse  or  to  agitate  the  reader.  In  the  sulhmer 
months  he  frequently  rose  at  a  very  early  hour^iond 
Was  often  met  in  his  solitary  walks  in  the^nei^ 
bouring  woods,  by  peasants  who  were  ^'  going:  forth 
to  their  work  and  to  their  labour  till  the  ^veJiiBg." 
In  these  silent  and  retired  scenes  he  took  rgi^at 
delight ;  and  from  his  observation  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  the  operations  of  husb^dryyi^e 
frequently  derived  those  images  atid  illustrates 
which  furnished  a  rich  rep^  for  his  audience. 
Possessed  of  great  sensibility,  atid  a  rich  ■amdltively 
imagination,  he  was  accustomed,  nK)re  tfaanf^ialmost 
any  other  man,  to  clothe  the  abstractions !  of  i^iicli- 
gion  in  the  garb  of  sensible  images,  to  illustrpte 
his  conceptions  by  frequent  allusions  to  thb'most 
striking  scenes  in  nature  and  in  life.  What  is  'Said 
of  our  Lord  may  almost  be  affirmed  of  him,  that 
he  taught  the  people  in  parables,  and  veithout 
a  parable  he  spake  not  unto  them.  Tmth 
compels  me  to  confess  that  he  sometimes  carried 
this  peculiarity  to  excess ;  but  along  with  thid  con- 
cession it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  the  h&bit 
of  appealing  to  the  imagination  was  not  only  adtni- 
rably  adapted  to  a  numerous  class  of  subjects,  but 
greatly  contributed  to  that  power  of  delectation 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  his  ministry.  His 
discourses  were  never  vapid,  tedious,  or  uninterfest* 
ing.      A  certain  intensity  of  devotional  fed^,  a 
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^de^  and  soleiaan  pathos>  accompamed  ^tb.^nes 
r;  ^expressive  of  the  greatest .  se»5ili>ility,  sustained  the 
\  icttttention  of  the  audience  \t\  full  vigour. 
i^^i  It  was  his  custom,  during  the  greater  part  of  l^is 
i *fininistry,  to  devote  the  morning  service  to.expp- 
-fteation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  went  very  pauqh 
rj^t' large  through  the  life  of  Moses  and  of  CJ^^ii^t, 
'  eadoi  of  which  occupied  him  several  years^  A  great 
rnpfirt  of  both  Testaments  was  thus  brought  beff^p-e 
<'>iiie.  minds  of  his  hearers.  He  was  strongly  iin- 
-il^ressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  advantages  result- 
>.f!ingvfrom  that  mode  of  instruction^  by  its  affording 
j'Bfuiore  ample  variety  of  topics,  impacting  a  mpre 
/I|)it6fi>und  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  i^e 
t>>rSoHptiu:^$,  and  enabling  the  teacher  of  religion  to 
ilwttoduoet  many  practical  remarks,  xn^ny  minute 
jiipdantb  and  details,  wl^ich^  however  useful,  in^  the 
r?rcondilct  of  life,  would  with  diipficulty  find  a  pl^ce 
)iiia  a?  regular  discourse.  It  is  evident  froip  the 
iiulrri tings  of  the  Fathers,  that  this  was  the  primitive 
wuvAoAe  of  preaching,  handed  down  to  the  christian 

I  tichUrch  from  the  Jewish  synagogue ;  and,  wherever 
))ia  people  are  more  desirous  of  acquiring  real  know- 
[idedge  than  of  a  momentary  excitement,  it  will  be 
iddacididdly  preferred.  Unhappily,  the  taste  of  most 
nr hearers  is  the  reverse:  they  are  a  sort  of  spiritual 
iH^incures,  who  prefer  a  poignant  and  stimulating, 
10*0  a  simple  and  nourishing,  diet,  and  would  infi- 

I I  liitely  rather  have  their  passions  awakened,  than 
T;- iheir  •  Qonscience  directed,  or  their  understanding 

.t^rgedii  ..  :,  ;.     .,,.  .,,..    ,^..,, 
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For  this  reason,  expositions  will  generally  be 
pi^ferred  by  the  intelligent  part  of  an  audiefiK^i 
and  sermons  by  a  promiscuous  multitude.  Th^ 
peculiar  talents  of  Mr.  Toller  qualified  him>  ehoyf^ 
most  men,  for  combining  the  advantages  of  both 
methods,  by  infusing  that  degree  of  pathos  atid 
animation  into  his  expository  lectures  which  re»-^ 
dered  them  little  less  affecting  than  his  sermons. 
Though  he  possessed,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  i 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  thesr 
original  tongues,  yet  from  condescension  to  his  audi- 
ence, and  his  extreme  abhorrence  of  whatever 
savours  of  pedantry,  he  was  sparing  of  critical 
remarks,  and  availed  himself  less  of  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education  and  of  incessant  reading,  for 
exact  interpretations  of  the  sacred  volume,  than  he 
might  with  unexceptionable  propriety  have  done. 
His  expositions  were  practical  and  popular,  not 
critical  or  elaborate.  In  order  to  preserve  a  unity 
of  design,  and  to  perpetuate  an  identity  of  impres- 
sion, it  was  his  usual  practice  to  select  some  portion 
of  the  paragraph  which  he  had  been  expounding 
in  the  former  part  of  the  day,  as  the  basis  of  the 
afternoon  discourse. 

It  would  be  great  injustice  to  the  memory  of  my 
invaluable  friend,  while  speaking  of  his  ministerial 
qualifications,  not  to  mention  his  striking  supe- 
riority in  the  discharge  of  the  devotional  part  of  his 
public  functions,  his  almost  unrivalled  eminence  in 
prayer.  His  addresses  to  the  Supreme  Being  united 
every  excellence   of  which  they  are   susceptible: 
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ttey  were  copious  without  being  redundant,  fer- 
vent without  extravagance,  elevated  without  th^ 
least  appearance  of  turgidity  or  pomp.  He  poured 
out  his  whole  soul  in  an  easy,  unaffected  flow  of 
devotional  sentiment;  adoration  seemed  to  be  his 
natural  element;  and,  as  he  appeared  to  lose  all 
consciousness  of  any  other  presence  but  that  of 
the  Deity,  he  seldom  failed  to  raise  his  audience  to 
the  same  elevation,  to  make  them  realize  the  feet 
logs  of  Jacob,  when  he  exclaimed,  '^  How  awful 
is  this  place!"  If  this  encomium  admits  of  any 
abatement,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  of  their 
lesigth,  which  was  not  unfrequently  equal  to  that 
of  his  sermons.  Nor  was  he  less  admirable  in 
&mily  devotion :  many  a  time  have  I  been  sur- 
prised at  the  promptitude,  ease,  and  grace,  with 
which  he  would  advert  to  the  peculiar  circtHn- 
stances  of  the  family,  or  of  its  principal  member^, 
with  an  allusion  sometimes  to  minute  incidents, 
without  once  impairing  the  solemnity,  or  detract- 
ing from  the  dignity,  which  ought  ever  to  accom- 
pany a  rehgious  exercise.  His  petitions  in  behalf 
of  each  individual  were  stamped  with  something 
exclusively  proper  to  his  situation  or  character,  so 
that,  while  he  was  concurring  in  an  act  of  social 
worship,  he  felt,  ere  he  was  aware,  as  if  he  were 
left  alone  vdth  God. 

In  his  public  discourses,  he  was  apt  to  limit  him- 
self too  much  for  time,  either  to  do  full  justice  to 
his  subject,  or  to  prolong  the  impression  until  it 
had  completely  incorporaited  itself  with  the  mind 
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of  the  hear^ :  the  curtaior  •  was  let  fall  at  -tile 
moment  the  scene  was  most  interesting;  and ^the 
current  of  emotion  suddenly  checked  and  inter- 
ruptedj  when  it  was  just  rising  to  its  height .  TJie 
mind  is  so  constituted,  that,  in  order  to  produf^e 
a  permanent  effect,  a  train  of  thought,  howalt^r 
interesting,  must  occupy  the  attention  for-a  cpn- 
siderable  space:  the  soul  kindles  by  degi^s, f and 
mu$t  pass  through  successive  gradations  of  .feefog 
before  it  reaches  the  utmost  elevation  of  sifb^iopie 
and  pathetic  emotion.  Hence  it  is  that,  t^etiwist 
powerful  speakei:s,  in  every  age,  have  had'  ]ii^|opqf^ 
to  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  sarae  argms^nt^  mi 
topics,  quite  useless  on  any  other  acCQiif>^.;(t^^ 
its  tendency  to  prolong  the  impressiQi:^.  au4.  |to 
render  it  by  that  means  more  durable  and  4p(p^e. 
Had  Mr.  Toller  paid  more  attention  to,;.th^gf|,Bpp- 
ciple  of  our  constitution,  I  will  not  say  he  ,>fi^t;}d 
have  been  a  more  interesting  and  deligjirtlul 
preacher, — ^for  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how-.Jns 
sermons  could  have  been  much  more  imprf ssive 
than  they  frequently  were,  during  their  deliyery^f— 
but  their  power  over  the  audience  would  probably 
have  been  more  lasting  and  more  salutary.; .;  .T^Jie 
defect  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  noticing, 
may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  habit  of .  wxi^ipg 
his  sermons,  a  practice  more  fiavourable  to  q-fifi^- 
racy  of  language,  and  condensation  of  thougH 
than  to  copiousness  and  expansion.  ,  i  j 

=  .    But  it  is  time  to  return  to  our  narrative,. which 
a  few  wttrds  will .  de^p^tqb.  -During  several.  :ofiitihe 
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'  last  y^ts   of  his  lifey  bur  excellent  fiiend  exhi- 
bited symptoms  of  sL  tendency  to  apople^;  and 
in   the  year  1819,  as  he  was  going  to  his  study, 
tie  was  seized  with  a  fit,  which  appeared  instantly 
to  deprive  him  of  all  sensation,  to  the  inexpressible 
alarm  of  his  family.     But,  before  medical  aid  could 
be   procured,  his  bodily  strength   and  the  posses- 
■*eion   of  his  mental  powers  were  restored,  and  in 
two  hours  he  displayed  no  indications  of  the  awfiil 
''^etit,  except  a  degree  of  lassitude,  and  a  slight 
^  ^<5©^tortion  in  the  muscles  about  the  mouth,  both 
trf' which  shortly  disappeared.     This  circumstande, 
'  i*  ii' remarked  by  one  of  his  firierids,  afforded' a 
'  iWelanbholy  confirmation  of  their  fears.     They  hfed 
'  •  loiig  *  apj)rehended    the    seeds  of    apoplefxiy '  wfere 
'Irtfkitigi  ih   his    constitution,  So  that  they   fettKfed 
^tft^rf'tbis  Visitation  as  d' Tttide^  iSloito' God,  ^^^ihg 
^^(flfetti, %  110  doubtfiil  •waMihg;  fdr  the  speedy^ffis- 
'j^^jtetion  of  a  connexion  which  had  long  1)een  ttie 
^  ■  Soiircei  of  so  much  improvement  and  delight.      ' 
'  -The'  circumstances  attending  the  last  scttife  of 
hii&  Hfe,  I  cannot  ^e  better  than  in  the  ^^ords  of 
k  +espectAble   fiiend  from  whom  I  received  tfee 
'kicourit    /^  He  hadr  says  the  writer  of  the  fbl- 
-IdWmg  ttarrative,    ^^^  for  many  years  supposed  it 
-/p^6bable   he   should  be    subject  to-  apoplexy  or 
'palsy;    His  fears  fixed  on  the  latter:  and^  to  'his 
'ij^rest  friends  he  has  often   said,  in  allusion  to 
these  apprehensions,  '  I  do  not  f ear>  on  the  whole, 
•  toJ  die  y  norJ  do  I  fear,  I  hope;  to?  suffer;  if  !  may 
'but  h&ve  the  necJdflil  stf/pdrt^i>fi-bmf  Ood ;  but  if  I 
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am  dobtned  to  a  long  scene  of  suffering,  and  fb' 
become  a  burden  to  myself  and  friends,  I  do  feat 
that  faith  and  patience  may  fail,  and  that  I  may  at 
last  dishonour  the  cause  I  have  preached,  and  th6 
Master  whom    I    serve    and   love/'>   The   attack 
i;v4iich  has  been   mentioned  removed   the   fear  of 
palsy  almost  entirely:   he  was  convinced  the  dis- 
order was  apoplexy ;  and  the  consequent  conviction 
that  such  probably  would  be  his  end, — ^that,  without 
pain  or  long  affliction,  he  should,  when  his  great 
Master  had  done  with  his  services,  be  thus  kindly 
dismissed, — ^had  an  immediate  and  an  exhilarating 
effect  upon  his  mind.     After  this,  he  had  frequent 
seizures  of  the  same  kind,  which  lasted  for  a  very 
short  time,  seldom  more  than  five  minutes   in  the 
whole;  but  they  left  evident  traces  on  his  bodily 
frame,  though  they  had  no  other  effect  upon  his 
mind  than  to  confirm  his  hope  of  immediate  dis- 
mission, "when   his  work  was   done."     Near  the 
close  of  the  year  1820,  one  of  these  attacks  left  him 
so  weak  and  shattered  in  constitution  as  to  Con- 
vince him  he  should  never  be  able  to  resume  his 
full  pastoral  duties  again ;  and  he  in  a  very  affec- 
tionate manner,  communicated  this   conviction  to 
his  people.     They  immediately  sought  an  assistant, 
and  most   naturally  turned  their  attention  to  the 
son  of  their  beloved  pastor,  who  had  been  preach- 
ing at  Wem,  in   Shropshire,  for  some  time,  but  at 
that  moment  was  visiting  his  fiather ;  to  whom  he 
had  hurried,  in  dreadful  doubt,  from  the  account 
that  he  had  received,  whether  he  should  see  las' 
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face  any  more.  From  iibis  attack  he  gradually 
recovered,  and  continued  for  some  weeks  to  gain 
strength.  On  Sunday,  the  25th  of  February,  he 
preached  in  the  morning  with  all  his  usual  anima- 
tion, from  Isa.  Lxiii.  7 — 13,  and  remarked,  at  the 
close  of  the  discourse,  what  encouragement  this 
passage  aJfFords  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  to 
put  their  trust  in  God,  finishing  his  last  public 
discourse  with  these  words: — 

*  To  thee  our  infant  race  we  leave  ;  , 

Them  may  their  fathers'  God  receive, 
That  ages  yet  unborn  may  raise 
Successive  hymns  of  humble  praise.' 

He  spent  the  evening  surrounded  by  his  family; 
and  conversing  with  his  children  in  a  strain  of 
cheerful  piety ;  and,  after  a  night  of  sound  repose> 
arose  as  well  as  usual  the  next  morning.  About 
noon,  leaving  the  parlour,  he  was  found,  a  few 
minutes  after,  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  or  a  seizure 
resembling  apoplexy.  Several  medical  men  re- 
paked  to  the  spot,  but  life  was  extinct." 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  burjdng-ground 
bdionging  to  the  meeting-house,  on  Thursday,  the 
8th  of  March.  On  that  occasion,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Horsey,  of  Northampton,  engage!  in  prayer ;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  of  the  same  place,  delivered 
the  funeral  oration ;  and  the  writer  of  these  lines 
endeavoured  to  improve  the  providence  by  a  suit- 
able discourse.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
clergy  in  the  vicinity,  and  nearly  all  the  dissenting 
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ministers  of  the  county,  attended  the.  pr<>ce8sibii> 
which  was  rendered  deeply  affecting  by  the  tealrs 
of  a  vast  assembly,  consisting  of  ail  the  respectaUe* 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  felt,  on  this:  occasioQj 
that  they  had  lost  a  father  and  a  friend.  :  ..     n 

Having  already  glanced  at  the  most  distinguish-i 
ing  features  in  the  character  of  Mr.  ToUeri  a& 
elaborate  delineation  of  it  will  neither  be  necelssary 
nor  expected*  \     ^mv. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  he  invariably  den 
livered  his  sermons  from  notes,  to  which  he  strictly! 
adhered,  his  style  of  composition  was  eminently: 
colloquial;  it  had  all  the  careless  ease,  negligendei' 
and  occasional  inaccuracy,  which  might  be  looked 
for  in  an  extemporaneous  address.  He  appears 
never  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  composition 
as  an  art ;  and  the  force  and  beauty  with  which  ^he 
sometimes  expressed  himself,  was  the  spontaneous 
effect  of  a  vivid  imagination,  accompanying  the 
truest  sensibility.  His  most  affecting  illustrations 
(and  the  power  of  illustrating  a  subject  was  his 
distinguishing  faculty)  were  drawn  from  the  most 
familiar  scenes  of  life;  and,  after  he  became  a 
father,  not  unfrequently  from  the  incidents  whieJ* 
attach  to  that  relation.  An  example  of  this  (sup*' 
plied  by  the  friend  whose  words  have  been  already^ 
quoted)  will  afford  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  availed  himself  of  imagei^ 
drawn  from  the  domestic  circle.  His  text  was^ 
Isaiah  xxvii.  5:--^'^  Let  him  take  hold  of  mji 
strengthi  that  h^may  make  peace  with  me ;  and^hel 
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shall  make  peace  withrnne."*^^^  I  think/'  said  he^i 
'^  I  can  convey  the  meaning  df  this  passage  so  thalb 
every  one  may  understand  it,  by  what  took  place' 
in  my  own  family  within  these  few  days.     One  of 
my  little  children  had  committed  a  fault  for  which 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  chastise   him.     I  called 
him  to  me,  explained  to  him  the  evil  of  what  h^i : 
had  done,  and  told  him  how  grieved  I  w«as;that/Ir 
must  punish  him  for  it.     He  heard  me  in  silenoeipi , 
and  then   rushed  into   my  arms,  and  burst  irtto 
tears.     I  could  sooner  have  cut  off  my  arm  that^ 
have  then  struck  him  for  his  fault:  he  had  taken 
hold  of  my  strength,  and  he  had  made  peace  with 
me^'->-  ■.'■>■■'■. 

-(Hcj^  possessed    great  originality j'  not  so  mucb; 
howevei^iin  the  stamina  of  his,  thoughts,- as  an  th«r; 
cadt  iof J  (his  •  imagination^ ;  r  He  seldom  j?emiu(ted  yiOvu> 
o£i  any  other  speaker  toj  twhom  he  bare  .the  sUghti^r 
resemblance;  his  excellence; /and]  hi&  defects  rex^j 
dered>  it  equally  evident  that  fate  had  forAied  himself? 
on,  >  no  preceding  model,-^r-that  he  yielded  withiowfe 
restraint  to  the  native  bias  of.  his   character  a»d< 
geniuB.      The    effect    of    imitation     would,     un-, ; 
dowbtedly,  »have    been    the,  acquisition   of   more, 
elegance  and  correctness,  probably  at  the  expense; 
o^i)higher  quahties-— of  that  noble  simplicity   and 
caileless  grandeur   which   were  the  distinguishifligi 
£siatiif€($    of    his    eloquence.      In    the    power  Mpf: 
awakening  patiietic  emotiQns,'ihj3  fer  exceBed  a^yi 
sg«akejj  it  i  has  been  my;  lot  !to  hear.    Often  Jtovel 
It>iei8nti  a  whole  /,  coi^jBgajtion  v  SKwltefl  :;Wide(r ;  him^ 
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like  wax  before  the  sun  :  my  own  feelings^  on  more 
'  than   one  occasion j  have  approached  to  an  ove^ 
powering    agitation.      The    effect    was    produce4 
apparently  with  perfect  ease.     No   elaborate  pre* 
paration,   no   peculiar  vehemence   or   intensity  .of 
tones^  no  artful    accumulation  of  pathetic  iniages 
led  the   way:  the  mind  was  captivated  and  sub- 
dued, it  scarcely  knew  how.     Though  it  will  not 
be  imagined  that  this  triumph  of  popular  eloquence- 
could  be  habitual,  much  less  constant,  it  may  bQ, 
safely   affirmed  that    a    large  proportion    of  Mr,  i 
Toller's   discourses    afforded    some    indication    of. 
these  powers. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs,  it   may  be  observed,  in  general,  that  it 
was  marked  by  none  of  the  eccentricities  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  appendages  of  genius,  aud  that 
it  consisted  of  a  combination  of  amiable  and  pleas- 
ing, rather  than  of  striking  qualities.     Candour,  hi, 
all  the  modes  of  its  operation,  was  a  conspicuous  ,- 
feature.     As   his    affection    was    extended    to    all, . 
without    exception,    who    "  love   our   Lord   Jesu3 
Christ  in   sincerity,"   so  he  was  particularly  inge- 
nious in  putting  the  best  construction  on  unfavour- 
able   appearances,  in  extenuating   what  he    could 
not  justify,  and  in  discovering  reasons  for  hoping 
well  of  those  whom   the   honest  but  untempered 
zeal  of  many  good    men  would  prompt   them  to., 
condemn.     It  was  his  delight  to  narrow  the  grounds  : 
of   debate   among   sincere   christians,  to  multiply . 
the  ipoihts  of  contact,  and  to  detect  the  indications 
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of  iB^ptritual  consanguinity  and  of  a  common  origin^ 
aimdst  the  discrepancies  which  arise  from  real 
ditersity  of  sentiment  in  some  instances^  and  a 
diversity  of  language  in  more.  Whether  this  be- 
nevolent solicitude  to  comprehend  within  the  pale 
of  salvation  as  many  as  possible^  may  not  some- 
titties  have  led  him  to  extenuate  the  danger  of  spe- 
ctilative  error  too  much,  may  be  fairly  questioned. 
Since  the  charity  which  the  Scriptures  so  earnestly 
hrculdate,  consists  in  a  real  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others,  not  in  thinking  well  of  their  state^ 
hfe  cannot  be  justly  accused  of  a  violation  of  its 
dictates,  who  contends  that  those  doctrines  are 
essential  to  salvation,  on  which  his  own  hopes  of 
it'kre' exclusively  founded. 

There  is  another  branch  of  candour  which  was 
eriiiti^ntly  exemplified  in  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding Memoir.  His  tenderness  in  whatever  con- 
cdthed  individual  reputation  was  remarkable.  He 
felt  'ais  hiUch  solicitude  about  the  character  of  the 
abi^^nt  ds  the  feelings  of  the  present :  the  wanton 
d^l^eciation  of  their  intellect  or  their  virtue  gave 
hini"  Visible  pain  ;  and,  where  he  could  not  speak 
favtfcitably  6f  either,  he  was  silent.  Having  no 
pa^i^ion  for  display,  he  was  never  tempted  to 
sacifififce  his  friend  to  his  jest :  his  gayest  sallies 
neVer  hiflicted  a  pang,  nor  occasioned  a  blush. 
His  humour  was  a  gentle  and  lambent  flame,  which 
cheered  and  exhilarated,  but  never  scorched. 
Heiide  few  men  possessed  more  friends,  or  fewer 
enemieis :    it  may  be  doubted  whether,  among  the 

VOL.   IV.  z 
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numerous  lists  of  the  formerj  he  lost  the  esteem 
of  one.  The  friends  of  his  youth  who  did  not 
descend  into  the  grave  before  him  were  the  delight 
and  solace  of  his  age  ;  and^  in  proportion  as  their 
ranks  were  thinned,  he  wisely  consulted  his  happi- 
ness by  cultivating  the  affection  of  a  succeedii^ 
generation^  by  which  he  escaped  that  solitude  and 
desertion  which  is  the  lot  of  those  who  shut  their 
hearts  against  new  attachments,  neglect  the  good 
within  their  reach  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  grasp 
a  phantom,  and  perversely  refuse  to  attach  a  vahie 
to  any  other  pleasures  than  those  which  have 
withered  under  the  blast  of  death. 

It  was  not  his  practice  to  devote  much  of  his 
time  to  ministerial  visits.  In  justification  of  this 
part  of  his  conduct,  he  was  accustomed  to  quote 
the  apostolic  injunction  :  "  Is  any  sick  among  you? 
let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church,*'  &c.  He 
possessed,  or  fancied  he  possessed,  little  talent 
for  the  ordinary  topics  of  religious  conversation; 
and  his  extreme  aversion  to  the  ostentation^  of 
spirituality  rendered  him  somewhat  reluctant  to 
engage  in  those  recitals  of  christian  experience  in 
which  many  professors  so  much  delight.  There 
adhered  to  his  natural  disposition  a  delicacy  and 
reserve,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
disclose,  except  in  the  most  confidential  inter- 
course, the  secret  movements  and  aspirations  of 
his  heart  towards  the  best  of  beings. 

He  possessed,  notwithstanding  this,  a  high  relish 
for  the  pleasures  of    society.      An  inexhaustible 
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fund   of  anecdote,  which  he  was  wont  to  relate 
with  a  dry  and  comic  humour,  rendered  him,  in 
his  livelier  moments,  a  most  fascinating  companion. 
A  great  versatility  of  features  combined  with  much 
power  of  imitation  to  give  a  peculiar  poignance  to 
the  different  incidents  of  his  story.      His  imitations 
however   were  specificy  not  individual,    seldom  if 
ever  descending  to  personal  mimickry — an  illiberal 
ftrt^  more  befitting  the  buffoon  than  the  christian 
^r,:  the    gentleman.      Mr.    Toller's  indulgence    of 
th^^  ^allies   was   occasional,   not  habitual ;    they 
farmed  at  times  the  seasoning  of  his  conversation, 
not  the  staple  commodity ;    and  never  were  they 
G^ttTied   so   far  as    to   impair   the   dignity  of   his 
cfearaucter,  or  the  reverence  inspired  by  his  virtues. 
^h^f  were  invariably  such  as  a  virgin  might  listen 
tQ.  withput  a  blush,  and  a  saint  without  a  sigh. 
. :  Mr.  Toller  was  much  of  a  practical  philosopher. 
Peeply  convinced  of  the  vanity  and  imperfection 
of  3the  present  state,  which  he  considered  less  as  a 
scene   of  enjoyment  than   as  a  perpetual  conflict 
,w[ith  unavoidable  evils,  he  was  always  disposed  to 
pjake.the  best  of  passing  events;  to  yield  where 
m^\^T\ce  was  unavailing ;  to  beguile  the  son'ows 
j^lt^jch  he  could  not  remove ;   and,  by  setting  the 
g()q4  against  the  evil,  to  blunt  the  arrows  of  ad- 
VjBrsity,   and  disarm   disappointment   of  its   sting. 
jPp^^essing  a  genuine  but  not  a  sickly  sensibility, 
he  [shewed  it  rather]  in  enduring  the  vicissitudes 
q{..4ifQ   with   equanimity,   than   in    any   excessive 
4|?}J9^cy ;  or  refinement  of  feeling. 

z  2 
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"^peok  evil  of  no'man^^  is  an'iii^firiotidiirrf 
which  he  never  Iwtj  s^bt;  >aad^  without!  assaniilg 
ib&  severity  of  reproofs  h^  \fi^  (knew  how^i  b^  an 
expressive  silence^  to  jktxiiki  Ms  >  avarsioo.  to  latoiUL 
He Bhevred  a  constrntisoiicitiid^ to  giro' nor:offe»te 
to   J^ew   or  Gentile^  or   tiie    household  >  of  j  (God. 
(Henoe  the  efficacy  of' his  ministry  wdJB  neverfiib- 
strftcted  or  impaired  by  the  personal  {ir^udJcei^f 
hii^  hb^nrters ;  who  regarded  him  not  only  -  wkhxlbb 
•deference  due  to  a  zealoud  ^and  enligbteuad  tedahsif, 
but  with  the  affection  of  a  friepd.    'He  -waalffBi 
ardent  lover  of  peaoeJ    Oil  no  occasion  didf-)lfe 
offend  by  haughtiness^  negligence>  the  indnlgosibe 
of  a  capricious  hiimouryor  the  sallies*  of  ^iiktete- 
perate  anger.     It  has  been  asserted^  by  sombitbat 
knew  him  in  early  life^  that  his  original^  disposklicin 
was  hasty  and  irritable.     If  this  was  theioasdyidte 
affords  a  striking  example  of  the  conquest  of^- reli- 
gion and  philosophy  over  the  early  tendencies  :<of 
nature^  since  few  men  were  equally  distinguished 
by  an  unaffected  sweetness  and  serenity  of  temp^ 
During  every  period  of  my  acquaintaiioe  ?iwft 
him,  he  exhibited  the  most  decided  indi€atiotis>Df 
piety ;  but  in  the  latter  stages  of  his  Kfe,  tWs  pilrt 
of  his  character  shone  with  distinguished' luslaii: 
devotion  appeared    to  be   his    habituM    etement. 
Seldom  has  religion  presented  more  of  the 'lo'^y 
and  attractive  than  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Toilet:: 
if  it  did  not  inflame  him  with  the  zeal  ^hlch'flls- 
tiftguSfiihed  wwpcl  active  BAd  enterprising  spii^tsiJ^it 
•metted 'l&n^ibto  lovejJcIotheld  him  'With^'lvumilkjy, 


tedideoke^  him,  m  aii. eminent /dqgree,  .with  the 

^oimamenta  of  a  maek  afid  qm^  spirit"  .    •  >•: 

m»It 'has  rarely  been  tht  privilege  of  ronetowi*, 

i&lQlthat  not  of  considerable  extent>  to  posses^, a^ 

iiie  same  time,  and  for  so  long  a  period^ .  two  ^nch 

.femifaettt  men  as  Mr.  Toller  and  Mr,  Fuller.    Thedr 

-liierits  as  christian  ministers  were  so  equali^alid 

lyet  sb  idifferent,  that  the  exercise  of  •  their  Kdi^ils 

oifiihations  in  the  same<|)lace  < was  as  little  -adapt^ditO 

^pnMuoe  jealousy ;  as  if  i  ;tkey!  bad ;  moved  in ;  disllatkt 

n^heres.   ;  The  <  pvedomieiant  >  ifeatm'e  >  iax  the  /  intel- 

fUcliiail  oharaGter  of  Mr.  Fuller;  Was  the  power  pf 

tjdiscrriniination^  by  whic^h ;  he  detected  the/  miojatfist 

-dsades  r^of  difference  among,  ((cibgects.  wbfch  .most 

iBobida  (WouM  confound :  Ml*.  -Tf6ll3dr  exc^eUied  in  [  m- 

rinbitingiithaiconmion^  sense, of immkind  in '  a^  nelv 

osfnd' hnpressive  form.  :lMr;>iFiulleiff  never  ■ajpqbeair^ 

(fo<sti  mudb  advantage  ai3:when  occupied  ia  detect- 

Jdng  isopbistry^  repelliilg  objusctionSr  and  laseertaj^ing 

f>witiii'a  microscc^ic;  accuracy  the  exact  bounddii?s 

nfifjbruth^  and  error:;  Mr*  Toller  attached  hi&iattiaji- 

dtion  chiefly  to  those  parts  •  <  of  \  Christianity  /  <  .which 

Ttccoma.  most  into  contact  with  the  irndginatioui ,  ftud 

j'j&e  >  tfeelings,  <  lOver  which  he?  fex^ed  a  sovereign 

rOT^iidenoy.  r-Mr.i:  FinHer  convinced  by  his  argu- 

jmente;  Mr.; f^Todleri subdued  byhis  pathosi.     The 

^fSwrnier  made  hisi  hearerfi^  feel .  tfee :  grasp  of  hi$  in- 

:  i^^it ;  the i latter,  the  coaaltagion;  of  hisr  ^s^mitfUity. 

-8llIrdEuflei:\^  discourses  identified iithenasebres,  lafter 

ii  tjifjf  r<]?eri^  i  heay^i  \  with)  AmiasiMs  thfiMghlii>  rM^^i'JjQl- 

«^#(iirtitlbijb'^8i  ft&iidototimol  oXJleu^Iuitnltimis 
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employed  by  Mr.  Fuller  (for  he  also  excelled  te 
illustration)  were  generally  made  to  subserve  the 
clearer  comprehension  of  his  subject ;  those  of 
Mn  Toller  consisted  chiefly  of  appeals  to  th6  iina^ 
gination  and  the  heart.  Mr.  Fuller's  ministry  was 
peculiarly  adapted  to  detect  hypocrites,  to  expose 
fallacious  pretensions  to  religion,  and  to  separate 
the  precious  from  the  vile ;  he  sat  as  ''  the  refinei^B 
fire  and  the  fuller's  soap  : "  Mr.  Toller  was  most  in 
his  element  when  exhibiting  the  consolations  of 
Christ,  dispelling  the  fears  of  death,  and  painting 
the  prospects  of  eternity.  Both  were  original :  but 
the  originahty  of  Mr.  Fuller  appeared  chiefly  in 
his  doctrinal  statements  ;  that  of  Mr.  Toller  in  his 
practical  remarks.  The  former  was  unquestionably 
most  conversant  with  speculative  truth ;  the  latter 
perhaps  possessed  the  deeper  insight  into  the 
human  heart. 

Nor  were  the  characters  of  these  eminent  men, 
within  the  hmits  of  that  moral  excellence  whibh 
was  the  attribute  of  both,  less  diversified  than 
their  mental  endowments.  Mr.  Fuller  was  chiefly 
distinguished  by  the  qualities  which  command 've- 
neration ;  Mr.  Toller  by  those  which  excite  lov^ 
Laborious,  zealous,  intrepid,  Mr.  Fuller  passed 
through  a  thousand  obstacles  in  the  pursuit  df 
objects  of  public  interest  and  utility;  Mr.  Tolle* 
loved  to  repose,  delighting  and  dehghted,  in  the 
shade  of  domestic  privacy.  The  one  hved  for  the 
world;  the  other  for  the  promotion  of  the  good 
of  his  congregation,  his  family,  and  friends.     At 
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intense  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom 
of'  Christ,  sustained  by  industry  that  never  tired,  a 
resolution  not  to  be  shaken,  and  integrity  incapable 
of  being   warped,  conjoined  to   a  certain  austerity 
of  manner,  were  the  leading  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Fuller :  gentleness,  humility,  and  modesty,  those  of 
Mr.  Toller.      The  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Mission 
attached,  in  my  opinion,  too  much  importance  to 
a   speculative   accuracy   of   sentiment;    while   the 
subject   of    this   Memoir  leaned   to   the   contrary 
extreme.     Mr.  Fuller  was  too  prone  to  infer  the 
character  of  men  from  their  creed ;  Mr.  Toller  to 
lose  sight  of  their  creed  in  their  character.     Between 
persons  so  dissimilar,  it  was  next  to  impossible  a 
very  close  and  confidential  intimacy  should  subsist : 
a  sincere  admiration   of  each  other's  talents,  and 
esteem  for  the  virtues  which  equally  adorned  them 
both,  secured  without  interruption,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  those   habits  of  kind  and  respectful 
intercourse  which  had  the  happiest  effect  in  pro- 
moting the  harmony  of  their  connexions   and  the 
credit  of  religion. 

Much  as  Mr.  Fuller  was  lamented  by  the  reli- 
gious public  in  general,  and  especially  in  his  own 
denomination,  I  have  reason  to  believe  there  was 
not  a  single  individual,  out  of  the  circle  of  his  im- 
mediate relatives,  who  was  more  deeply  affected 
by  his  death  than  Mr.  Toller.  From  that  moment 
he  felt  himself  nearer  to  eternity  ;  he  accepted  the 
event  as  a  most  impressive  warning  of  his  own 
dissolution;    and,   while   a   thousand   solemn   and 
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affecting  recollections  accompanied  the  retrospect 
of  a  connexion  which  had  so  long  and  so  happily 
subsisted^  one  of  his  favourite  occupations  was  to 
revive  a  mental  intercourse,  by  the  frequent  perusal 
of  the  sermons  of  his  deceased  friend.     It  is  thus 
that  the   friendship  bf  iiigh!  aiid   sanctified   spirits 
loses  nothing  by  death   but  its ,  alloy :  failings  dis- 
appear, and  the  virtues  of  those  whose  ''faces  we 
shall  behold  no  more''   appear   greater  and   more 
sacred   when  beheld   through  the   shades    of  the 
sepulchre.      Their  spirits  are  now  united  before  the 
throne ;  and  if  any  event  in  this  sublunaxy  scene 
may  be  supposed  to  engage  the  attention'  of  thtf 
subject  of  this  Memoir,  in  his  present  mysfcenoii^ 
elevation,  it  is  probably  th^  desire  that  the  qhUdo^ 
his  prayers,  who  now  succeeds  him  in  his  office^ 
may  surpass   his    example,  and  be  the  hbiiourefl' 
instrument  of  turning  more  sinners  to  rightepuR- 
ness^  and  of  conducting  more  sons  to  glory,  thaa 
himself. 


Uil 
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Referred  to  in  p.  325. 


j'ttY'^MBAR  Sir, 

'  ?  ()  Tt>wotAd  bd  idle  in  me  to  tfSeot  ignorance  of  the  business  whiclr 
h^  pr^ij^y  ocoasioned  your  visit  to  Kettering  jnBt  now ;  and 
though  it  may  seem  indelicate  to  interfere  during  the  discussion 
(H  tliat  business,  yet  I  cannot  with  an  easy  mind  suffer  the  intended 
ili^ekz]!^'tb  t^e  place  on  Monday,  without  offering  a  iew  obser-' 
viNbkK^tonr  w}iat  may  be  C9.11ed,  in  parliamentary  langaage,  '*  the 

Consid,ering  the  proposed  measure  as  originating  with  you 
ajfd'kbinfe*  other  friends,  I  can  view  it  in  no  other  light  than  as^ 
liable  instance  of  the  most  unquestionably  dismterested  friendship 
and  affection  ;  and  let  the  result  be  what  it  may,  I  shall  ret^  a 
deep  and  lasting  sense  of  it  as  such :  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  can- 
not but  feel  a  painful  apprehension,  that  what  you  mean  for 
nothing  but  good,  should  be  the  incidental  occasion  of  real  harm : 
that  is,  the  probable  means  of  disturbing  the  harmony  and  peace 
which  at  present  exist  in  my  congregation. 

There  are  some  amongst  us  whose  inclination  would  prompt 
them  to  support  any  measure  for  the  benefit  of  me  or  my  femily, 
but  whose  general  circumstances  are,  like  my  own,  comfortable 
and  competent :  indeed,  just  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  annual  supply, 
with  a  little  besides  to  assist  the  poor  and  needy,  but  who  could 
not  advance  any  thing  like  a  round  sum,  which  would  tell  on  an 
occasion  like  this.  Some  such,  I  am  afiraid,  would  be  grieved  to 
contribute  nothing  ;  and  yet  more  than  a  trifle  would  be  a  real  in- 
convenience. There  are  others  in  superior  circumstances,  and  by 
no  means  backward  to  do  good  in  the  abstract ;  but  who,  firom 
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education,  economical  habits,  and  other  causes,  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  do  so  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  who,  from  an  appre- 
hension of  there  being  no  direct  and  inunediate  necessity  in  the 
case,  would  be  huxjt,  and  perhaps  disgusted,  at  the  suggestion  that 
a  handsome  sum  was  expected  from  them.     Now,  any  instance 
of  this  sort  would  grate  more  upon  my  mind  than  the  friendship 
of  others  would  gratify  it ;   nor  could  I  prevail  upon  myself  to 
receive  a  single  shilling  from  a  reluctant  hand  if  I  knew  it,  or  as 
the  result  of  solicitation  and  admonition  :  and  if  any  thing  of  the 
kind  goes  forward  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  me,  it  must  be  on  a 
ground  which  is  hardly  attainable  perhaps  in  any  similar  case, 
namely,  that  every  subscriber  be,  in  the  ftdlest  sense,  a  volunteer ; 
for  I  can  most  truly  say,  that  I  had  a  thousand  times  rather  mat- 
ters should  rest  as  they  are,  than  that  the  plan  should  advance  a 
single  step  at  the  risk  of  exciting  sensations  or  producing  effects 
similar  to  those  alluded  to  above  :  and  therefore,  on  this  ground, 
if  it  shall  appear  to  you  and  other  friends  prudent  to  adjourn  the 
frirther  consideration  of  the  business  to  a  friture  day,  be  ^sure^. 
that  such  a  resolution  will  not  give  me  the  slightest  pain. 

I  have  now  told  you  all  my  heart,  and  shall  leave  the  event 
with  Providence  and  your  discretion  ;  only  repeating  that  I  shall 
never  cease  to  admire  the  principles  by  which  you  and  others  havet 
been  actuated,  and  shall  retain  a  lasting  sense  of  obligation  for  the. 
kindness  of  your  intention. 

I  am,  with  best  wishes  and  prayers,  ' 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

Thos.  N.  ToLitfiR.    '■ 

P.  S.  You  are  at  full  liberty  to  shew  this  letter  to  whomsoever 
you  think  proper :  indeed,  with  that  view  I  write  it. 


■;.     \ 
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Of  all  the  species  of  literary  composition,  per- 
haps biography  is  the  most  delightful.  The  atten-^ 
tioti  concentrated  on  one  individual  gives  a  unity 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  which  is 
wanting  in  general  history*  The  train  of  incidents, 
through  which  it  conducts  the  reader  suggests  ta 
his  imagination  a  multitude  of  analogies  and  com- 
parisons ;  and,  while  he  is  following  the  course  of 
events  which  mark  the  hfe  of  him  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  narrative,  he  is  insensibly  compelled  to 
take  a  retrospect  of  his  own.  In  no  other  species 
of  writing  are  we  permitted  to  scrutinize  the  cha- 
racter so  exactly,  or  to  form  so  just  and  accurate 
an  estimate  of  the  excellencies  and  defects,  the 
lights  and  •  shades,  the  blemishes  and  beauties,  of 
an  individual  mind. 

The  progress  of  a  human  being,  in  his  passage 
through  time  to  eternity,  only  requires  to  be  ex- 
hibited with  fidelity,  in  order  to  become  an  inte- 
resting object  to  a  contemplative  mind ;  whatever 


may*  have  b^eti  the  mcMral  l^r  inti$llectli&1  iqtli^tiiS 
ctf  the  individaal>  and  however  degraded  hf  vSodj  of 
exalted  by  piety  and  virtue.  Conquests  abhievedj 
or  objects  attained^ — conscience  cowering  .  uiMtei! 
the  tyranny  of  the  passkms^  or  asserting  her  dignibf^ 
by  subjecting  them  to  her  sway^ — ^are  equaUy-ki^ 
stractfire ;  providing  the  reiader  is  informed  by  i^hiM) 
srt^ps  ^virtuous  ot  vicious  habits  were  sup^rindooe^ 
by  what  stratagems  temptation  prevailed>^  oi^^iby 
what  effi>rts  and  expedients  it  was  repelled^ :  <  fSiie 
moral  warfare  which  every  rational  and  acdount^ 
able  creature  has r to;  sustain^  pregnant  with,  cbn^ 
l^quences  wfaieh'  reach  to  eternity^  |>ossesse9^')»fli 
intrinsic  and  essential  importance,  totally^  ind^ 
pendent  of  the  magnitude  of  the  events>.  >6r  i  Hib 
publicity  and  splendour  of  the  scenes  to  which  lil 
is  attached.  The  moral  history  of  a  beggar^  :whidh 
feithfully  revealed  tih^  interior  movements  of  fab 
mind,  and  laid  opexi  the  secret  causes  which  otm* 
trifouted  to  form  and  determine  his  character,  migfal 
enlarge  and  enlighten  the  views  of  a  philosopher^ 
Whatever  tends  to  render  our  acquaintance  wilh 
any  portion  of  our  species  more  accurate  and  psx»i 
found,  is  an  accession  to  the  most  valuable  partiof 
our  knowledge ;  and,  though  to  know  ourselves*  had 
ever  been  deemed  of  the  most  consequence,  it  majf 
be  doubtful  whether  the  power  of  self-examinaidon 
i&  ever  exerted  with  so  much  vigour  as  whenitiiq 
called  into  action: by  the  exhibition  of  individual 
duraoter^  iTbe^'improvement  tderih^^d  fromnarriifri 
tBrec^  i]irdhiSi1iew^.wiU  bciiproportibnal  4;d4hfi:de^6g 


}^ ;  which  the .  obj  wts  ^  described^  and  the  ,iaaidentfl 
Heated,  bear  a  xesemblauce>  tlo  thi3aei:W3ibhi  wMdn 
thevreald^r.  is  conversant;  and^' for  .this>  reason^the 
biiid^giiaphy  of  privatQi  persiQA^,  thojugh'  less  if^la^iiling^ 
^jiYDore  instructive  to  thei  n^^ty  !of  readeir9y  thab 
that  of  such  as  are  distinguished  by  the  ekVation 
6{>itheir  rank  and  the  splendour  of  th^ir  latihsamf^ 
itientd^.:  Few  require  to  be  taught  ihetaytsij  by 
w&ich'  the  favour  of  ipni^eesr  is  •eondUQ(ted^i;(ir/  thd 
HiiLthinatidns  of :  rival  candidates  for  poWerrr;^ 
feaited ;  few  need  to  be  warned  against'  the  errons 
ajad  mistakes  which  have^^  produced  itfae  •  loss  ^  of 
hattlei^- or  the  fsulur^  of  n^egpciatibiid^v  Events  )0f 
this ; .  01x1^  may  fill  the  imagination^;  and  diffuse 
tibiedr  (dignity  and  pathos  over  the  page  of  histoirryt} 
but)  tfaiey  afford  little iiisefiiljnlstruotion  to  the  buU( 
d&irtiankiiQdi  <  But^  wheik ta  \  cfaaaractdii  sekct^;  fix)m 
Hit  Ordinary! ranks  of  lifefis  faothfullysmd  nkinutelj^ 
delineiied,  no  effort^  is v^reqbisite>to^  enable  Usnto 
|)dace  ourselves  in  the  same 'situation  3' we  aocottn-^ 
panijrjtthe '  subject  of  the  narrative  with  >  an  interiast 
rindimiiKished  by  distani^  ^  tinimpmred :  by  >  dissitid^ 
kradiy!  >  of  circumstances  ;  and^  fi*om  tb  e :  efforts  by 
khicfai  h^' 'fiurmomited  difficulties  and  vanquished 
tenbptat&onsy  we  <  derive  \  Jbhe* )  most  useful'  practical 

IpSfiOnS-.t.'/n?:"!'   •'•:i' *■;      I'Wi:      '..'..l      ''^    i.'/n^i'M.  -  /-.f 

noHeiriwh0/  desines  itaosjtreHgthen  his  virtue  and 
purify  Jhis  principles  Ivistt  •  always  1  prefer  the  salid 
toAjChe  i^cbusi;  :wilLibe  more  disposed  tOi  contemns 
ptatenano^exataple  )0f 'tbeiimosjbBntatidus  piety  ^and 
goqi^hiefl»!whicb>>^j meni^ma^  kbbtainf>ithan^of  those 
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extraordinary  achievements  to  which  few  -can 
aspire :  nor  is  it  the,  m&rk  of  a  superioTy  but 
rather  of  a  vulgar  and  superficial  taste>  to  co^ 
sider  nothing  as  great  or  excellent^  but  that 
which  glitters  with  titles  or  is  elevated  by  rank. 

The  biography  of  such  as  have  been  eminent  &r 
piety  has  ever  been  a  favourite  species  of  reading 
with  those  who  possess  a  devotional  spirit.  ^' A| 
face  answers  to  face  in  a  glass,  so  does  the  heart  <df 
man  to  man."  To  trace  the  steps  by  which  a  piei^ 
feeble  in  its  rudiments  has  attained  to  maturity^,*^ 
to  obsen'e  the  holy  arts  by  which  devout  habibi 
were  strengthened  and  temptations  defeated,-^0 
discern  the  power  of  truth  in  purifying  and  trans* 
forming  the  minds  of  such  as  have  attained  to 
high  degrees  of  sanctity, — is  equally  delightful  and 
edifying.  To  the  real  christian,  experimental  reli- 
gion opens  a  new  world,  replete  with  objects,  emo- 
tions, and  prospects,  of  which  none  but  those  who 
are  taught  of  God  can  form  any  just  or  adequate 
conception  ;  and  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  eleva- 
tions and  depressions,  the  dangers  and  escapeis, 
incident  to  the  spiritual  warfare,  produce  in  co^ 
genial  breasts  a  lively  sjonpathy. 

Publications  of  this  nature  have  accordingly  met 
for  the  most  part  with  a  welcome  reception,  and 
have  become  one  of  the  most  popular  and  powerful 
instruments  of  piety.  The  religious  public  have 
long  learned  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  Diaty 
of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Kidderminster,  an  industrious 
and  opulent  ^manufacturer,  who  demonstrated  the^ 
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possibility  of  combining  a  prudent  attention  to 
commercial  pursuits  with  a  splendid  exhibition  of 
the  christian  graces.  The  masculine  sense^  the 
fervent  piety,  the  active  benevolence  of  that  most 
excellent  man,  will  long  contribute  to  enlighten 
and  to  animate  christians  in  a  private  rank,  and  to 
shed  a  lustre  on  the  religious  profession.  A  more 
perfect  example  perhaps  was  never  exhibited  to 
the  imitation  of  active  tradesmen.  A  devotion 
fisrvent  but  rational,  zeal  tempered  by  the  exactest 
discretion,  and  a  benevolence  invariably  regulated 
by  the  dictates,  of  prudence  and  justice, — a  trans*^ 
p^xeut  candour  without  weakness,  and  a  wisdom 
without  art, — combine  to  form  a  living  picture  of 
exalted  yet  attainable  excellence. 
I )  The  life  and  Diary  of  David  Brainerd,  mis-^ 
sionary  to  the  American  Indians,  exhibits  a  perfect 
pattern  of  the  qualities  which  should  distinguish 
the  instructor  of  rude  and  barbarous  tribes ;  the 
most  invincible  patience  and  self-denial,  the  pro- 
foundest  humility,  exquisite  prudence,  indefatigable 
industry,  and  such  a  devotedness  to  God,  or  rather 
such  an  absorption  of  the  whole  soul  in  zeal  for 
the  divine  glory  and  the  salvation  of  men,  as  is 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled  since  the  age  of  the 
apostles.  Such  was  the  intense  ardour  of  his 
mind,  that  it  seems  to  have  diffused  the  spirit  of 
a  nc^artyr  over  the  most  common  incidents  of  his 
lifq.  *  His  constitutional  melancholy,  though  it 
m^sjt  be.  regarded  as  a  physical  imperfection, 
isapa?t«;  an  additional  interest  <3^nd:<pathos  to  the 
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narrative ;  since  we  more  easDy  syrapatliize  with  6ie 
emotions  of  sorrow  than  of  joy.  There  is  a  mono- 
tony in  his  feelings,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  and 
consequently  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
ideas,  which  will  disgust  a  fastidious  or  superficial 
reader ;  but  it  is  the  monotony  of  sublimity. 

The  Life  of  Fletcher,  of  Madely,  affords  in  some 
respects  a  parallel,  in  others  a  contrast,  to  that  of 
Brainerd  :  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the 
influence  of  natural  temperament  varies  the  exfat* 
bition  of  the  same  principles.  With  a  considerable 
difference  in  their  religious  views,  the  same  zeal, 
the  same  spirituahty  of  mind,  the  same  contempt 
of  the  world,  is  conspicuous  in  the  character  of 
each.  But  the  lively  imagination,  the  sanguine 
complexion  of  Fletcher,  permits  him  to  triumph 
and  exult  in  the  consolatory  truths  and  prospects 
of  religion.  He  is  a  seraph  who  bums  with  the 
ardours  of  divine  love ;  and,  spurning  the  fetters 
of  mortality,  he  almost  habitually  seems  to  have 
anticipated  the  rapture  of  the  beatific  vision. 
Brainerd,  oppressed  with  a  constitutional  melan- 
choly, is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  thoughts  of  his 
pollutions  and  defects  in  the  eyes  of  Infinite  Purity. 
His  is  a  mourning  and  conflicting  piety,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  self-abasement,  breathing  itself 
forth  in  "groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered;" 
always  dissatisfied  with  itself,  always  toiling  in 
pursuit  of  a  purity  and  perfection  unattainable  by 
mortals.  The  mind  of  Fletcher  was  habitually 
brightened  with  gratitude  and  joy  for  what  he  had 


^tf^EiV^ifA ;:  JBroinerd  /was  aotuatdd  with  a  -  itiifXt^ 
SfiiiG^^^  loi^.L  jfarthevf  acqp»a)tion3:  If  Fl0ttr11#!^ 
If^e||)t^,  jHU^  the)  ihd^fats^  it  may tibe '  diffiiMed';,  tHtK 
§g^^  t^mth>^  thait  f  Bra^ierd  isocindid  iall*  'ihe '  iliepthts; 
^j.j^Ja^tian,  piety, fl»  flaad,i:\^ilB<thei  forititit^  Ivas^^fiif^ 
galing  hi|W0lf  with  iruitH&am>«ihe^ti^e^id^  liffej-tftfA 
l^ter,.TPn;  ttha;  wavtesi'bfoan>'ittipfetu6tiS'^'stea;'*  Was 
,Yr4wPg^bu8J»a$a  in  the  mighty  waftersr.r  *•  ^'  '-''V  '^ 
.jftPosthr'  equftUy : dQ%ht«d ^ «iid  'ac«6u^«6ftied^'t6^ -fei^ 
tig^ffo^elM^s  ia  the  ^m^eaxf^&ri  erf'  the  'DeH^i  tliejr 
&^^Hi^4  t<^«haYe  Buryeyed-t^i^nlqfihit^Otijebt  iUhdbt^ 
d|^e^tf,^^eqt3 ;  and  /while  ^Fietcdft^^  Wlls  "Mb^^lj^^^ 
i^r  fi]ipt  ff^^t^wplation  o£  <  inlihite'  tut^^^igMty  atid^  lovd,' 
J^ai^^^H^l^u^-  iiito^nothmg^in  ilie^^^^ienf^y  bf 
ig)fflfi^^te,,|)prity;^and;'hohnelssii'     '^'^   ^^»^'       ^'•^^*-' 

^j^pi?;^,^  situation   dn^^Whlck'  th^^^'Wili^^ 

j^|p;fs^ ,  rl^ai.^pr^^  /constdefttbl0''i^fffe*t  ^Itf  ^^pl*L*^ 
d^fj^nigjiQr  )fi?ightasKbig^ilfeii>ii*eBpdtti\M  pe^\!ifii&^it1ei^: ' 
]^;f^^r.^e¥pi$fiiilps,iBmistfy  thfe^^ijiaifeA  ^^'A&^' 
T%^c  ^<^i9l)»7ouhdeddwJth^«h€»ibe^lties^ti^  ^ 

Bfi^pird  )ptimi&d  5liis  imismulMiA  a>i^e]!k!t'6^n%iiitt' 
h(ffl(IPg  tviWj^mtfiSSifwhffl-ejnltv  the-tiSidslt^o^^tilMiiili' 
t^eiii  i)9{vi»g^i  itie  f fwas  i >t^!t^OBed  v ijcy' < ti^tder^^' 
ha^j}fbipsnftiWiiifaftigu6&  '>fit  tn  ^^.ir&nt  b^\u  .i'ofjjKMj 

j^ij'ljp^treligiaifs  -piBbHtoi(havfeffkt^y'ib^il'  favdttr&4' 
w|jijt}iia  ri^^hiftctaeBsiott  to  rfciidiytlcorded  ttifdimmi^iiti^ W 
exa]^  pi§tyi. .  in  fcbenLife  f  feuid  "Religidtis '  Expferiettcfe*  ^ 

0^ jth^  tl^went^/  i  Heibiry  /  :Mfitf tyn.  1  >tt  fe^-dteli^ffrf '  • 
to^|^e^pld«^Ma  rthe  histitary:  of ;  that  exWSAttfrdintory  ^Mtfi'  1 
taj^^ggiHWMcbrattradtodrihi*^  aamt«ati«y  of  dttte'%f^ 
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to  the  honour  of  the  cross;  an  enterprising  genii]^ 
in  the  ardour  of  youth,  relinquishing  the  pursuit  ef 
science  and  of  fame,  in  order  to  travel  m  the  stej^ 
of  a  Brainerd  and  a  Schwarts.  Crowned  with  tiie 
highest  honours  a  univen^ity  could  bestow,rwe  see 
him  quit  the  luxurious  shades  of  academic  -bowei^ 
for  a  tempestuous  ocean  and  a  burning  clime;^^^ 
for  a  life  of  peril  and  fittigue,  from  which  he  coiild 
ekpect  no  other  reward  than  the  heroic  pleasure 
of  communicating  to  perishing  millions  the  .woord 
of  eternal  life.  He  appears  to  have  formed  his  ireli- 
gious  character  chiefly  on  the  model  of :  Bltd&etil: 
and  as  he  equalled  him  in  his  patience,  fortitude, 
humility,  and  love,  so  he  strictly  resemtoled  hitti  in 
his  end.  Both,  nearly  at  the  same  age,  fell  victiitis 
to  a  series  of  intolerable  privations  and  fatigues, 
voluntarily  incurred  in  the  course  of  their  exer- 
tions for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  of  Jesos. 
And  though  their  death  was  not  a  violent  one, 
the  sacrifices  they  made,  and  the  sufierings  they 
endured,  entitle  them  to  the  honours  and  rewards 
of  a  protracted  martyrdom.  Their  memory  will 
be  cherished  by  the  veneration  of  all  succeeding 
ages;  and  he  who  reads  their  lives  will  be  ready 
to  exclaim,  '  Here  is  the  faith  and  patience  itrf  the 
liaints.'  "      ■  "     -  »'-.■'  ■.     ■:.;'j.;  a-  ;.?••  ol 

If  the  biography  of  men  such  as  th^se  fails  to 
produce  all  the  benefit  we  might  expect,  some  will 
be  ready  to  impute  it  to  that  hopeless  superiority 
of' character  which  seems  to  place  them  ahnost 
■abdN^'the^retoH  off  irritation.     The  justice  <rf  iiw 
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j{ifere|}oajiihjOis;inever>  may  <bet  fairly  questionedy^^oe 
'fiaefi^fiMV^tpTdposesi'^fopiilas  iimtation  a  niodeliap^ 
;|i|»lachii]gi1:oi^er&ctiaDi) though  he  may  iiiot  equals 
3»m>i^Tobab}y>  aii  thetfersTbur  of;  his  exertidns  to 
'Copy ^it,  /take  a.*  higher  iflightp  than  if  he  had  don^ 
ttsated' himself  with  the>icQiffiftemplation  of  an  infeariot 
-st^dabl.*:.ii.H:e  whoifoims  Jus  taste  ou:  the  iiaimif 
ftfabie  ptoductionB  df  a  Ra|)hael,  will  reach. !  nearer 
^toi?pei^ction  thaa^  he  :icoEld  arrive  by .  the  i  sti]fdy 
toC'«in*:)6lfe»ior  artist:  <and>;  for  the  puipo8e»fof  re* 
-ifeorkig  tnan  to  the  image  afjhis  Maker>  the  wisdom 
•<ift'4Sod(liasi  thought  fit  to  ex:hibit  a  faultlei^s  model 
rlibithftfioharacter  of  the  incariMtte  Redeemer; 
r(i  fBbfoipeM  dismiss  the  reader  ta  the  perusal. of 
^er -fedUiwing; .  narrative>  it  =  ma|j^  Bot  he  improper  ^  to 
.dpfini^  hSm  of  what  he  is  to  expect.  If  he  hopes 
"tazbe  amtlsed  by  the  redJtal  of  istnikiug:  occun?c©iee6 
aiaitevtentflil  !pas!iagfes,  Ite^  fipd   himself  dis^ 

.appoiiited^  The  following^ M ; not ,  the  ■  ihisfcc^  ^i /a 
^^Hdili  Jmstlidrgon  the  busy  stage  of  life,  and  exposed 
^tnr>gi!^ati)yicissitude8f  ofigoodr-or  evil  fortune  :  it.  is 
lH»e  pimple  unpretending  juarrative  of  a  dissenting 
gnttiisto^^whb  passed ,  his  days  in  the  retirement  of 
T^fla^tJOwttMy/ria* -tiranquil  m^itatipn^  in  the  exercise 
^  toosteniiaJ^pitSripietyiijandT  an  assiduous  attention 
to  the  spiritual  improvement  of  his  flock.  Though 
cheaffid  ni^trieigijy.lth^  benefit  tof  a 'liberal  education, 
fIhydtt«v«redf)fri^di:.!Wa  ofian  active;  mr 

•^iii5hixpiam«id>qwhi^br  prpi^pte^  ( I  him  to  devate 
iiBomh  off  Ate  ttmft|  to,  ireadisg,  flndi*n^hkd  Wm  4o 
latoqliire^ta jiai-geitfimd  iof  rg^ii^^  hufcj^sp^ciallyxjgif 
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theological,  knowledge.     Few  men,  in  similar  cir- 

i     •'   *  'i'V-: 

cumstances,  have  availed  themselves,  to  an  eqpal 
extent,  of  the  information  which  the  best  boob 
in  our  language,  on  moral  and  religious  subj|eGts, 
supply.  Reading,  with  him,  was  not  merely  a  liAbit, 
but  a  passion.  His  curiosity  was  not  limited  within 
the  circle  of  his  profession  :  he  was  delighted  with 
works  on  general  literature,  and  purchased  and 
perused  some  of  the  valuable  elementary  treatises 
on  science.  But,  as  devotion  was  his  pecilliar 
element,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  theology 
in  its  various  branches  was  his  favourite  study. 
Though  he  was  far  from  neglecting  the  antiqtdties 
and  the  criticism  of  theology,  as  far  as  they  are 
accessible  to  a  mere  English  scholar,  he  placed 
his  principal  delight  in  the  perusal  of  works  vat' 
mediately  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  doctrinal 
and  experimental  religion :  and  in  this  pursuit  Jiis 
attention  was  forcibly  drawn  to  the  writings  of  tte 
puritan  divines,  who,  with  all  their  imperfections ,  of 
style  and  method,  are  unquestionably  the  siiest 
of  all  uninspired  guides.  The  masculine  sense, 
the  profound  learning,  the  rich  and  unequalled  unc- 
tion of  these  fathers  of  the  modern  church,  exertied 
a  powerful  influence  on  his  mind,  and  greatly  con- 
tributed to  form  and  mature  his  character. 

Of  the  great  Mr.  Howe,  who  shines  in  the  fir- 
mament  with  a  preeminent  and  unrivalled  lustre, 
he  always  spoke  in  terms  of  just  admiration,  as- 
signing him  that  preference  among  the  noncon- 
formist divines,   which  it   is    surprising  any   one 
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should  dispute.  The  reader  of  the  succeeding  nar- 
ratJive  will  perceive,  that  for  many  years  it  was  his 
constant  practice  to  devote  a  considerable  portion 
of  each  day  to  the  perusal  of  the  best  practical 
writers  ;  to  which,  under  God,  he  was  undoubtedly 
indebted  for  that  habitual  spirituality  of  mind  which 
so  remarkably  distinguished  him,  and  in  which  very 
few,  whom  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  knowing, 
appeared  to  equal,  none  to  surpass  him.  His  sense 
OT  the  divine  presence,  his  relish  for  devout  medi- 
tation and  intercourse,  his  advertence  to  the  great 
realities  of  a  future  life,  seemed  scarcely  ever  to 
forsake  him  ;  and  the  least  that  can  be  affirmed  of 
iiim.  is,  that ''  he  walked  with  God." 

^ough  he  exercised  his  ministry,  through  the 
whole  of  his  life,  amongst  the  general  baptists,  his 
'  sentiments  approached  nearer  to  those  of  Mr. 
Baxter  than  to  the  system  of  Arminius,  nor  would 
nis  statements  of  christian  doctrine  have  given  the 
slightest  offence  to  a  congregation  of  moderate 
calviniists.  But  to  polemical  theology  he  was  not 
attached ;  his  religion  was  entirely  of  a  practical 
ari&  experimental  character :  nor  did  he  attach  the 
smallest  importance  to  correct  views  of  christian 
doctrine,  any  further  than  as  they  tended  to  in- 
fluence the  heart.  To  socinianism,  in  all  its  modi- 
ficationSj  he  entertained  a  most  hearty  and  decided 
aversion,  and  few  circumstances  gave  him  more 
poignant  uneasiness  than  to  see  some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  members  of  his  church  embrace  and 
patronise  that  destructive  heresy.      In   the   latter 
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years  of  his  life  he  (JevotfeU'^^teid&^fe'^^ 
of  his  time  to  comp^itioii;   and'fcfe' tfalcit^'oa-^Stf^' 
cinianism,  his  Directions*  i^nii  Eiicbtlrageihiehtif^ffilir 
Travellers  to  Zion,  his  Advice  to  a  young  MiiSisCS^^' 
with  other  publications  of  a  similar  tendentv,-i^ttti^' 
result  of  long   experience,  of  '  miich '  well-at^sfM*' 
re^^ding,  and  of  patient  thought,-^will  per^iiViSal^' 
and  enrol  his  name  among  the  most  usefill^'^iTC- 
tic^l  writers  of  the  present  day.'   'Porid  As'^  ne^*Was?' 
of,  retirement,  he  retained   a  keen  relish  fM^^VUM^ 
pleasures  of  society,  for  which  he  was  erattii^iftl^ 
fitted  by  the  gentleness  of  his  manners,  thW'atiifemW^ 
of  his  temper,  and  the  variety  of  his  khb'WlSS^e/ 
His   conversation  expressed  and  inspired  'i^^Sttn:/^ 
and  cheerfulness  rather  than  mirth;   and  Kj^''*^-' 
sessed,  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  th'6  liypjjjf* 
of  greatest  relaxation.     The  natural  tem^erSibeWt^ 
of  my  revered  friend  inclined  in  some  de^r^S^^T 
have  been  informed,  to  the  irascible  ;  but  whb  Wi^ 
beheld  him  betrayed  for  a  moment  into  laii^ttafge^ 
or  deportment  incompatible  with  the  meefei^  6^ 
the  gospel  ?    His  exquisite  sensibiUty  Is  abtitid'diSff^ 
Qonspicuous  in  the  following  narrative,  iibi^  cfc(uM*?P 
escape  the  observation  of  any  person  whB  ei](|6FjOT 
much  of  his  intimacy ;  but  it  was  so  diredf c!d  otB 
refined,  by  a  higher  principle,  as  to  become  one  of 
the  most  attractive  quahties  in  his  character. 

The  extreme  depression  of  the  manufacture  in 
the  place  of  his  residence,  was  a  source  of  much 
uneasiness ;  both  by  the  intense  sympathy  he  felt 
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nq'»  ^f^i 


for  thi^  3uffqrers,  ancj  the  degree  in  which  it  affected 
his  pergonal  resources.  It  ig;  painful  to  reflect  t\\ai 
aixiau  ''of  whom  th?  wprld  wag  not  worthy,"  per- 
haps never  received  from  his  people  more  than  £^' 
mpiety  of  the  means  of  his  subsistence ;  and  that, 
after  sinking  the  greater  part  of  his  scanty  property, 
he.  must  often  have  been  involved  in  irretrievable 
di^qulties>  but  for  the  casual  hberality  of  fhehds 
whom  his  superior  merit  had  attacl^ed^  That,  in  a' 
situatipn  so  full  of  embarrassment  and  perplexity, 
he.  retained  a  curiosity  so  eager,  a  passion  tor  study 
apd  inquiry  so  unabated,  as  to  induce  him  to  spencl' 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  books^  is' 
a  decisive  proof  of  his  possessing  a  mind  of  no 
ordipaory  vigour.  But  I  check  myself  It  was  not' 
n^y  intention  to  write  an  encomium  on  the  excel-' 
lent,  person  who  is   the  subject   of  the  following 

l^epapir,  but  merely  to  introduce  it  to  the  reader*s 

.".if    t J 

ajtteotion,  by  a  few  prefatory  remarks  ;  and,  having 
already  trespassed  too  long  on  his  patience,  X,  paiist 
]fld  permitted  to  close,  by  expressing  my  earnest 
psf^yer  that  the  effect  of  its  perusal  on  as  many  as 
];ea4  it,  may  be  to  assimilate  their  minds,  in  some 
^e^ee  at  least,  to  the  character  of  its  excellent 
^d  lamented  author. 


I       » 
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Early  in  life  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  sfet 
of  writers,  who,  however  they  may  push  some 
theoretical  views  to  excess,  are  eminent  for  thcSf 
elevated  ideas  of  the  moral  character  of  the  TMtf, 
and  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  contend  for  i» 
influence  on  doctrinal  and  practical  rehgion.  Finn 
champions  of  disinterested  love,  they  set  them* 
selves,  with  the  greatest  ardour,  to  expose  those 
reli^ous  affections,  which  are  founded  on  mere 
selfishness,  and  which  are  excited  merely  by  the 
conviction  their  possessors  entertain  of  their  havii^ 
been  the  object  of  the  divine  predilection,  without 
any  perception  of  the  excellence  and  moral  beauty 
of  the  divine  nature.  They  laid,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  vital  rehgion,  a  perception  of  moral 
beauty,  a  complacency  in  the  Deity  on  account  of 
his  own  intrinsic  exoeUence,  which,  they  contend. 
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is  a  separate  principle  from  mere  gratitude  for 
benefits  expected  or  received,  however  it  may  en- 
large and  extend  it.  The  originality  displayed  by 
these  writers,  at  the  head  of  whom  the  celebrated 
Edwards  is  placed  by  universal  consent,  —  the 
acumen  of  their  logic,  and  the  fervour  of  their 
piety, — seized  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  Dr.  Ryland 
in  his  early  years,  and  gave  a  decisive  turn  to  his 
subsequent  studies  and  pursuits.  From  that  time 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  the  relation  which  Chris- 
tianity bears  to  the  display  of  the  divine  character 
was  ever  present  to  his  thoughts :  he  delighted 
in  whatever  tended  to  deepen  and  enlarge  his 
conceptions  of  that  ineffable  original ;  he  delighted 
especially  to  contemplate  him  under  the  character 
in  which  John  presents  him,  when  he  affirms  that 
*'  God  is  love," — as  a  being  possessing  an  infinite 
propensity  to  impart  his  ''  fulness,"  by  diffusing  the 
greatest  possible  sum  of  happiness  throughout  his 
vast  dominions.  These  lofty  musings  were,  with 
him,  not  the  object  of  speculation  only,  or  the  dis- 
criminating features  of  a  creed.  He  formed  the 
interior  of  his  character  upon  them ;  they  were  his 
mental  aliment,  and  intimately  incorporated  with 
his  thoughts.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  a 
mind  so  prepared  by  divine  grace  as  was  hi^ 
they  exercised  a  most  [beneficial]  influence,  and 
produced  a  luxuriant  crop  of  christian  virtues.  He 
appeared  to  be  penetrated  with  a  perpetual  sense 
of  the  divine  presence;  not  as  a  source  of  terror 
or  dismay,  but  of  habitual  peace,  confidence,  and 
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joy.  ''He  endured  as  seeing  him  that  is  invi- 
sible." His  love  to  the  Great  Supreme  was  equally 
exempt  from  slavish  timidity  and  presumptuous 
familiarity.  It  was  an  awful  love^  such^  in  a 
very  inferior  degree,  as  the  beatific  vision  must  be 
supposed  to  inspire,  treirAHhig  with  ecstasy,  while 
prostrate  with  awe. 


{^Compare  the  above  with  pp.  404,  405,  and  392, 
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,    I    .!(,t7 

We  feel  peculiar  satisfaction  in  announcing  to 
the  public  the  formation  of  an  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society  at  Leicester,  the  object  of  which  is,  to 
cooperate  with  the  Parent  Society  in  London,  in 
giving  as  extensive  a  circulation  as  possible  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of 
sentiment  which  unhappily  prevails  among  chris- 
tians, we  may  fairly  presume  on  the  concurrence 
of  all  parties  and  denominations  in  promoting  a 
design  so  disinterested  as  that  of  diffusing  the  light 
of  revelation.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design, 
our  party  is  the  world;  the  only  distinction  we 
contemplate,  is  between  the  disciples  of  revelation, 
and  the  unhappy  victims  of  superstition  and  ido- 
latry ;  and,  as  we  propose  to  circulate  the  Bible 
without  notes  or  comments,  truth  only  can  be  a 
gainer  by  the  measure.  To  those  who  confine 
their  views  to  this  country,  the  want  of  Bibles  may 
not  appear  very  urgent ;  but,  without  insisting  on 
•the  many  thousands  even  here  who  are  destitute  of 
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them;  it  is  certain,  that  in  pagan,  mahometkn, 
and  popish  countries,  they  are  extremely  rare,  and 
their  number  totally  inadequate,  not  merely  to 
supply  the  immense  population  in  those  parts,  but 
even  the  increasing  demand  which  a  variety  of 
circumstances  have  combined  to  produce.  To 
supply  this  demand,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be 
carried,  is  the  aim  of  the  society  in  London  witk 
which  this  is  designed  to  cooperate.  Their  am- 
bition, as  far  as  it  may  please  God  to  smile  upon 
their  efforts,  is,  by  imparting  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  open  the  fountain  of  revelation  to  all  nations. 
it  was  natural  and  necessary  for  the  first  move- 
ment in  so  great  an  enterprise  to  commence  at  the 
heart  of  the  empire ;  nor  is  it  less  so,  that,  having 
commenced  there,  it  should  propagate  itself  through 
the  larger  vessels  and  arteries  to  the  remotest  exf- 
tremities  of  the  body.  We  have  the  pleasure  of 
perceiving,  that  the  example  of  the  metropoliis  hiab 
already  been  followed  in  several  of  our  principal 
towns  and  cities ;  and  there  is  room  to  hope  that 
similar  institutions  will,  ere  long,  be  formed  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  has  the  emulation 
excited  been  confined  to  this  nation  and  its  de- 
pendencies ;  societies  of  the  same  description  have 
been  formed  at  Philadelphia,  at  Berlin,  and  at 
Basle,  each  of  which  derives  support  and  assistance 
from  the  original  one  established  in  the  metropolis 
of  Great  Britain.  While  so  general  an  alacrity  has 
been  evinced  on  this  occasion,  it  had  ill  become 
the  characteif  of  the  town  of  Leicester  to  staild 
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neuter,  highly  distinguished  as  it  is  for  its  gTe^$ 
p,nd  ancient  respectability,  as  weill  as  for  the  extent 
of  its  establishments,  and  exertions  in  the  cause 
pf  religion  and  charity.  We  have  the  pleasure  of 
Reflecting,  that  the  meeting,  so  obligingly  called 
by  the  mayor,  was  numerously  and  respectably 
attended,  that  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  in  it? 
y|X)ceedings,  and  that  there  appeared  throughput 
an  utter  oblivion  of  party  distinctions,  with  an  en^u- 
lation  in  each  individual  to  pron\ote  to  the  utmost 
the  purposes  for  which  we  were  convened.  ; 

In  whatever  hght  we  consider  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  it  appears  to  us  replete  with 
utility.  Its  formation  will,  we  trust,  constitute  a 
pRew  aera  in  the  history  of  religion,  which  may  b« 
;^:tyled  the  aera  of  unanimity.  It  affords  a  rallyjug 
jgpint  for  the  piety  of  the, age,  an  unsu?piciop» 
jpedium  of  communication  between  the  good  of  g-lji 
parties  and  nations,  a  centre  of  union  and  coopera- 
jtipn  in,  the  advancement  of  a  common  cause,  whiah 
jcaiinot  fail  to  allay  the  heats,  and  smooth  the  asperi- 
ties, of  discordant  sentiment.  By  giving  the  most 
eflfectujEd  aid  to  means  already  set  on  foot  for  the  con- 
yersion  of  pagan  nations,  it  also  promises  to  accele- 
;f4te  the  period  when  truth  shall  become  victorious  in 
the, earth.  When  the  pure  light  of  revelation  onc$ 
shines  amid  the  darkness  of  polytheism,  we  may 
venture  to  hope  that  the  latter  will  be  gradually 
expelled,  that  the  contrast  of,  truth  and  error,  of 
sacred  mysteries  and  preposterous  fictions,  they 
respectively  display,  \vill  he  d^wly  and  extensively 
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iiblti  ;WhKit  the  Bdria;.'&Q6bt}ojpr0poaes;vle1b(i^ 
^m^mbeiredyiiis^a^iQt  Mtciieohike  socfara  nuugi^Aif 
copies  o£  "the  New;iT«8tanlBiiib^  iiki  ibraigdi'paitt  m 
df^U  misrely:  suffice  lo  grat^uthe  cimDsckjri  o£i^ 
leatned^  to 'adorn,  a  musexnn^fte  to  enrich  aitUbidiv^ 
but :  to  <  lay  them  open> )  if  possible; .  to  efk ;  clBssei)0f 
sooiety'oiQi  every  nation.  *>»What  incalcioQlAle  i^ 
neifit^r  may  be <  expected:  to: <pie8ult  fpcim  thducsoip- 
pietion  ofisnch  a^idsuqii  Wherenrer-'tfae  Ser^tsoBB 
:«afe  .generally?  read,  the istanda«dib£  morals  isKvaliBfaai 
the  publJjQ  mind  ib )  eKpan[ded>  a  ^rit :  of:  ipcpni^ 
itrxQKtedV  iaad  tb&  ^here^  of  JhteHectual'idsioiB&EsaQiih 
^ivably.;.e!silargod;riM  While*. Jifaey^^  contribfiteoitlidst 
essentially  to  the  improvement  of  reason^!  is^  pbrfe- 
sauting  .to  its  contemplation  the  noblfbslaDfajIfcts^ 
th^yi .  did  its  :  w^eakneas,  land  .supply  its>  A^cisxIciES, 
ibyJnfoTOiatix>n  bey^odr. its  preach-  If  .,^5(td  Hxkiif 
^\ie  onjy  true  <}od>  and.  Jesuft  Ghridi  whom  Jbdche^ 
-s^nt,-'  be^^  as  our.iSftYiour  assures  us,  "  etemaliiBfie^ 
to  adopt  efifetoal  .measures  for  imparting  dihat 
knowledge^  must  be  aUowedito  bethe  most  j^niump 
exercise  of  benevolence.^:  It  i&^tobe  lameiilnedidDat 
protestant  nations  have  beeaitoo  ;lotig.;iliaftteilfeife 
to  this  object :  we  rejoice  to  find  that  they  are  now 
convinced  of  their  error;  and  that,  touched  with 
commiseration  for  the  unhappy  condition  of  man- 
kind, they  are  anxious  to  impart  those  riches  which 
may  be  shared  without  being  diminished,  and  com- 
municated without  being  lost  to  the  possessor. 
Such  is  the  felicity  of  religion, — such  the  un- 
bounded  liberality  of  its  principles.     Though  we 
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should  be  Sony  to  ^administer'  fael  to  AatiotuQ 
Ivanil^  we  cannot  ooiioeal 'tbd  datisfaction  it  gives 
ais  to  xeflect>  that,  while  the!  fairest  portion  of  the 
^obe  has  fallen  a  prey  to  that  guilty  and  restless 
^a^nbitidn,  which,  by  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Pro- 
'{nd^Lee,  is  permitted^  for  sL  time>  to  take  peace  fi'om 
•the  datrtib,  this  favoured  country  is  employed  in 
-spreadiilg  the  triumphs  of  truth,  multiplying  the 
aoeanp  ••  of  instruction,  and  opening  sources  of  Cdn- 
icdakion.  to  an  afflicted  world.  '  In  these  eventful 
^inofSy !  so  pregnant  witih  difficulty  >  and  danger,  we 
-GonsideD'this  as  affording'  a  mbst  fiitourable  Omen 
jtzf)itiie)Ultimate  intentiohs  o¥  Proi^denbe  respecting 

^gj'ijphring^  briefly  ejq)lained  our  object  and  motives, 
,wecfaeg)lea[y&to  recommend  the  ^Leicester  Auxilidry 
^£ibi^  Society  to  the  patro^nage^t^f  an  enlighten0d 
fBublid,  not  doubting  they  will"  fecft'tAe^  propriety  df 
l^didg  their  support  to  an  iMtitiition>  which>  be- 
mdts  u  the  circulation  0f  the  ^  Sdriptures  abroad, 
fmmidsed  to  provide  for  oar  doiliestic 'Wants,  by 
jBdEtbStii^' the  poorest  pierson  to*  possess'  himself  erf 
dbh^'ililmluableitreauBmre.-    ^  ?        i  :^  ^l 

din/  lyu\  jiioi  ,j.;iiJ   i'Un    ,  f.'Tt:)    i-.-ii'    •'   ■  '-^ - 


A    SPEECH, 


DBLIVBBED  AT 


THE  SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING   OF  THE 
LEICESTER  AUXILIARY  BIBLE   SOCIETY, 

April  13,  1Q12, 


Permit  me  to  say  that  I  heartily  concur  ia  the 
sentiments  so  forcibly  expressed  by  the  respectable 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me.  .  The  more  I  r^ 
fleet  upon  the  constitution^  operation^  and  genius^ 
of  the  Bible  Society,  the  more  is  my  conviction 
confirmed  of  its  excellence  and  utility.  ,  It  is  matter 
of  surprise  to  me,  that  an  institution  so  admirable, 
and  so  beneficial,  should  meet  with  the  least  oppof* 
sition  from  the  professors  of  our  common  christir 
anity,  when  the  propriety  of  making  the  Scriptures 
as  extensively  known  as  possible  might  be  supposed 
to  pass  among  protestants  for  an  incontrovertible 
maxim.  To  imagine  such  a  measure  can  be  canded 
into  effect  without  being  productive  of  much  good, 
and  still  more  to  augur  mischievous  consequences 
as  the  probable  result,  approaches  so  near  to  an 
impeachment  of  the  perfection  and  sufficiency  of 
the  divine  oracles,  that,  to  my  poor  judgement,,  it 
appears  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish 
them.  For  my  part,  I  am  at  an  utter  loss  to  con- 
ceive of  a  revelation  from  heaven  that  must  not  be 
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trusted  alone ;  of  a  rule  of  life  and  manners  which, 
in  the  same  breath,  is  declared  to  be  perfect,  and 
yet  so  obscure  and  incompetent  that  its  tendency 
to  mislead  shall  be  greater  than  its  tendency  to 
conduct  in  the  right  path ;  of  a  fountain  of  truth 
(and  the  only  original  fountain,  as  our  opponents 
themselves  allow)  more  calculated,  when  left  to  its 
silent  operation,  to  send  forth  bitter  waters  than 
sweet.  If  these  must  appear  to  a  candid  and 
impartial  mind  untenable  and  contradictory  pro- 
positions, then  must  the  chief  objections  of  our 
opponents  f£^ll  to  the  ground,  and  their  prognostics 
of  danger,  from  the  operations  of  the  Bible  Society, 
be  pronounced  chimerical  and  unfounded.  Who- 
ever weighs  the  arguments  of  our  opponents  must 
be  convinced  that  they  all  turn  upon  the  following 
supposition — that  the  Scriptures  are  so  ambiguous 
and  obscure  that,  when  left  to  themselves,  they  are 
more  likely  to  generate  error  than  truth,  to  foment 
division  than  to  produce  unanimity  and  agreement. 
If  this  implies  no  reflection  on  the  excellence  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  Divine  Author, 
what,  I  will  ask,  can  imply  such  a  reflection  ?  And, 
if  this  be  not  admitted,  how  is  it  possible,  for  a 
moment,  to  entertain  a  scruple  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  them  the  most  extensive  circulation  ? 
To  dread  the  indiscriminate  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and,  under  pretence  of  tender  consideration 
for- the  weakness  of  the  common  people,  prohibit 
their  circulation,  has  always  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  detestable  features  of  popery.     From 
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the:  very  dfiWb  of  tha»  Reforn^ali(mrrigf)iija^jlMBiei) 
stigmatised  by  pcotestants,  of  i  evilly  4escii^tt6n^dS 
constituting  •  ,a  principal,  branph  >  o£;  lthe<  infj^tenpt^ 
iniquity.  But  wherein  •  does  the . ,  jriaxim/  :o£j<loul 
opponents  differz/fromthat  of  thepapiatecioni'tia^ 
subject?  If  aay  idiffevence:  ;i^n  be  »pesc6ixred^ /it  Is 
cjertainly  not  iti  the  'fia^«rtfi:l]|Uit;  in-.the  ^^ensioffiodl 
tbo' principle*  .The  papistSi  coaatend^thdttltbqcjooiij 
Boon  ipeople  are  not  to  be!  diitrustediwitlDtheiBibld 
at  a;Z/:;  while  our  opponeDfts^faissBttlthdtivtheyr^aiK 
not  ito  be  trusted  with  italaue.  >  'Tbe^  £)rlni^t  idstraei 
their  •  votaries)  <  to> ;  shut  their :  ^ears  a^aindt  •  tbdD-ivoicfe 
of  Gk)d:altogethj3r;  the  lattter  insist  timt  .i&)isi*dtaB» 
gQirous  ,t(ih  bear i it; ) except; .  in  inlmediatei  conjUHotiim 
with  theiri :  ©(wn^' interpretation.  Surely  tfeisjmus* 
bo  considered  jaSi'9ti1a.nge'langu;^d;(in  ai pliotestaot 
country,  and  mostl  offensivotopirBtesfeantJ&pir&r^  jiii 
.  What  is  the  reason  that; :  tho !  ^cmptutdA^'aaijfmaik 
be«  trusted  ialbne  ?  *  Why  I  say  ducjopjionfetsts,^*^  they 
ate  liable  to  be  milsinterpretted^tiafad  hwWestbd  46 
countenance  the  respective  dpinioa!il5rBln'd)^iaitiBfi8 
of  different  sects  and  partieisf.'  fie!it.sao)Wa»a4niit 
this  to  be  possible ;  but  wluit-'renibdy'^'danitfceodte 
vised  to  obviate  this  evil?  Is  thdiriitef'tOjbefBntifaly 
proscribed ?  '  No,'  say  our opponeqt8>>'i btatthey flkmst 
be  invariably  a^oompaniddnbj^iiafaotheiiiiidoh^i  Which 
may  be  considered  iti  the.4ighirrio£')an)(buthai]tse|i 
commentary.'  But  we  w6iuki'-(a^h>;agaitvy  areixTObtd 
judge ,  of  this  commeniaary  i;;  t  cfr  /aite  I  we  /to  reotii^i^nit 
simply  ,9n;  the  ground  lO(&/a\At)ran^  ao^  ugoaffthfi 
principtei  df  «[implicit  ifaith;;)  ^ttor  i/strianyilfe^^fiieiafqof 
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pxti^te^ijddgemeiit  perfiiitied  tk)  iis>?  iWibhev^pV^d 
that  I  aitq[Si  :iioi^  4;hi8  >  i^  ^  neith^  more  ribr  teiss  ^  thdH 
'fapeitpj^ndnbarefateed'  popery;  If  tl^e  judgemeftti  is 
t0()bei<^ex8rted;»at  all,  anA  every  thing? iiK  not'toi  be 
tadQenmpoli'tfJu^t,^ their  oomtnentdry i  livuist  be  judgefd 
of  iiy  borne )cviteri6n>' and )wha(t>bkn  tioat  :l>e  butitibe 
liciipiBireiS}?  The  •  Sciinpltixirei^\  musf  r  thesny  ^  aifber  -  'ajlj 
faec^pei^lediibo,l)befar&  it;iS[!ppssiUle  toi « fdetenjninid 
ohl.ttierii^allBethe&SiOfiitbei  coiilinentary)^ii<and  thus 
WBi  aTerkdrb^ekitt3K^he:}pi»csisie;poraft)fr£liii  >whi6b  we 
iletj  out;  thoti ( iisy^.  tUe  examinaitibii  of  >tfae  \  Soriptniresi 
Axioordiing  itoiilm  ^iewscof'Oturiiepponents^'iweaaiid 
entdier' tot adteiit}  d^e ;  |)riiibiiple  (of  implioi^  >  fidth'  )fcd  ibs 
ntnlDst/  !9Ktenlv;whiah(  iisr  >  bpep  >and^iaT09ried  ^epet^y^ 
im ;  me^.  .afce  ,first  'to  irrfierpreti  /the  i  SoroptuTes  by  !th« 
tofiUQen^ry,  and<iheBi(|ddg]er(^ithe{€dnmv8titary  b5f 
the  SciriptilreiS-^.jtTii(i9xia) th« jSirclfej'Ouii^  whfoh^it 
is)ibn(NDSs93tejjf(pin'je^Bi^  afnd  they 

vaayi  bQ<}afihed](i[ound>  it^^to,  all'^i^t^rhifaylf iljet^tti  (^^ 
b^  bdnaitted  f )that  I  )thei  ( ^ajdredi  i  rvohihie)  is  the  i  o&iy 
staiidian^  dfntruth^ian(i)  tdie^0ii|y  infadlible  direictoiry 
inir|)£aoticepaai)id')<i:  willilieqeisarily  follow  thiat  M 
etheccimotdes/ lo£  i  r iastnibtiou  <  imui^t: ;  be  tried  by  id  t 
2(hdi1amisei:}Qeiii%  AMt  ei^etf^  idea/l6f  giTiif%  it  ai' oor^ 
teotiAn^pitbl:li»ieQHipan€9fij^;oatt  it^^hidh  fan  iplease^ 
ifiiL^/bdo£utile)ftodi^abdui3LrrnI|iam)per^^  li  ani 
ipsxtddgithe  r  seiltim^nilis,  uti  this)  occasion,  of  every 
iildb^a»l  vidio^json^posbd;)  ilhis  i^  and  not  afaiet^ 

tin^)die>Tiedivs^f  iuiy  ipartipvikr>perty;  I  trUst  Ojdna^. 
mitheogtiesiMt  a^temUyb^^vUi  IdoHn^e  tUd  itijust^cjeiof 
kipfonnglhiitimn^  ntflectibtiiti^ikltpndel)  u^brth^ 
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liturgy:  though  a  ptotestaaMissppte^.jI  ^ji^^l^^  no 
means  insensible  to  its  merits.  I  .))^lieve  i^;^  tbe 
evangelical  purity  of  its  sentiments,  tU^  i^ha^^^idi 
fervour  of  its  devotion^  and  the  majeg^c  simpljipitv 
of  its  language,  have  combined  to  place  it,  in  ^e 
very  first  raok  of  uninspired  cpmpo^iticjp^. ,  ,The 
maxim,  we  wish  to  establist^r  as  an^ly  su^ci^nt to 
overrule  the  .objections  of  pur^pppooenti^  iS|^UQplv 
that,  which,  in  .the,hands  of  .thp^imnio,ttai  'Chili|iii&- 
woi'th,  was  ibund  capable  of,  de{i^9lis|iii:^  the  ,w^ok 
fabric  of  popery.  "  The  Bibles"  said  he,  "  the 
Bible  alope,  is  the  religion  of  protestaqts.".  . 
.  ..  T^ie  conduct  of  those  who  ]fwve  distinguished 
■themselves,  by  their  .opposition  to  the  Bible  Society 
is,  also  in9on8i,ste!it  in  .another  point.  While  they 
.deprecate  tjig^  Qp^:i^tiops ,  of  tlje  Bible  Society,  in 
.cirpulaAing^th^  Bible. alo.ne,  in  this .  country,  they 
applaud  this  very  iden^c^ .  measure  in  its  appli- 
cation to  foreign  parts.  This  appears  to  ^e  a  very 
'  ^xtj:aordinary  conduct.  Their  pr^c^eding' can  only 
l;te  justified  on  the  admission  that,  nptwith$tandiiiff 
the  possible  perversion  of  the  ^criptui;e  to'ill  jpi^- 
poses,  it  is  calculated,  when.^Jeft  tp  itse^  ^o  90 
good  on  ;the  whole.  In . this  ifistanpe,  it  is'.co'n- 
ceded  that  ifs  use  more  thancounterba^cps'the 
possible  inconveniences  arising,  from  its  abu^e:  a 
clear  surplus  of  good  is  con^ei^pl^ted '  as  the'  pro- 
bable result,  for,  without  sucli  a^  e:t^ectation,.K6w 
c^n  the  measure  in  question  be  entitled"  to"  com- 
I  mendation  for  a.  moment  ?  I  would  aslk,  tHen,  what 
srinciple  of  reasoning,  is  thati  wnicn  viriirjusti&  an 


6'^^6bit{Bh  *tD'  the^  ScH6tne  of  'actidri'  ^^Hich;  It- % 
aamiaed,  is '  likdly  on  the  whole  to  db  gb6d> 
attfiqtlgh*  it  'may  possibly  be  accompami^  with  a 
^Vtioti  of  evil  allowedly  inferior.  '  Are  not  all  thi 
catcu^^  of  prudence  founded' 'on  a  cbmpatisdh 
or  advantages 'arid  dfeadranitage^  ?  '  Hav^  'hot'  Jlll 
me^piaWs  of  fcehevoleirce,  which  hiVe  eVer'beeii 
Seiai^fed,  pfolcebded!  ori  a  n'feces^i^  coiiipitiniife^  with 
irbritihg^nt  eviiy^  w^^  it  can  be^denibnstrbt^fl 

riiali  these  'be^i^  rid  '^rbp^  to  the  good  likely 

io'  result!,  every  ri^qtilsitioii  is  satisfied,-  and  ^V^'y 
reasonable   suffrage  secured^  '  Ai*e*  we  tb"ii£'^t^Wil, 
aricf  attempt  nothing  for  th^  imprb^tri^rit  bff  *  our 
Species,  until  we   are   riiathi^^ticiall^ '  cei^lfaite  *  tftk 
ytkng '  ckn  possibly  spring' frcilri^Mi^^Mort^' bat 


It  be ''deemed  riecessary  lor  thi^'  6p6i^a^bHs''Bf  me 

fble  Society  to^  'ifurriish  an  exception  ; '  br '  that^ '  it 
oulcf  be  perfectly  free  '  frotn  that^pibrtidn  bf  iricbiii- 
venience^and  evil  wnich  cleaves  to  all  th^  wotKS  w 

men  ?  When  our  enemies 'bbj^clf't    the  dlstrJbiitfrfn 

^i»'it/J^'ti  ^-'i.  ^•■•>"j1  ii:in^i-i>  ^k*^'^->''i  axiic^'i:  ^  iiji-4Jti 
of  the  Scriptures  al6ne  in  this  country,  ana,  ^t  tiie 

«ame  time,  applaud  the  same  measures  with  respect 


to  fbreifijn  .paii'ts,  niey  surety  that  the  ^atrie 

^objections  apply,  and  with  equal  lorce,  to  the  latter, 

as  ..to   the.  former  proceeding.     The   obsClinty  bt 

iiB  vhfejLTlr//  ilmlN^inlt  ^j^fiUio^s^n  'Ui  uiiibmw 
which  tney  complain,  whiclf  exposes  theW  to  tne 
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dang^  of  beWg  inisinterp««M;'teaf  ^miiif%>^ 
wi'^ted  to "coaritenahce ^rrot',  hei«s^>'iftid*^fecM«ai5 
aiffe  jiroiferties  AVhich,  I  preStiftie' •'#*"SMalt'feotf^^ 
^^■'tk&df  tb'  asrt'ibfe'-'ttf' th6ml>''"-'Btit>>'^8iit!feg 
thieta  t6  ;^os«'eis  thesis  qtiftlHids,  Will  thdy^^ts^itli^ 
by  being  coftVey^d  to  diStatot'-eoiWtrfeiS'fit'  ls*'J|H8ft 
ttlndency  to  be  pronoUticed"pe*nJ«^u8'  ot'^nt^ 
afcfcordfng  to  tbe '  d^ees  of  latHudfe  iM'lm^ud^i 
Ai-e  there  not  a  variety  of  Sects 'fintf'^artied^^ri^t^ 
Cbntitient,  ^s  well  las  hi  Greiat?  Brft*ftt;^  td*  Wlic^ 
vife^Ws  the  pet^fsioti  of  th6to  ftiay-be'i?er<diElted^^$tfftf 
dfei^vient'?^^'  Is  th^  'information  th«)r^  afifohi  > te >  thti 
cbtffitry  doiibtful  and  obscure ;  and  dbfes-ifeliWidiie 
fit 'once  cleir  HM  decisive  ^heh  it  is  CbmnWrriidiM 
in  foreign  pitfe  ?  As  our  opponents  se^m  to  '^k&j^ 
pose  they  possess'  a  ValetudJriamfii  habit;  i  land  ir^ 
(][uh*e  a' very  delicate  ntiankgement  in  %hig^nc(iuntr|j4 
jferhiapfe  they  itnaginfe^  their ' '  donstitutibn  • ''  tm)y  ^hi 
itti^bved  by  a  sea-tbyage^'aindchafigb^of  Itiififf/  j'! 
^- 'Let  it  be  le^refuUy  rem*mb^ref4  ttesit  thie^ctofads 
insisted  upon  by  the'obj^otor^  t^'the'SSSbfedSooiedJ^t 
arfe  pWcisely  those  on  whicb  the  papists  ^hdt&ihskfn 
V^ont  to  insist  iri  theh'  con'troversy  ifithipiifotestdb^^ 
th^  -obscurity  of  the  ScriptureiSy  the  datiger^ihaJii- 
ihterptetatiori/ ahd  thef  feciBty  'i/nth  whi^h^tltey Imkjr 
be  ivrested  to  the  'support-  bf  h'eri^syl -kid » schismi ( i  •  ilit 
is  surely  little  tb'th^  credit >br^r^pponeats,4lMilt 
they  have  no  other  wedpc^riaT'tb  aittadc^us  withpbW 
What  have  been 'undeniably -iforgedrinftjifdife  tki4|) 
iof  the  -PfeiliStiiies.  It  would/ '•titi4ue8tidili«l)lyf;tibe 
^n'lff  okeA  tb>  thi^^tedUirttyv^f  ^*g,  draWtfiCproai 


^ig^r^yXemye^^m^  become  popuUif,,. whicl^  ,h^y,§, 
bfle^(;tihe[jpTiiicipal.  mieaijg^  jn  fp??ippr^  age^,,  jpf  ipj-|. 
?5*^yi»gf)t^er/)Tprld  W;th^tdaj:l?u^5,s  qf,  s^e^^titio^^ 

pj?Q0ee4  only  >fif€^iw  the{Porroptipn.pf  .il;^,jreaders:-77{ 
ji^omiffhs^ti^^^^if^  this  CQri:^ptiQ^,.jbutj 

tW)nScripturi??  .thfllW^^^^^,  flafye.Jjljqy^  .^y^J^o.  qb^. 
p0?e .  our, ,  pir9jCfp4ing,)  diJ^overed, ,  ia  th^  pl^pi,tud? 
^ojtbeir;wi€i4wii(  wy^  better  qorreotiyi?  qf j  .tjjf; ,  jllj 
pri^efl5^$itieft  ,Q£,the;.Jieart^  the  atfiach^jjejit.jbi^  svi^^ 
tbfe  cpiiceifc.j^.syp/9Tior  ui?idersl;^dirig,^nd<;t)>€)^^yfjfc 
§£7^^ge^ which,. are  the  proljfifi.^ft^q^SfpC .^fji^py^ 
^fi^)ilt^e'  lively  ,or,aiQles  .wbw?^^)  (?i9|d'fj?i?nsi^l^,,^^^ 
dp^aif^ .  4?§>  ^hl^ ;  to .  ia^k|9 ,  m  Fis»  JH9^R  ^^Iv^ipr^,? 
f^Th^'h^eiWrts  ^vkd  thee^rth,!'  il;>i^>tr^e,,  "decj^i;^ 

be  undj^jsstoo(iufta('pifo4u9^o,p;)}y.j;i;i  ^iia?dp  ;irjgl^l)? 
digqpoBedlj  fo*^  jtei,jp<>ift^((pjrt  ijiBt>i  tih^y  ..hasfe  t.l?f en 
^b|[iteimi«)©idlJ  imeins*  of  eaticing  millions,  to  ;i(JpM^f jfi 
iwMle^thay-.netYer^  a$;  &r  ;a9  we  know,  recjs^flf)?^^^^ 
sidi^r^  indiitYidifli^l  &i>mi  }^t>  wpietjr.  i^  .^^e^^e  (th* 
■BsriidritiistJiT3ftj^  oefehi^tingf  tb«sQ,»yoji?ks/f^ itbei.Mqi^ 
|iigh^  direfcta  i  oiut  iMt^sJioni  tpi  ^  [wperji^fl ,  source;  pf 
inuminatiiMij)addiiif >  i'fl  'JheK^Yiipf- jthQ  >  iL«or4  i^-p^t 
jMt^.'<3o«yi^ir|ipgi Jbtee lecHi^^  >  Stt f P^l, i^ppgratui^^t^f 
jfTih^dthy  «ponj.Wi^  .haywgifcnown*iirom  a  phild,  tl:?^ 
cjidy  StoipAurteSi^i>yfliirfai,:^ejp,^^ble  to  m?k^  Mvh 
a»fith(I(feithijmijjGhris1Iil;wi^e  jiintp  .gajy^yi^.  ,,ff  J^^. 
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Glad  imay  'biB^'piBrfectvi  ihorlt^gWy^f^ 
every  good  word  and' Work/' ■  "Whiitt'lf^^d^tXila 
tki^e^ipidsd^i  '^Yfd  >oth<^rs  of  th(^  ^  saoiie^f Iu66^4  I 
feel  ^'diffi^ltyin'iabbleding  t6<  tb^i)3d:9kraik)rii^ 
ijoM  Franci^^  0<boriie>!  that)  ^  ^^  ^^ildf  'i^ghV'  ^i»yg4^ 
the  :  able^t^  |of  |  oui^ '  oppbivents,  ^prcrt^^dK^^fth^t^-^d 
we!?©^  i«f  christian.  ■'•  "'■'.;<;  i'-i')''>i  ;ii  \(^iifii:ir;^riib 

ifoJtiiljasseyt^d  ^Bit  we)!ieL^&ffnoi^tm^n<t^  6^tii 
i^iJCicmev^h  #  fdr^ign  >  nation]^;  ih  tf^tt^«^(ti4i@4 
-df/'the^i  S(iifte'  pemsal  of  die -siacted-  Vcilume«;^''ft!bd/iifi 
siifypidirt)C)f /titfi^ro^iliffo  ;e(dvei*&a^te'i^^m'g^k  pSI^ 

i9a^ ! im the : Epistle  df^St;  Paul  'to^thie'^Slottd^hsl^^ 
^)HoW'  sballi  tl^eyi  oa^ll  •  on  him  on  trhbm^ ^tidyiiOfi^ 
^b  heliev£rdiij  anQ  howi^shallj.they/bdieVe'.^ai  bi^  ^ 
yrbom  theyphavdinotl  heard  ^- and ;^howJdl(afi<<tbi^ 
Inedi^  Avithout  a  jpreachfir :? ":» <  lEl^is  infetedoe  /S^eaitt 
ibo  ivn^  to '  be  fou^ad  riipoiL*  an  ehtiifk  imisoMOftoructioa 
f>£  the  piassagb:  the  apostle  imeanslto'diistin^isti 
betKveen  the  sitimtion  of  those  (who  iixdivt^eg^sifilf 
tmaeqUaJiited  i  with  the  >character  ofi.^the<iS^ioixii 
and  that;  of  the  persons:  toi  iwrjibm-ihisl  idf^kmpitim 
■s^BBy oo^Meyed\;  without  optedding  -  to^  detetimndi  0t 
at  least  to  lay  any  stress  > on>' the  »preci8ieroipode»iAf 
o^mmunicatiosi/  by  <  whieh* ;  they  ^  obtabi  edt  dt J  i  r  ( QTifis  is 
the>more  inamfest  from  the>iex<iensktii/of^iiid^fli|^ 
in  whicli  the  term  preach i-iMn msedi ^ by >  t\i^i. said* 
wiiite!ri:r^^f  For  iMo8es,Ti  sftith"«tdiie  SfamB'>St.(3Pl«i4 
^i^Jiathiniierrdryiicity  them }itiaUfmiBch/hiwi3^ihisiP^ 
'niid  iiYiiIiB>rSyiid^bgud  ^veiy)'i^aUi^thHiayi}?irrigoHk 


PfBSfcjj^nd  such  the  wwQi^hy  arti^c^s  by.  wWehithf^jr 
Bftifyicrfe  ^ ,  ilftnguiige  of <  scyiptur^.  ftpm ;  tb^ ,  i^impK)- 
gj,jtyf?«(4.?n^^ty  of  its  meaoing*  :  f  //  i^  .  /(>/) 
1  Jtje,Hf^t,;t>^  naUuraJly  c(wdi<ded,  frpav.  tbts  ,«p^ 
'»e^K<^ji ftfc^tian :  to:  thie;  BiWeiJS^fli^tjfiltha*  d^t 
^p^)^uj[^ . ,  iVfcM  1 1  idistingiaijbed  bj^ )  a .  mos^  that 
en^aiyi  1  :pw<WA'  iqf  .<w^l  uf^ii' .  tber ,  ptopagstion  >j^ 
Christianity  in  foreign  parts,  by  the.iaidi  of  missiwr 
l^if^t)  Ifsincwelyniwiahiitih^/TQSjilt  of  ;a»n  attenlion 
^nl»?j<;s>^erje  flupbja$i:wattldr3astif^  ,ttoi  infer^n^ 
3Jhf,i^endfl:Qf  jthe  Bible, rSoiiety^ifcigl  wtJt  knttw% 
^«ft|  ^j  iwar«Ke€^tt  :8upporter»i«)afi(jfor^i^  {0011381^^ 
a»(l< ftfei^t'Wyi flame ]  by  whicJh  tbey(:ftre[lanim»jfeed 
#jy:|4n4^| in, all. directions,  stinfaludating i  theiiv  at^cMce 
'to  rtbii  (most  ^deitive) exertions/ ini  the^  di^tribiiti^n^^Kiif 
^eftS^[iture6(btJhQm^i>andi  finrutbeislippoit  of  the 
sainifi^ of  thi^ifgospidl  in  ^agkn  oojiintiies.  ^i  fMheA 
wm  joompaire^  iivdthr  i  tkeiTi .  con^init ^ i  the  coldnessi  <  and 
))qid^emibe(>0f<oinrtr  adversaries!  to  this-objeciit  \l® 
^fieiseomfH^Ued  <tKk//perodiiveMthatr(th6  invidious /{rcei- 
fyxerv^XYm^  giiKetooneimodi^i  of  doing*  good^jistnot 
Mimuiy^lto  beinsortfobd  tor  their  pejCiaJikr  iattacbnlent 
io  ^t/[i)$('tor\d'd[eisi^ubfi  depreciating  ahd/deipiFessing 
'tift^Smportantcejoffitiather.  >fi'^  /!:  /j  I  «  -i  i  i 
^i  JMTfinit  t  inie)  i  to  i  <iiose)  theike  i  lobservaticxns  (for;  *  ike 
^^gfehnofuMfhichd/ought  already  tx>  apologize  to 
iha^^rea^ckaiblb  )>au(fiiBiilce«  t\  am  addressing)  wilii 
^te^yjttoticing  ^8KblneIt6f-  the^  indirect,  though  im- 
fi$ii^n^iadv^i9itag<^sy  i^likely )  to  result  ifrom  the .  e^a* 
Mb6ni^ht^iitedi4ihiigreiS8)o£  thiQii^blefSQcidtyK  \Xfae 
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direct  benefit  i.^e .. contemplate,, WMtb(^  ^Hitj,Qfri^ 
inatitation,  will  undoubtedly  he,  .j^eflp^^Mj^oi^li^ 
ini^ujmerable  nm)ti(iude^  among  all  p9,^0Q^tw]^,^ 
me^D^'  ol  At, :  mil  be  furiiusbed  with^  ^fk,  f^^^n^^ 
ofriperusing  the  ^acared  voluijaa;  \m%)^x%ttm^\{i1)fm 
collateral  advantages^  o£  the  most ;  ii^ipoil;^^]  J^|9^ 
which  have  already  been  .epcperii^p^4)rin  ^SLj^§i?i^ 
m^^y:  be  .  expected  ito  accrpe;  stil^  3  ttiop^ .  jlpi^^ftpf^ 
firpip  fche^dmir^ble  society  pf  ^hich^i^his  ,i3?.jj^ 
aPKiliary  branch.  Among  these^.iy^e  c^&notrpa^ 
0)Ver  its  ;teiidency  to  promote  a  good,  under8t$^i{[^^ 
among  christians  of  different.  dem>minations.i,^^ 
pretends  notj  indeed^  to  cast  any  light  pp  <ittfiiQHW) 
tions  which  have  unhappily .  divided  tha./ch^ti^ 
world ;  but,  as  far  as  the  objects  of  it/  aj;?  fioj^ 
cerned,  it  cons^ns  .t^hem.  to^  oblivion  .;^t  pre$^p^ 

a  common  ground  pf  cQopeyation,  ap^.i  ?^  f^^ftjMffi 
pf  union,  without  .a  saqri]fi<;ei  of  ^  pfiiiHiipie,,  OT  itfe 
surrender  of  the  smallest  ,at(W)-qf  tjl^^ .  rf spfict^V]^ 
opinion  p  and  practicei^  by :  whiph  ( » s^ft  i  \  »re ) ,  ^f^jljiflt 
guishied.  Who,  but  the  ^ut\iox[m^  g^iy(?r;flff^^ 
concord,  could  have  put. into.;  th^-,,h^piisj];9^,l^h|^ 
children  of  men  a  design  ^0  be^f  fic|i,al  ^piJj^o^kj?, 
60  adapted  to  allay  the  heat§  andyaniTno^it^jies/Wv^^ 

have  so  often  disturbed  tbe^peaceiipf  .^Qci^tjf^.  ajat^ 
disfigured  our  common  Christianity!?  .It.;iS'likQ;tl|i(^ 
'^precious  ointment  upon: th^>;h&ad>. that  xmApW^ 
upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's,  ibi^ard;  ,thatiflrent 
down  to  the  skirts  of  Ws  garm^t3,".:.It}.iS|f,i?J5" 
deedi  a  most -sacnad  perfupaei;  ajr^^.. while;  1  it  ^Kp9 
ritmndantlyi poured  q^\\  ini  th^,iA(i§iyi  ^^f  i^l t4Wife>i^^ 


Jr^^EtnhtV'htk,  i*fibgitte  I  Siee  it  asceMhg dn'cloufti' 
o^^lAce!i^e 't((y  heaven,  gi^ateful  to  God,  to  his  siirit^i' 
dttfi'^tti^'t^e 'holy  ang^^  conldeciiitMig  ^k  htippf^ 
sl6iiVttii»^flW\titigk!own  u|)(!m  it?  a  ^oiii6Us^Jsk)ve^l*49* 
Bfe*l^ai(rl«6ilS  ^d  blessings.  Haw  muteh  linatiitttity 
sit^ti^thfeiilSi  iattd '  di^ord  enfeebles,  tHe  sinews  olP 
^fflj^irfe',  is  too  obvious  to  need  to  b^  insisted*  otif 
iiW'Wa!S'l!bet^  e\'e4f  ^  petidd  in  th^  history  of'Gj^iWW 
Britaita,  Wheti  thfe  former  Svas  more  to  be  dfesirfetf) 
df^  the  lattet*  more  to  be  deprecated.  The*  Bibte 
Scfciety  is  a  solemti  and  pubMc  recognition,  ^alctiM 
Med,  beyond' afny  event  that  has  yet  transpir^dji  t^ 
cttiifbiitid'  infidelity,  and  to  expel  frbm  the  nation 
thela&t  teUcs  of  that  detestable  impiety;  to  shutu^ 
eVfe*y  6t*evice  of  the  infernal  pit,  ahd  disperse  bvfeiy 
Steiftt^df  <:he  pe^tilentiar  stream.  ^The  sophistry  ^ 
itiMeh  had  beeh*  ^  ^ttefceitftiliy  conftited  by  a'  buooei^ 
sSih  bf  abfe' t*¥it*r^^;  th^yhfeve  tetUf^d,  baffled,  frote 
ffie^^ad; their  ktrA^i^'^spientV  their  AmmunitidnJ^«i 
haJtiStted  V  iind  'hothitt^^  retriained  'bnt  ito  signalize  J t^ 
Vfctbly ^  by  "i  pUblie  •  ^iiMiumkht,  and  to  ^  embodjr^tlw 
ft^<icfeial^fefeh1lJme^  by  Erecting  a  public  trophy  fimt 
df^i^^^ilis  't>f  th^>  enemy •  This  idea  the  Bibb 
{^*i6t(6ty^^Hai^'^ridbly'i*ealiied;  by  taking  pledges  ^firom 
^  sfe^t^smeri;  the  senators-,;  the- iKxbles  of  the  land', 
^^theit  -^ddiot^d'  ^^a6hwtient  to^the  Word  of.  Godt 
«Hfey  >bafvfe  pwblidly lifted'  lip  thair  voice,- and  declared, 
inythei'f^ie  o¥  ^ali  ^Enr^ope/ that  the  Bible  is  the  rcli*- 
•gibn^bf^  Great 'Britain;  What  lustre  does  this  shed 
apdk  liur '  ^cidOnt^y i:  it  appears !  the »  grand  seminaiiy 
^f^ateffetiift  ipriadpleiii'Pefrbaps  ithttreiisinosiiigk 
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moment,  mght  or  day,  m  which  some  voice  does 
not  nse  up  to  heaven  m  its  DehaiT;  and  prayer  is 
me  grand  key  that  unlocks  the  celestiaf  treasury. 
"  It  is'  hot  too  much'  to  hope  ttiat  tlie  ati^aclfiinellii 
tb  ilie  gospel,  avowed  bytWe  wto  havecttBtJSi^S^^ 
in  thd  mmiifes  of  this  sbciety^wilflbe  M 
aii  tncf^ased  attention  on  tkeii^'jfiitrt^to'e^^^ 
dotitetits,  to  imbibe  its  spii^t,  arid  tJo^ie^^^ 
live^  by  its '  precepts  ;  and'  that^  ttiiis '  tfe  millerests  oi 
vital   Christianity   may   keep   pace  with   the  more 
extensive  promulgation  of  revealed  truth.     Let  our 
activity  in  the  cause  be  followed  up  by  an  increased 
spirit  of  attachment  and  investigation ;  let  us  ear- 
nestly desire  to  taste  that  bread  of  life  which  it  is 
the  property  of  this  society  to  communicate :  then 
shall  we  be  a  happy,  because  a  holy  people,  and 
this  will  throw  around  us  a  greater  splendour  than 
Roman  or  Grecian  genius   could  bestow.     Should 
the  sentiments  of  that  divine  book  take  possession 
of  the  heart,  and  mould  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants  of  this   country,  it   would   secure   to  the 
nation  a  higher  protection  than  all  its  military  and 
naval  preparations ;  and  even  the  rocks  with  which 
our  isle  is  girt  would,  in  comparison,  be  a  feeble 
rampart  against  the  assaults  of  our  enemy.     With 
perfect  composure   we  leave   the  decision  of  this 
great    controversy — and   a   greater  never  engaged 
the  attention  of  mankind — to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Supreme  Judge,  without  the  smallest  apprehension 
that  we  shall  be  called  to  an  account — ^in  that  day 
when   the   earth   and  the  works   thereof  shall  be 


biwntw,  and^the  .elfpents  shall  melt  with.feryent 
b^t— for  .hayina  linroljed  too  widely  that  yojmne 
whi);lidiscloses_toi  the  eye. of  faith  the  realities  and 
prospects, of  ^tefpity.  Nor,  will  it  be  deemed  nre- 
BUinptipn^.if  I  affirm  that,  in  a  dying  |hou^,  1^^^ 

^a^i,^^TJnk  ^  ^(^^  ti)ei^  ^p, ,  dirae^j(^n?,  j^  ^^jj^l^  ^t°Is^> 
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'  ■'  •  -  ■        ■    ■■ .  ■  •;■■■■■.  U  ..'• ,     :■■;■■       .''..''■  1  r  >iv[r 

"'^    ■'  *  ■  • • — -^ — ^w.    ;j-  .:     '.*>    /  •i!i'i'>v.!?ni 

^i^'bas  been'u$uaJ>  on  these  occasions;^  t«^<ffiA9gizeJ 
the  Bible  Society;  I  will  not  say  beydnd  its. merits;! 
for  they  are  more  than  equal  to  the  :  pbwsers  ^  <i6 
the  most  exalted  panegyric  :  but'  thei  frequcmcy^ofl 
thtese  encomiums  must  be  my^apology^  ftnr  isaying> 
but  little  on  that  topic  a^  pi?esehti '"The  sfores^ 
of  rhetoric  appear  to  me  to  'he  •'  'exh tostoA  j' '  while 
every  department  of  natui^e  a^  ■  ^f  ai^t*  has  •  beeri^ 
summoned  and  made  to  contribute  a^ff^hfeire  to- 
the  illustration  of  the  divine  siinpiifcity^<|h[s^'ipiSEN'> 
ciple,  the  sanctity  of  its  ofegectvand  'th^'*. extent' 
and  grandeur  of  its  operations.  •Ne^ret'^Jwafe  tB^re 
an  institution,  which  at  once  went' fiofat^  foi^va*ft 
in  the  distribution  of  its  benjefits,- and  >e]^ferte(iy 
such  a  reflex  energy  on  itS'ltt^^thbersfend' jfetrt]f«siy 
producing  a  generous  eiithusiasttVwhilchiJkiMbS 
at' 'dviery  step^'and  •is'^'riaised  to  a^  ¥fidnd  >%!Wb«i* 
d*g«rte^byie^ref«j^^^sh'«chifeVett^^        ^^<'<i"    ^ft    oT 
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I  consider  this  society  as  a  new  moral  power, 
which,  combining  the  energies  of  Christendom  in 
one  great  effort,  promises  to  change  the  face  of 
the  universe ;  while,  in  imitation  of  Him  in  whose 
cause  it  is  enlisted,  it  travels  in  the  greatness  of 
its  strength,  ^^  mighty,  to  save."  It  possesses 
every  characteristic  of  the  work  of  God,  in 
which"  tii4  'simplest  me'ahs  are  made  to  produce 
the  greatest  effects;  where  there  is  the  utmost 
economy  in  the  contrivance,  and  the  greatest 
splendour  and  magnificence  in  the  design.  The 
imbecihty  of  man  appears  in  the  littleness  of  his 
ends,  which  he  accomplishes,  for  the  most  part, 
hy^l^cdrnpiicaied  and  laborious  ^opserations.  ,  j:Qaipi- 
peteonoe,.  on  the  contrary,  ipkcts.  opwlence.iJni  tbe^ 
^Dd/  ( and.  I  pansimony .  ip  tfeie.  I  mews*  -  (White  \  oyt} 
pride .  i^  !  mar tifi^dj . .  by  ^^xcmmgi ,  hpw  little  yn^, 
oaiii /effeGti  byL!(llb^i;gmtest  iej95t^rts^itteec  Ateiightjs 
toudbbes  ;rt'li5ecret>^8pi*^ng,  kiafi^wnnplaly  .to  biflis^jy^ 
arid!vimpbe3se$5fl^  gingla  amotion,  iwbich  prpp^gQ-tQ^^ 
ite^l^iilj^lralg^  '«^ntii«i<uayy;  e^tendii!ig,;till;  it  je^h^% 
ike  e^Jt/^mitiy  jpfKtihe! universe,  and;  diffusely  .iW^J?!^ 
anA r|h^fptiiei^  r  ti^Q^gh ,  -iiegions  most  nempte;  i  from 
lift  ^:^0Jtigii^  fand  imo?t >u j^onscioius  of  it^  lOiause.  i  .  .  m 
M  {Qft sft^, i^in?iil^y/a  ch^rftc.t^ejrpis  :th€((3il)lQ.i :§oci^ty^ 

m^nm  iin^lQgowSrrtO)jtb^  ^;|Ilpy!^p^^I>te  .pf:[;4iyiB?. 
^Wi^iothi^ti  it.^ppieftrs  jW  me,,  it/i,wpttlii;  beiin^r. 
i^m^fjf^tni ita  f  japki^wlQ{ig0 ;  th^  . age;ioy ,  i  of ,  tfe^ 
SpMi  /lini I  ite 7/fir!^t>-  j.OQWft^ptioiPbo  .^s  ^ m^<;h^. , a^;  -, .tb§ 
^qa<^#e^^fflace.,  qf  |JJj;f»^dgncg,f!inqilfe  PmVi^^k 
To   fix    upon  .^li^fiWWSflfioefH^oja^j.^iyh^h^^^ 
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scope  to  every  virtuous  en^igy^  while  it  stands 
perfectly  aloof  from  the  spirit  o£  party, — ^whieb 
draws  towards  itself  the  best,  propensities  of  oil 
common  nature,  and  unites  the  pious^  of  «.eveiy 
nation  and  profession  in  one  harmonious  fantU^i^Hf? 
is  not  the  work  of  a  mortal ;  it  bespa8i:9;,tbe 
finger  of  God.  Its  direct  benefits  are  tooi  o\h 
vious  to  escape  the  most  careless  c^iiwrvatioil;? 
but  the  indirect  influence  it  exerts,  in  hannot 
nizing  the  spirits,  and  conciliating:  the  ,  afiReciiittiB 
of  such  as  had  long  been  alieniited  .  from>  teis^ 
other,  is  so  remarkablej  as  to  make  itadobfatfilU 
whether  its  instruments  oir  its  ot^iects,*!— whether 
those  who  share,  or  those  .  who  dispeom  il^  iwif 
nificence, — are. the  greatest  gainers*         .,       .,:;,! 

The  utility  of  this  admirable  institutioii;^  .how* 
ever,  has  been  called  in  que&tion,  its  constitiitiQn 
censured,  and  its  operations  arraignedL  Ta  ^vse 
the  Bible  to  all  classes  and  descripticHisi  without 
note  or  comment,  is  represented  by  sotae  as  * 
dangerous  experiment,  adapted  to  pexplex  and 
mislead  uncultivated  minds.  Excellent  aS'.  the 
Scriptures  are  allowed  to  be,  some  prepai»tioB> 
it  is  asserted,  is  necessary,  ere  they  are  com^ 
municated  in  their  full  extent ;  and  that  -^e  best 
use  that  can  be  immediately  made  of><tlie!!a,  is 
to  compose  and  distribute  such  selectioils  and 
abridgments  as  seem  best  calculated  for  popular 
instiTiction. 

That  some  portions  of  the  sacred  volume  are 
of  more  universal  interest  than  others;   that  the 


itttid^y  ^m''^^^'ii)\i,  ^is  ><^%-  cdjfteded:  -jtisfe 
8r»'ronetc«taroi^j0feri?  from t^aiidtheF'BtA^i^ iiiJ  >^k*yj» 
thoH^fa' « 'they  >  ^e  &\l  pl^^d  in  «h^  ^Saij^' >  fiilifi^^ 
infaht¥^4'«e  Jthd  fwJifc^.of  the  sitti^  hAAd.  •  >5Bu*f 
tdo  thifl^  r«strtetly^>tey*tei^y  tkls  jkliD/lis«^ '  p&l^/ 
vMchfWinM  exdkide  a  "pArt  d^UhfePVrotd^'df  ©dff 
from  liniwrs^'  iitep^ctiow  >*ii*  pertsfelj^  ^^^  ft^l^ 

dbi*e^te%iiy  dei^*ptibtt 

cbdlriii»W*r  ^'divitie-'cdmiiiuttfc  Wtiidk  ^mH^ 

mm  i^spm^i'k  right  'tcli^c#rta*^-^he<i^tr'^tit' 
God,  or  to  deaV^6nt>'VfMi'i}A^^'s^^^i^ 
yfmMr\tm3^AM(iY  ^'wA^maA  "pkrfehortj^i' -'^^  If ^i%e 
diMMt^''4ti '  1i^id¥>f¥B^tilafito>  'Wftis  ^%»^a#ti^&  -'^bi^ 
s»d^  ttrmaldii»j(:rii#^nM  it^'t^^tfl^  oM^ffglty^> 

dnsf^M  lDrr>i*p'r*febeftt-of^  «B/ :wei*%r^t  at^iiiilol^* 
t6  »niBi4w  hc^idfiy  intft  'caft  have  ftf<>ti^t,  %^J 

lfttr4nteip&pPe«ce;>:^ to^-i^fettdte?  ifr*'iti^de$8(ifcler '^ : '^^»i^'i^f> 
3i{rhebqudrtkm;K^eth^  >the  E^I^  M^'^ynigitM^^^ 
beodmipaqjicatsd  <  te^^^moHkind' "ii^^  Ut^e'^'m^^m^ 
distiDctHm,  oi^tb  a^ fpai?tierf»> c*as8j  wtoi^a^^sc^e-^^ 
Hudrfripamm  trfr scoxrfmutticaitirtg  r ft  kt  nfiui^h- j  tiffl^*^^ 
afid«lft^ikich>  pii^Njrtiohi^ 'fiisHthey  nilight-  d^^thr  f^,^' 
(iiifvOBly.ibcdetetmmed.  by » Itself. i>i^^  it  beat'  >de«^^ 
ddbi^dkittitaiabf  ite  bein^  ifftended  fi^  >pt^tti^* 
custody, — if  it  be  found  to  affirm,  or  eveflottPiiiMai'' 
muAegABbit  isnotmemio  fbr  iiiii?i^ysi4  cofm^tim)^ 
mbrOBuki  submiib  to  ^itotd  ^i^'iMiikiii'MimsAotf'W^iik' 
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legitimate  guardifinai  aQd.jtp  e^epiijif^l^  :b^f:pmjflg 
gKititude,  such  portions  w  tl^^y ;  :ar^i ;  pj^a§f4fff9 
bestow.  From  the  word  of  God  there  caix..]^^^^p 
appeal:  it  must  decide.;  it^i  owi  (^b^r^tf^rt/^tDd 
determine  its  own  pretwsaons^j.  .TJiu^i  fflWfJlli  W 
Hvust  be  allowed  to  as$um/e!;  tjb^t».>;if.^.  yfJ^)fffPffr 
nally  given  to  mankind  iqdiscriixiJiY^iif^y^.no  .pp|iK#r 
upon  earth  is  entitled  to  ifestifiptvitr;-{.l|pt^caijus^^.,9P 
the  supposition  which  we  we.^^^y.iqayng^,,?*}^ 
every  man's  original  right  in  itt  T^jaa/pqu^t  that^l^ 
can' be  cancelled  by  no  authqiKty!  bu,t  th9t.j(v})jg|i 
bestowed  it.  If  it  was  a(t  ^iM^.',pr<>]p[^u)gate(|ij^4^ 
the  character  of  a  univer^  &t$nd£^T)(jl},Qf  ^t^.^ffQ/d 
practice^  we  are  bound  to  if ecogniz^ .  it^ .  in  \  fJ^t; :  f^ 
racter;  and  every  attempt  to  alter;  it,  to  ipp^y^ 
into  private  what  was  originally  puJWjQi  ipj^opt^, 
or  to  make  a  monopoly  .<xf  a  'Ui:^veiii{iBal;^g|^n$x4?l'V" 
act  of  extreme  preaumption  t^nd,)|i^i^ty*t(->]l(^  4*  tf> 
assume  a  superiority  over  rey^tetii^  it^^f»; .  •;  ,j;  ;: 
'  Let  us  see,  then,  how  the  piaftter  r^t^nd^.  :  i  h^M^ 
ascend  to  ks  original,,  and  eKamini^i  j^^vipl^,  ^^pe 
it  was.  first  communicated.  . .  .>/..  iiori..t  nnf,]rj! 
'Though  we  are  aiocwtpmed  jkOwSpRff^  Q^r.tk^ 
Bible  as  one  book,  it  is,  ii^  tr^tb>^^^cf^^f}^P4]^|of 
many,  composed  at  different  pear|od*.4nd,|lpyi;idif- 
ferent  writers,  as  holy  men.  Qf.<jrodiW#r(ah^oyfi4'by 
the  Holy  Ghost..  =  .  isi.-j^rw-^K'rf.    M.:i;!>'>f   w 

To  speak  first  of  the  Old/^fi^jtamwt.,  ^I'jpb^^.QJd 
Testament  was  distributed  i  by  tth^;J^\YR  iq^  j(]^ee 
•  parts  r^^f^tha  {Bentateuch  t  -  th^ ;  €«trli#)C .  and  I  Jklf^  i  ?riFP" 
iphetsie'jnahiding'lsori^.bj^toaric^lj  QCKnpG^9^s.ff^)Wd 
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*h^ 'Hk^o^at)hsi  o^    Holy    WritSiig^,    oomsirti^g 

^iifly^  <!tf  1  iM  Book  of  Job;  the  Prciverbs>  and  t^ 

'V^M'^^:    '     •  '  '      "  '   ••  •     '  '-   »''  '.2      •"  »  •  ^- 

**'*With:  tiEfi^pfefct  to  the  Petetateuch;  it  te  a  mat^cf 

d!  rikttWety '  tftiat  it  Was  deliterdd- with- the  i  isrtmtost 

][J8fl&!icity,  £n!id'wai''tteither  mere  nop  fefcft  thanf:^tif>e 

^^liMb  ahd^^i^  of  the  Jevwsh  co^iHlbni- 

^Wealth,^^  ^ich  evei*f  king*,  ^on  ^Mb'  asceftding  the 

^3iit)ne^;*  Was^'  cfttelta^cAded '  to'  copy  with-  ihis   ovifi 

Tiitod;  as  ihfei  t)^tpetiial  hUte  of  iris  government; 

'^klid'eveiy  hedd  ^6f  ft  femity)  td[  teach  aaad  inculcate 

^dk'^fcii   chikli*ii,  iwhen  he  sat  in^iiis  houses  fan^ 

^^fieii 'hie  -Walkfed  by  the  v^y.     It  Wa»">firib  fMfd- 

i^lkiiiM^frdni  the  top  of  MoBDftSbai|^>wi1rh  .inefiaiil^ 

^'i^lehdbtii',  m  th^  hearing  of  the  whole)  mation^pm- 

£aeed!  teith  th*  ?emia^kabie  words,  ^^HearjiOi  Israeli" 

^'TThere^-  is c«urely  Ifio*  pretenoS ■  ips *  arepresentiaag « )i!t  las 

^^  dej^sit  vconiniitted  «o>^^H/part»pidar dase,)  when 

an  accurate'  ^^qci^ntance  with '  it » was  i  Tequi8ite>i  -m 

brdfe*  to  rfefg<ibt^>th^<pritlite,  as  well  as  pubKailife, 

^Of  %Vdr^'  f s^iteli**;' J  5 '  Thdugh,  iw  process  of  time>)its 

interpretation  gave  birth  to  a  particular  profession, 

^^^fcbolife  ibyfifweti  laref "  «?ty4ed  scribes  in  i4he   New 

^^A^iteii^k>>  Etothihg^  wte  ftfrtherHroul  their ^thought^ 

■^karf^hfe '  assuiajrtidn  »of  a^  ofighti  to  >  )^<iihold  it  irmx 

i^\Mi6^^f^t*oisfAlk  '  theiv  eiapioj^mfent  was«^  i  partly,  by 

an  accurate  transcription,  to  preseitrelbbe^piarity  of 

^^il^'^j^iesi  tod>'^%i'^  df^idate  ito  obscurities. 

09Xi|f  ^^i  dfesdendi ^toc^ the  i Presets,  we.  shall^  find 

"^liirif^^dkfeirig '  their  >ilistvudtioni^  and  announcirig 

'^efieii^^^ietidii^y  ih^^he^^^sbipilbgc^tiidniiei^tqiq^ 

cc2 
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descriptions  of  persons — ^to  princes,  to  nobles,  to 
the  populace,  in  crowded  assemblies,  in  places  of 
the  most  public  resort.  Such  was  the  manner  in 
which  Jeremiah  prophesied : — *'  I  am  full,*'  saith  he, 
**  of  the  fury  of  the  Lord  ;  I  am  weary  with  hold- 
ing in  ;  I  will  pour  it  out  upon  the  children  abroad, 
and  upon  the  assembly  of  young  men  together." 
(Jer.  vi.  11.)  When  strong  political  reasons  seemed 
to  dictate  a  different  proceeding;  when  he  was 
violently  importuned  by  his  sovereign  to  conceal 
his  pi-edictions,  lest  he  should  weaken  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  encourage  their  enemies,  he  re- 
mained inflexible,  and  continued  to  divulge  the 
suggestions  of  inspiration  with  the  same  publicity 
as  before.  Yet,  it  is  the  prophetic  part  of  scripture 
which  is  the  most  obscure,  and  most  liable  to  be 
perverted  to  the  purposes  of  popular  delusion. 

Of  the  Hagiographs  little  need  be  said.  As  they 
consist  chiefly  of  maxims  of  civil  prudence,  sen- 
timents of  devotion,  and  sublime  descriptions  of 
the  Deity  and  his  works,  it  is  probable  none  w^ill 
contend  for  their  restricted  circulation. 

Let  us  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Here  the  Gospels  will  claim  our  first  atten- 
tion :  and,  with  respect  to  these,  if  we  are  to  credit 
the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers,  'they  are  a  mere 
abstract  of  the  preaching  of  the  respective  apostles 
and  evangelists  whose  names  they  bear.  We  are 
informed  that,  when  they  were  about  to  leave 
certain  countries,  where  they  had  been  employed 
for  a  considerable  time  in  disseminating  the  gospel. 
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the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  were  anxious  to 
possess  a  permanent  record  of  the  principal  facts 
in  which  they  had  been  instructed,  that,  by  reading 
them  at  their  leisure,  they  might,  in  the  aljsence 
of  their  teachers,  impress  them  on  their  memory. 
The  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  affirmed,  by 
the  earliest  historians,  to  have  been  composed  from 
the  rpreaching  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  not  to 
have  been  pubUshed  until  they  had  received  the 
entire  approbation  of  those  apostles.  This  part  of 
scripture,  then,  supplies  no  pretence  or  apology  for 
the  practice  of  restricted  distribution. 

The  Epistles  come  next  in  order :  and  these,  as 
is  evident  from  their  inscriptions,  were  addressed 
to  whole  assemblies  of  the  faithful ;  in  which,  rich 
and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
were  incorporated  on  terms  of  religious  equality. 
They '  were  also  read  publicly,  every  Lord's-day; 
in  the  devotional  exercises  of  which,  the  recitation 
of  the  Scriptures,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
synagogue,  occupied  a  conspicuous  place.  We  find 
St.  Paul  strongly  adjuring  one  of  the  societies  to 
which  he  wrote,  to  take  care  that  his  epistle  was 
read  to  ''  all  the  holy  brethren." 

There  is  one  extraordinary  book,  of  a  character 
totally  distinct  from  the  rest,  which  closes  the 
canon  of  inspiration.  The  book  to  which  I  refer, 
you  are  aware,  is  the  Revelation  of  St.  John ; — 
a  composition  distinguished,  above  all  others,  by  a 
profusion  of  obscure,  figurative  diction ;  delineating, 
by  assort  of  hieroglyphics,  the  principal  revolutions 
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destined  io  beMl  the^hnilhm  '(fchurclb^^fromnt^ 
eftrliest  times  till  the  consummatiaii  t)f  attdthinasi^ 
This  portion  of  scripture  is ia iertile  imine 'of-erro^ 
neous^  extravagant  conjecture,  and ;  sujpp^e^, !  .bfi) 
its  injudicious  interpretation^  more '  gnaAifioaltiol^;  itflt: 
a  heated  imagination>  to  a  taste  for ;  thi9  inwrvelj^us 
and  incredible^  than  the  wliDleioftfa^^ew  T^sta-; 
mient  beside ;  insomuch^  that  few  halve  )h9enrfQ\mA 
capable  of  preserving  a  perfect  mbriety  And  ^iQ|«p^ 
posure  in  the  midst  of  its  atupendou^  ^.^^n^iiQiii 
where  the  curtain  rises  and  &)ls :  so  often> .  .yr}^];§ 
new  creations  so  rapidly  succeed  eaiojiii /Oth^r>  Sfit 
eompanied  by  n)3nriads  of  the  su^elic  order^  j  %r^ 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  of  vaices».,aiid>,j[;\)^i|i^ 
derings,  and  lightnings.  Yet  it . .  j^  su^Sk^nt^jj? 
rdmarkable,  that  this  is  the  only  boo]^,to|t]|ie,.|)^ 
rusal  of  which  an  express  benediction  iSia|;^]bKQd; 
^'Blessed  is  he  that  readethi  a^d. they  that) J^e^ 
the  words  of  this  prophecy."  Its  i^tpgrity:,  ig.  al^ 
guarded  and  secured  by  ^  fearfi^,  n^^swe,  ,def 
nounced  against  such  as  shall  pre^uiff^.tqal):^. it 
in  the  minutest  tittle,  by  addii%.to>  ca:;  tal^^r^g.fiw^y 
from  its  words.  The  Holy  Spirit,.  far^eQing  ^jhat 
actually  ensued,  that  the  peculiar  fef^tuj;fs\p)C,tJus 
prophecy  would  excite  the  prfgudiceg;  of  ^fne,  and 

in  others  its  obscurity  induce,  neglect)  ji^dgp^.i' 
necessary  thus  ,  to  employ ;  a  rspeqi^l  ^pj;^cauti(pn 
against  its  felling  intq.cpntempt.or ;pl^|iy^9pu^l^  . 
Thus  it  appears,  from  a  rajpidc(ind\i<?)^o?^.^9^  pj»y- 
ticulaus^  .that  the;  Bible  is  ^j  f;pn\i3[^ojo ,  j)r9ppr|;y,^  pver 
twbidii  *j4ier^:iW:,mx  bi^mw^c^iptrp^  t^^ 


sein{)tuve  is  given-  by.  inspdnation  of ;  Ood/'  so  it  i$t aU 
^^-^^fitable  for  (doctrine>.for  reproofi  rfcMr  correjQU09> 
for* 'instruction  >iniri^teousness^  that  .thfe:  wan  oi 
GM  tmy  fee  perfect,' tkroughly  ftMrni^hed  for  e}i&r^ 
gdod  word  and  woofk."  .' i  -  ),         . ;  ^       i     ;r 

^'I^  addition  to  what >  has  been!  aaid^*:it  i^  al^o 
pc^^lr  to  remark;  that  translations  of  the  si^cred 
l^ok  were! early) made^  for  the  benefit  of  t^e  u^r 
l^am^d;  in  the  vefnaouLar  language  of  ^the  countries 
iiito  which  dhristiianity  had  sptread ;  that  varieufif 
Irersions  in  the  Latiik  were  published  in  the  WeUt^ 
atld  the  Syrian  in'the*  East,  eitHer  duringtithe)  lirfa 
Af  the  =tt^stles>-w*  in  the  pea'iod  imnaediately  jStiG- 
ciiedihgi  lior  w^  it  ever  madt^  .a ;  questicDn?,  during 
VHe  firit'  centuries,  whether  the  iiispfred  writmgB 
fihfiuM ^b6  laid  opeii  to  linivfersal'  ittsp^ctii©b.  :  Tbe 
chrrst^h  Mhers  weve  well'it^  t&  hwe  ihoul^ 
feated  th^ir^ perui*al  ott^^l  sorts  of  then;'  norl^rs 
tfee  ittosft"  iri^lebf atdd  of  thetti,  §t.i  Austin  and  St 
Chrysbirtbto;  eftfei^*  ino¥e  eloquent  than '  whefa  ten-^ 
^a^*lil^\iiift)ldit>g  their  e^fceltence,  and  expatiating 
W^theit-' titilii^,  to^pf^irwms  e)f  every  des^riptioDi !  r  f 
^^^'•K  *k^^^fi^'^tiU''^rth(5  mtoo^  sin" .  bad.  -  placed 
^thst6lf^M''^hfe  templet!  of  i  G(jd^«  'aBd>rexalted  ;him- 
^yif '^'*bbV^  d!>5^hftt'  is^^feali^/  God,  and  that  is 
'ivoiM^^dp  i^V  at'diffferetttpoMdy  prevailed,  and 
^tW4''^^^e  'W^i^a-'tc^d  ^th^t  they^  mtist  be  eontent 
to  deWVe'-Mi^ir^'i-eli^bii&^infoiftnation  only  through 

"^'^'IsfW^^fe^fe  tey^^io^^  insult:?.    If 

%e  sKbuM'ifesetit  flle^  attetript  tddisturt>an  itooient 
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possession^  and  to  remove  ftiie  landmarks  Vrhick 
boand  and  ascertain  the  inheritance  of  om:  fathers; 
what  ought  we  to  feel  when  a  scheme  is  set  on 
foot  to  deprive  us  of  the  record  of  our  salvation, 
of  th&  charter  of' our  mimortalitjr  ?  .  Who  are  they 
who  pretend  a  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
contents  of  revclationr^to  determine  what  is  proper 
to  be  communicated^  and  what 'withheld^  as  though 
they  were  sifting  the  chaff*  from  the  wheat  ?  Is 
it  come  to  this^  that  the  medicine  of  life  is  to  be 
dealt  out  with  a  sparing  and  cautious  hand^  and 
mixed  with  foreign  ingredientsy  like  arsenic  or  hem*- 
look,  which  are/  only  safe  when  administered  in  a 
diluted  i  form,  and  in  small  quantities  ?  What  is  it 
which  has  lifted  these  pretenders  to  such  an  envied 
superiority  over  their  fellow-creatures,  while  the 
whole  species,  sick  and  infirm,  are  consigned  to 
the  skill  of  the  same  great  Physician,  and  are 
either  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death,  or  under  one 
and  the  same  process  of  cure  ? 

Apprehensive  as.  I  am  of  exhausting  your  pa- 
tience, there  are  yet  two  considerations:  to  which  I 
would  direct  your  attention,  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate the  importance  of  not  relinquishing  that 
right  with  which  Cbd  and  nature  have  invested 
you.  .... 

First,  The  great^  masi;  of  >  mankind  have  no  pos^ 
sible  motives  to  tempt  them  to' pervert  the  dictates 
of  inspiration^  The  Bible  ^  is  '  safest  in  the  custody 
of  tho^e  who  have -no  temptation  to  abuse  ity  by 
forchig^  upon  it -a  language  foreign  from  its  original 
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intention.  Such  is  the  precise  situation  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  Their  concern  in  reh- 
gion  is  of  the  purest  and  most  unsuspicious  nature^ 
since  the  only  advantage  which  it  is  conceivable 
they  can  derive  from  it,  is  assistance  towards  holy 
living  and  dying.  If  it  fail  to  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  a  share  in  the  common  salvation,  there 
is  no  subordinate  end  to  be  answered,  no  private 
emolument  attainable  by  its  means,  to  compensate 
for  their  loss.  If  it  be  ineffectual  to  enlighten  and 
to.  save  them,  there  is  no  other  benefit  which  they 
can  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  deriving 
from  it.  You,  in  this  assembly,  who  sustain  no 
clerical  character,  possess  this  advantage,  at  least, 
over  the  ministers  of  religion,  that  you  have  no 
temptations  to  make  a  gain  of  godliness.  Your 
religion  either  promotes  your  eternal  welfare,  or 
it  is  nothing  to  you.  How  far  this  is  from  being 
the  case  with  the  Romish  hierarchy,  through  all 
its  ranks  and  gradations,  from  his  holiness  to  the 
meanest  ecclesiastic,  few  of  you  need  to  be  in- 
formed. The  loftiest  pretensions  to  universal 
empire,  the  prostration  of  Christendom  at  their 
feet,  a  plenary  power  of  absolution,  of  opening  the 
gates  of  purgatory  and  of  paradise ; — this  gigan- 
tic dominion,  extending  to  the  living  and  the  dead, 
founds  itself  entirely  on  a  perverted  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures :  and,  were  they  laid  open  to  the 
people  in  their  true  intent  and  meaning,  the  whole 
fabric  would  melt  and  disappear  like  a  cloud.  When 
we  remember  this,  we  cease  to  be  surprised  at  the 
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extreme  animosilyi  whkh-iud  liDfiaetaf  rhasj 
to  the  free  dreuktioti  of  'the^SfciipUiiKSiToilBbtt^ 
cirt:uhtion  is  the  sure  presage  dHaB  dd$bciititi(AiS^ 
and  tiie.roeor  of  his  boll  (if  I  ma^riheAeilim^'tb 
pun  on  6o  serious  a  snbject)  is  butithbriinQtiiic^yo; 
ciy  of  a  beast  which  feels  itself  gojuled  tO'itUKbqui^ 
by  the  operations  of  the  Bftte- SoeiEAjff*  tTdcManit 
tiie  custody  of  the  Bible  tb  men  !who>  have!  ^sa/dtefi; 
»(id  vital  an  interest  in  its  suppresiaoiiir^  \ni>uijd;  Ise'Jtft 
iofnmit  the  lamb  to  the  caiiel<^  th^'wo^nrlfo^ 
my  icountrymen !  the  situation  of 'hi^  tholimeliBf  {kiiH 
sesses  noUiing" '  in  common  *  witii  'durS;;'  i  i  and  <  odr 
feelings  accord  ta  our  situajtioBS.  ..irHe/xs^ls^  fiic 
darkness, .  (and' wdl  he  may^);to  pretedtitlie^ideiaxT^ 
tion  of  his  errors ;  we^  for  lights  to  condudrus 
in  the  pursuit  of  trutlu  He  courts  the  shade;  t>to 
conceal  his  enormities: ;  we  ask  for  illumination^  to 
enable  us  to  perform  our  diitiesl  i  'Thie><bbok  joirhiob 
WB  are  employed  in  circulaAiUgv'suffideqtlyiaDlYdS 
tiie  problem  : — ^'  He  that  doetfai  '^iril,  rfaalbeth .  th^ 
light,  neither  cometh  to  the  Jight^-flesbifhisvdcBdi 
should  be  reproved:  he  that  idoethjitruiih,  oomieth 
to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  n^ayrbe  Jinade/fdanifsst 
that  they  are  wrought  in  God." '>Wiheni^the  Bodiish 
church  found  she:  had  deviated  tbo  far  fioio  tH^ 
religion  of  the  New  Testataaerit; to  renderfarBcoifc- 
ciliation  practicable, :  she  i  prooeededi  >  to  >  >  take )  awisi^ 
the  key  of  knowledge^'  by  opposingjefvrery  Iposs^de 
obstacle  to  its  progress ;;  and,  faoriAigi  avafled^  &ersctf 
of^the  ignoranee  of  the  age,r9jid'ithe  a(i&thy  krff^he 
peopk^^;tor<)estafa)ish;  herrclaivnv'tdJilifaMibiiitnp/fSfae 


became)  anstiaiidaiTd  (t6  hetselfi  Thus  > ^she ;  reckdenod* 
detddeion  niipk][ss]M  ;itiioi^  did  she  ever  feelt  h^nselfi 
safeitill  tthb  ^a^  was  oqmpietelyfdarkenfd^f till 
^rdry^eHink  dnd  crevicse  wis  clesedy  through  fWrhlch; 
» /ifayi  i  iBonld  petoetrate;  Thus  was  the  reign  «it)^ 
aupeistition  estiabl»hed  r '  btit^  Wei^  w»  to  attempt 
dirirecttal  bf  a  thtyusaiidith  part  of  the  fe^arful!  iiar( 
pprftles  £be  was)  guilt  jr>of^  atid'thebleodytrag^di^ 
she  >actied  in  the>  datrk^r^her  impostureisiy  opplre^dnii;^ 
CUtffeltieS^  and  ;inxipder8,'t-^we  should;  detain  youitiU 
Baidpi^t^  knd  leavis  thetale  JiaMitold. >'  •Snsfficeat^^f^ 
obsertoe^i  ^  that  i  tbis  inysteryi .  of  iniqiaty : « waa  >  founded 
odl  aiipDevalling  ignoi;ance  of  the  Scitptiureiiy :  lasd 
wsBS  )6oin^ldted  by  reduoifng  theiki  to  «  monopdlyJ  > 
^nStecdndly,  The  next  temark  to  whichJ  I  would 
i^qiGdsttyour'attenticNi  ifej  that^  heresies,  ha/ve;  sd^dom 
ot  .nevet^taken  itheit>i;rise  feomithefimas^  ioC  .tbf 
{ieopleJ'Ml/)Q]d'bt  theffail^ory^  jtraoe  the  09ri^i;(Of 
thel  <  prindpalo  itbrrupticmi'  of  ^  ehf  istianit)^ ;  whioh  .faanoe 
pi>evailed>ikt  ,tttfferit£b!  periods  ;>!  bnd  you  trtlL  uial^ 
Ibmfly ^  ^nd^' )  ithat  they  i  commieiDoed .  in  •  the  high^t 
dlasses^  ^almoiiglfm^n  >ofi  leisure  and  speeulsttioil^t 
tfaittf  ttheyihwre  the  i  product!  of  .peirv^ed  Jtigeftuity 
dadHof  uhsandtffied  talfeiit.;  li^apted/to  s«iibser^e 
the  pui^osei^  <o£  diinarioe'vaiid  lambHitoythejf  ^w^t^ 
^lieiinventibn'  of  (SpiirituaL  ^wickedne^s  iii  thigh  <  placiaa 
^heiCO]lmia]<alty^)teDaoipus>iaf .  the  habita  o£<  thiiilo- 
ik^^woj^  ^aotingi>rtQ!oif^h('theyl)Uavreibeto  trained, 
'A8eiiahW)Sn ' &^^tm^  iDori^kksvr  <imdf  thelaistntO'be 
n&lM  bj^;ti[ie  ilhisbos^ofi  hypotkhesiay  Qrothe:&]tse 
^dfin^bdiJSiM  theoryuji  ;Thei  ptioigi^ess  <)ff>0pjiafopr{b^ 
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fix)m  the  ihigher  to  the  lower  orders ;  and  it  is  as 
utiiiatordl '  for  it  to  begin  •  >  at^  thei :  :bottdciiy  i  as  '  for 
wdter'to? ascend  froin  the  vaUeys  to  the.hiUfi.    >'The 
doctrine  o£ )  traxKSnbstantiaiioH  is  too  much  at-iwar 
withj'  Gpmmoh  Bense  to   have*  origiiiated  with  the 
Qommon  peopleyiany  more  than  the-  doetrini^s  of 
purgatoiy^  aoricular  •  confession^ .  the  worship :  of  the 
host^  or  thb  infalUbilitj  of  the  pope  >;  (sU  of  which 
weue  gradually  obtruded  on  ^he<4aity  by  the  arti- 
fices of :  a '  designing  priesthood^  whose  interest  and 
aUibition  'they  promoted.  < 'Far' ^fixxn  running-  into 
these :  absurdities  of  their  own-accord^  the  peopte^ 
harassed^  confounded^  •  and  dismaj^ed^  were  hunted 
into 'the,  toils  by  men  who'  made  merchandize  of 
feoulsi     Let  but  the  great  body  of  the  people  be 
enlightened  by  the  word  of  God,  let-  them  com- 
prfchend  its  truths,  •  and.  imbibe  its   maxims,  and 
they '  will  form  the   firmest  bulwarks  against  the 
encroachments   of  pop^ryy  >  as  ireU  as  every  other 
erroneous  and  delusive  system.     It  is  in  a  virtuous 
and  an  enlightened  population>  and  especially  in 
a  yeomanry  and  peasantry  informed  and  actuated 
by  Jthe  true  spirit  of  religion,  we  look  for  the  secu- 
rity and  preservation  of  its  best  interests.     It  was 
among  them  that  Christianity  commenced  its  earliest 
triumphs;  among  them  the  reformation  begun  by 
Luther  found  its  first  and  fastest  friends  :  and,  as  it 
was  in  this  department  of  society  ^our  holy  religion 
first  penetrated,  should  tb6  time  *«riee  for 'its  dis- 
appearaxiceintotlher' quartersyittis  hfere  that 'it(  Will 
.fiadfjits;«Jasto>aDd  safereitreat. yi  i»   ^j    •  •  •        -')q(|u 
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An  ingenious  allusion  was  made,  in .  iyour  Report^ 
to  catholic  emancipation-t^a  Subject  on  which  the 
public  mind  (i$  much  dividedi>  To  i^tate  the 
question  of  the  expediency  <  of '  that  <  'measure;  ■  on 
the  present 'oocasion,  wduld  be  •  highly  m  improper  7 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that;,  however 
our  sentiments  may  vary  on  the  subject  of  emaiiM 
cipation,  considered  in  a  politkal  light,  we  tare 
unanimous  in  desiring  to  bestow<  that  mdral  emaih^ 
cipation  which  i&  of  infinitely  greatCT>  value,  and 
which  will  best  ensure  the  Wise  improrement  of  the 
liberty  catholics  possess,  as  w^  as-  clf(tbe<  power 
they  aspire  to.  We  are  most  solicitous  to  emanci'^- 
pate  them  from  that  intolerable  yoke  of  supetstition 
and  priestcraft,  under  which  reason  is^crippled  land 
made  dwarfish,  conscience  is  oppressed^  and;  reli* 
gion  expires.  We  are  perfectly  conviimcedyi.that 
nothing  will  so  essentially :  contribute  tb  draise^oiir 
fellow-subjects  in  Ireland  to  their  just,  intellectual^ 
and  moral  elevation,  .as  the  wide  and  uniinpeded 
circulation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.     '         r   h\'u 

Let  usi  then,  proceed  with  unabated  i  >  ardaop  in 
this  gldrioua  career^  Let  us  ende^^vom^itotgivfe 
as/;Wlde  an  ^extension  as  posaiUe:>to'jtfaei  vtratersiaf 
life*  •  ^  Let  1  >tl>em  flow  /fireely>!  liti  -  op^bsitkdl  ;to  >  the 
narnofW'  >  ^nd  >  mischievous^  j  policy  wbicfa:  wodld  <  'oovh 
£ue  tihem  il>i!artifi(Hal^pobl8;  and)  r^ervoi^sy  whei^ 
thfeyi  become  stagnant-and  iputrid.'  •  Let  us  join 
^ttr  players  wijtb  our  efforts^  ithait  the  word  )of  JGbd 
may  ihave  "  free  course  and)  i  be  glorified/' ;whatq<fer 
opposing  force  it  may  sweep  ^aWay  in  it&i^rogi^ess: 
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and  should  his  holiness  the  pope,  while  he  is 
buffeting  with  the  waves,  and  attempting  to  arrest 
the  current,  be  thrown  down,  and  his  triple  crown 
totter  and  tumble  frbm  &is  ^e^  %  Instead  of  feeling 
the  smallest  concern,  let  us  rejoice  and  exult  in 
the  sure  presage  it  will  'affbrd  of  the  speedy  arrival 
of. that  longJooJ(e4^  ,iaoiAienti  when,-ftt.  tkm  ^ 
cree  of  the  Eternal,  at  the  oath  of  the  archangel, 
Babylon  the  Great  shall  sink  /like  lead  in  the 
mighty  waters. 
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If  the  Scriptures  are  in  reality  what  they  profess 
to  be,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  the  obli- 
gation we  are  under  to  make  them  as  extensively 
known  as  possible.  On  this  subject  we  must  allow 
them  to  speak  for  themselves;  they  assert  their 
claim  to  be  received  as  an  immediate  revelation 
from  God,  an  inspired  guide  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  immortality,  '^  a  light  shining 
in  a  dark  place"  to  direct  us  in  the  paths  of  salva- 
tion. They  affirm  themselves  to  be  the  voice  of 
God  addressing  his  creatures  on  a  subject  of  the 
last  importance.  Whether  their  claim  to  this  cha- 
racter is  valid  or  not,  is  a  question  to  be  discussed 
with  infidels,  not  among  christians,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  put  out  of  view  in  discussing  the  merits  of 
this  society.  It  is  a  christian  institution,  set  on 
foot  by  professed  christians  in  a  christian  land.  It 
is  strange  that,  among  men  professing  Christianity, 
a  doubt  should  arise  for  a  moment  on  the  propriety 
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of  circulatiDg  as  widely  as  possible  the  records  of 
our  common  £sdth,  the  charter  of  the  common 
salvation. 

But  we  are  not  agreed  among  ourselves  on 
various  articles  of  belief^  on  the  diverse  modes  of 
discipline  and  of  worship.  True ;  nor  do  we  pro- 
fess such  agreement :  but  that  the  Scriptures  are  the 
standard  to  which  we  must  all  appeal^  that  they 
contain  the  in&.llible  rule  of  the  fiedth  and  practice 
of  christians^  we  are  agreed  ;  and  what  possible 
objection^  then^  can  a  diversity  of  opinions  on  other 
subjects  create  to  the  universal  distribution  of  the 
oracles  of  God?  Are  your  peculiar  views,  we 
would  ask  the  objector,  sanctioned,  in  your  appre- 
hension, by  these  oracles  ? — then,  instead  of  actitig 
an  hostile  part,  we  are  your  allies  ; — ^for  we  are  cir- 
culating the  very  book  on  which  your  views  are 
founded  ;  we  are  diffusing  that  light,  [and]  that 
only,  by  which  you  profess  to  have  been  conducted 
to  the  conclusions  at  which  you  have  arrived. 
What  greater  advantage  could  you  vrfsh  for  the 
propagation  of  your  doctrines,  than  that  mankind 
should  have  free  and  [universal]  access  to  the 
sources  of  your  own  conviction  ?  It  must  be  as- 
sumed for  granted  that  in  consequence  of  faithfiiUy 
consulting  its  dictates  you  have  been  guided  aright. 
Why  anticipate,  in  regard  to  others,  an  opposite 
result  ?  why  suppose  it  will  bewilder  theni  in  the 
paths  of  error  and  heresy,  when  your  own  experi- 
ence attests  it  has  led  you  into  those  of  rectitude 
and  truth  ?      Is  it  agreeable  to  reason  to  expect 
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that ;  tbOi  sama  ir^t  dball  bring  taitYr  good  ^t^  aild 
evi).  r^t ;  .  or  ^that,  thfi ;  saitie  foidtiflM;ain  ^i/vitl  s4M 
forth  sweet  water  and  bitter  ?  ;  i      =  i  ^ 

.  In  tfa^-^midsi  of ;  *hat  imhappgn  ^  diversity^ t)f  'senti- 
iiifeutfwhich>^Ti4bes;  {n-ofessingodhi^  what*  cart 

be ;  poDi^eivfd^  mora  'Unexoeptkmalfly  'r{m>p<^  '|hf^ 
tl^^toki^uktippiQ^  thatjtbbok^Jn  theriyeMef^df  M^osd 
ii^siIpral^iKtn  VTi^  li^li  ctiBcar>  and  ma^)jldi€relSi)r^  'ft^t^'ilf 
pe)d$e^.^(^Wei)l)(Wd(thairinohy,  WitiibilM  th^^silialte^ 

s#fi;i:;t6^ ofifftinciiple ?.  Ifionrprofestte^ng^at^iyitib&rM' 
iYfiii{fffei,«ri»f^Uohf<a  tooutss  >of)  j^Mic^edkfg,  ^t"iMld6 
pr^motiB^  lOtiit^  i^peotive  iview^;  6Ur  di^^i^mih^l&ril^ 
tenets,  and  exhibiting  aw  edii^ng  ekaiAplfe'  of^tWa^' 
nimity  awi  oowotdy  cotnbining  In  oiie  arhti  ihb  kkiM 
effQ^cfe,  the  interests  .cif>eharity^bA*»of^«!AE^f  .fto  :v.f:,ri 
.  ,Wq  ,  are /aware  ;thatJ  d&^tmotSt¥&'^r^t^  i^te^'^h^y 
a^i  ha^Q  .been^  d^diibediriro^t)^7iii»]'oi^bu^11tf^f^'> 
pretotion^of  th^'Sibii^)  l^df^'^t^'i^^Miin^  so  ^Qi'd* 
an4tei^avagaDt>  urftll0Klefei)o#'lbP't^{bH'it  M^  -i&lt^' 
been'qwtQjcb^fbiitvttsAhidifi  f^  M&^'iii^^l^rtg^^knf^ 
reftectjimfOiv  thatysdiirBd)boi^I^i00'^i«  h^^l^oi^]^ 
ari8e9,,from.fiartialllaQd>(d^Bfeotiv^/Yfev^  d('$^:i^^^ 
teutp,  ,whepe  v^ingte-^-passagiesfi J«avd>'^ffe€«^^oIe^^ 
toni  fi^pna.  their i  cohneidiim|!c>andv/m£(d^'  td'  lsp6a'K^W' 
lapgjij^ge  most ,  mm^i&omi  thS  tsboj^^and^d^sSigw 
of  rthje  wijiten^  nThfe  oprdpw /aB*!dMii>  tb  ^hife'^iS^ft ' 
is  [^].  diligent  andl nerbufeipjiHWLsai  of) ^tbe^  '%h(^(i  f 
wb)cih,l/fiIl,fiddop^rfiMl^tQria^  |)radai^>pilfipo^i^i^«^ 
asc92:to|ip   tl^  itwhiob>fji»  .amb^dufi^  tonieltteidfikM^I 
whffSr  fi^^.jQh^W^i9x^{fidX^  is  <%iaraliW - 

an4  r(¥^et^P|b(^Q§lrf  fFrcntdsa'ffuH  fionfictibnt'tiiAt^ 
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comprehenrive  riew  of  the  Scriptures  is  •the^inost 
ejBTectiml  corrective  of  the  ^mistakes  into-which- we 
may  be  betrayed  by  the  cursory  pehisal '  lof  ^  de- 
tached portions^  it  is  the  invariable  pl«i  of  tthis 
society  [to]  distribute  the  whole  of  the  Scriptaosres:: 
nor  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  mcoteistCTicy  of 
those  who>  deprecating  the  danger  of  this,  propose 
a  partial  distribution  of  the  sacred  volume>'wbeni8t 
is  bbvious  that  the  most  alammig  deviations  from 
troth  have  arisen  from  this  very  cause,  <an'  estibBh 
sive  attention  to  particular  parts,  without  advwting 
to  the  relations  they  bear  to  the*  whole,  andiithe 
reciprocal  light  which  one- portion  of  HevelotiiHi 
derives  from  the  other*  If  '^  all  scripture  >  is^  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctnne, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness," we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how^iany-j^art 
can  have  an  opposite  tendency^  dr'liow'fiief  With- 
holding a  portion  of  the  instructioti  it  afibrds'dtn 
be  productive  of  more  illumination?  than*  giving  it  in 
all  its  extent  '^  The  foolishness  ofiGrod  is^  wisqr 
than  man,"  and  the  conduct  of^hiS- providence  in 
putting  his  revelation  into  our  hands; '  without  i  the 
smallest  limitation  or  restriction, '-  affords  '>w  pris- 
sumption>  or  rather  a  proof,  of  its  tendeii€yt>to 
good  and  good  only;  [whUe,  of  the  contraryyj.it' is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  possibility  withoort/contto- 
dicting  the  decisions  of  infinite '{wisdom. «  Ifijai  |MUtit 
only  would  have  been  more  ibeheficiaL  than  ithe 
whole,  only  a  port  would  have  been  given;;/ ft)r:(if 
the    benefit   to    be   derived  "from    tke   whole    is 
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restricted  to  some  privileged  olass^  or  order>  without 
extending  toi  mankind  at  large^  we  should  undoubt- 
e^y.  have  been  furnished  with  some  intimation 
of  this^  some  mark  or  criterion  by  which  to  dis*- 
tinguish  those  favoured  individuals  who  are  allowed 
access  to  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  We  certainly 
are  {at  a  loss  to  discern,  in  the  adversaries  of  this 
institution,  that  transcendent  piety,  that  loHy  supe- 
riority to  :  worldly  passions,  or  that  resplendent 
«:diibition  of  the  christian  character,  which'  might 
induce;  a  suspicion  of  their  being,  in  some  peculiar 
mamner,  the  confidential  depositaries  of  the  divine 
secrets.  Whatever  pretensions  of  this  sort  they 
may  really  possess,  we  can  only  lament:  that  eitr 
treme  modesty  and  reserve  which  has  so  effectually 
eonoealed  [them}  from  the  public  view. 
:  u.iCrentlemen,-on  casting  a  survey  over*  the  different 
orders^  into  which  society  is  distributed,  I  am  at  an 
utteil ) :  Idss  to  6x  ort^  any .  description  of  persons, 
whoi  are  Jikeljr  to^be  injured  by  the  most  exteiisive 
^perusal  of.thdword  of  God.  The  poor,  we  miiy 
be  jcertaiu^vwpUi  sustain  no  injury  from  their  attenn 
tjSonjitaiiUr/bodk>i  which,  while  [it]  inculcates^  .under 
the  mostly atvful  sanctions,  the  practice. df  honesty, 
indwa((rr|f> '  frugality,  subordination;  to  lawful  autho- 
rity, Qontentmenifi;  a»d,  ilesdgnation  to  the  allatmc^ts 
ciljPcroviwksiicei  elevaliesi  f;hem  to  thet  hope  of/'iaa 
tiid(iiemtdtceincDniiptibley.;imde§kdi^  and  that  ^iade& 
ntit  naTtey'j!!  anbobk^iwhich  a*  once  secures  the 
obseryance  1.  of  the  duties  which  attach  to  an  infe- 
rior eoiiditkm^  and  almost:  annihilates  itsieviils,  by 
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opening  their  prospects  into  a  state,  where  ilU  Hffii 
inequalities  of  fortune  will  vanish,  and  the  ,  ob- 
scurest and  most  neglected  piety  shall  be  crowded 
with  eternal  glory.  "  The  poor  man  rejoices  that 
he  is  exalted;"  and,  while  he  views  himself  ^as  i\^f^ 
member  of  Christ,  and  the  heir  of  a  bl^s$e|l 
immortality,  he  can  look  with  undissembled  pit|^ 
on  the  frivolous  distinctions,  the  fruitless  agitfitions, 
and  the  fugitive  enjoyments  of  the  most  eminent 
and  the  most  prosperous  of  those  who  have  their 
portion  in  this  world.  The  poor  man  will  sustain 
no  injury,  by  exchanging  the  vexations  of  envy  for 
the  quiet  of  a  good  conscience,  and  fruitless  repin* 
ings  for  the  consolations  of  religious  hope.  Th|9 
less  is  his  portion  in  this  life,  the  more  ardently 
will  he  cherish  and  embrace  the  promise  of  a  better, 
while  the  hope  of  that  better  exerts  a  reciprocal 
influence,  in  prompting  him  to  discharge  the  duties, 
and  reconciling  him  to  the  evils,  which  are  insepa- 
rable from  the  present.  The  Bible  is  the  treasury 
of  the  poor,  the  solace  of  the  sick,  and  the  support 
of  the  dying ;  and,  while  other  books  may  amuse 
and  instruct  in  a  leisure  hour,  it  is  the  peculiar 
triumph  of  that  book  to  create  light  in  the  _  midst 
of  darkness,  to  alleviate  the  sorrow  which  admits 
of  no  other  alleviation,  to  direct  a  beam  of  hope  to 
the  heart  which  no  [other]  topic  of  consolation, can 
reach ;  while  guilt,  despair,  and  death,  vanish  at  the 
touch  of  its  holy  inspiration.  There  is  something 
in  the  spirit  and  diction  of  the  Bible,  which  ^  is 
found  peculiarly  adapted  to  arrest  the  attention ,  df 
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the  plainest  and  most  uncultirated  minds.  The 
simple  structure  of  its  sentences,  combined  with  a 
lofty  spirit  of  poetry, — ^its  familiar  allusions  to  the 
scenes  of  nature,  and  the  transactions  of  common 
life, — the  delightful  intermixture  of  narration  with 
the  doctrinal  and  preceptive  parts,— and  the  profu- 
sion of  miraculous  facts,  which  convert  it  into  a 
sort  of  enchanted  ground, — ^its  constant  advertence 
to  the  Deity,  whose  perfections  it  renders  almost 
visible  and  palpable,— unite  in  bestowing  upon  it  an 
interest  which  attaches  to  no  other  performance^ 
and  which,  after  assiduous  and  repeated  perusal> 
iiivests  it  with  much  of  the  chann  of  novelty: 
like  the  great  orb  of  day,  at  which  we  are  wont 
to  gaze  with  unabated  astonishment  from  infancy 
tp  old  age.  What  other  book  besides  the  Bible 
could  be  heard  in  public  assemblies  from  year  to 
year,  with  an  attention  that  never  tires,  and  an 
interest  that  never  cloys?  With  few  exceptions, 
let  a  portion  of  the  sacred  volume  be  recited  in  a 
mixed  multitude,  and  though  it  has  been  heard  a 
thousand  times,  a  universal  stillness  ensues,  every 
eye  is  fixed,  and  every  ear  is  awake  and  attentive. 

•'Id'"' 

Select,  if  you  can,  any  other  composition,  and  let 
it  be  rendered  equally  familiar  to  the  mind,  and  see 
whether  It  will  produce  this  effect. 

'  T^e "  importance  of  attaching  a  distinct  sanction 
to  the  rules  of  moral  conduct  is  immediately 
obvious;  apaq.  whatever  eloquence  may  be  em- 
ployeo  m^  painting  the  beauty  of  virtuei  and  the 
odious  deJformity  of  vice,  will  have  litlile'  influetice 
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in  the  moment  of  temptation,  and  in  the  conflicts 
of  passion,  upon  the  most  cultivated  minds,  and 
on  those  of  an  inferior  description,  none  at  all. 
These  topics  appeal  to  feelings  which  are  feeble 
and  evanescent,  while  the  passions  to  which  they 
are  opposed  are  violent  and  intense.  Nothing 
short  of  a  ^'Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  accompanied 
and  enforced  with  the  prospect  of  eternal  happi- 
ness or  misery,  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  the 
practice  of  what  is  right,  when  vice  and  crime  are 
recommended  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  or 
the  promise  of  immediate  advantage.  But  it  is 
the  word  of  God  only  to  which  the  sanction  of  his 
authority  is  attached,  and  which  incessantly  reixiinds 
us,  that  the  lessons  which  it  teaches  are  not  merely 
the  dictates  of  reason,  but  the  voice  of  God.  In 
human  instructions,  however  excellent,  there  naust 
of  necessity  be  a  separation ;  the  instruction  is,,  [in] 
qne  place,  the  sanction  in  another :  in  the ,  Scrip- 
tures,  and  in  the  Scriptures  alone,  they  are  com- 
bined and  incorporated.  Here,  it  is  not  a  man 
addressing  his  exhortations  to  a  fellow-creature; 
it  is  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  the  Jud^e  of  the 
universe,  speaking  from  heaven,  and  grappling -with 
the  conscience  of  the  moral  and  accountable  being 
which  he  has  formed.  Let  this  persuasion  be 
really  and  deeply  felt,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord,  is 
''quick  and  powerftil,  sharper  than  a  two-edged 
sword."  There  is  no  room  for  evasion,  no  pretext 
for  [inattention],  and  no  possibility  of  escape,  ex- 
cept [by]  immediate  compliance  and  submission. 
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In  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  new 
seminary,  intended  to  be  established  near  LondoiJ, 
for  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  christi£ili 
inihistry,  we  are  desirous  of  presenting  a  short 
account  of  the  motives  by  which  we  are '  actuated, 
and  the  objects  we  have  in  view. 

We  beg  leave  to  premise,  that  nothing  is  far- 
ther from  our  intention  than  to  interfere'  With 
the  respectable  seminaries  already  subsisting,  fi'bii 
which  the  church  of  Christ  has  derived  essential 
benefit.  We  congratulate  the  public  on  thfeir 
institution,  rejoice  in  their  prosperity,  and  feel  a 
cordial  concurrence  with  the  views  of  their  gme- 
rous  patrons  and  supporters.  We  are  petsuad^cl, 
however,  that  the  grouiid  is  not  yet  so  fully  occu- 
pied as  to  leave  no  room   for  a  farther  extension 

bif  the  means  of  instruction  to  students  in  theology; 

•  -■'.),»  .      '  ■  • .    . 

and  fliat,   among  the    churches    of    the    Baptist 
dendiliination,  at  least;   at   difficulty  ik  frei^neiitly 
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experienced  in  procuring  young  men  possessed 
of  those  qualifications  which  the  state  of  society 
renders  desirable.  Having  been  supplied  by  tbe 
noble  munificence  of  a  worthy  individual^  with  a 
house  and  premises  at  Stepney,  well  fitted  for  an 
academy,  we  are  desirous  of  realizing  the^lfi>exal 
intentions  of  the  donor,  by  earr||ring.  info  €xemitidD 
the  plan  ioC  public  utility  he^hte  nteditated.!  5;  t>n(fi 
At  this  period,  no  apology  can  be  neoestary  ik 
attempting  to  assist  young  men,  designed  for  the 
ministry,  in  the  acquisition  of  such  brancheis  of 
knowledge  as  may  qualify  them  more  completely 
for  the  successful  discharge  of  that  sacred  fiino- 
tion:  since,  whatever  pr^udides  un&vourabkt  to 
learning  may  have  formerly  prevailed  in  serioiB 
minds,  they  appear  to  have  subsided,  and  chrfe*- 
tians  in  general  admit  the  propriety  of  ehlisting 
hterature  in  the  service  of  religion.  Prom  thi 
recent  multiplication  of  theological  seminaries 
among  prOtestant  dissenters,  such  an  inferenbe 
may  be  fairly  deduced.  While  we  assert  the  ab* 
solute  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  for  evfery  sayineg 
purpose,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  usefulness  of 
the  knowledge  derived  firom  books,  in  unfolding 
many  of  its  obscurities,  explaining  many  of  its 
allusions,  and  producing  more  fuUy  to  the  view 
the  inestimable  treasure  it  contains.  The  ^leiary 
truths  of  revelation,  it  is  acknowledged>  offer  theifl^ 
selves  at  first  view  in  the  sacred  volume  ;■  but  thieve 
aire  latent  riches  and  gems  of  inestimable  va}ue> 
¥rhich  can  be  brought  to  light  oiily  by  *& 'deep^ 
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an4  more  laborious  research.  There  are  number- 
less exquisite  harmonies  and  retired  beauties  in 
the  scheme  of  revelation,  which  are  rarely  dis- 
covered without  the  union  of  great  industry  with 
cultivated  talent.  A  collection  of  writings^  com- 
posed on  various  occasions^  and  at  remote  intervals 
of  time^  including  detached  portions  of  history  the 
most  ancient^  and  of  poetry  awfully  sublime^;  but 
often  obscure, — a  book  containing  continual  allu- 
sions to  manners  unknown  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  to  institutions  which  have  long  ceased 
to  exist, — ^must  demand  all  the  aid  that  ingenuity 
and  learning  can  bring  towards,  its  elucidation. 

The  light  of  revelation,  it  should  be  remembered^ 
is  not  opposite  to  the  light  of  reason  i  the  former 
presupposes  the  latter ;  they  are  both  emanations 
from  the  same  source ;  and  the  discoveries  of  the 
Bible,  however  supernatural,  are  addressed  to  thd 
understanding,  the  only  medium  of  information 
whether  human  or  divme.  Revealed  religion  is 
not  a  cloud  which  overshadows  reason;  it  is  a 
ai;^rior  illumination  designed  to  perfect  its  exer- 
cise, and  supply  its  deficiencies.  Since  truth  is 
always  consistent  with  itself,  it  can  never  suffer 
from  the  most  enlarged  exertion  of  the  intellectual 
powers^  provided  those  powers  be  regulated  by  a 
spirit'  iof  dutiful  submission  to  the  oracles  of  God. 
The  evidences,  of  Christianity  challenge  the  most 
rigid*  ^ex&mination  ;  the  more  accurate  and  ex- 
ttaD»ve  the  inquiry.  Hie  more  convindqg  will 
th^  appear.    Unexpected   coincidences    between 
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inspired  history  and  the  motet  utididputed  reniafins 
of  antiquity  will  present  themselvel3> ' -^uid  sftnMfig 
analogies  be  perceived  between  the  coarse  'of  pttj^ 
vidence  and  the  supretne  eec^nomy  df  giraxie.  j-'lfce' 
gradual  derelopemetit  of  the  plati  of  reVehthni 
together  with  the  dependence  of'  its^i^V€tid^<pai^ 
on  each  other^  and  the  pierfett  cfdMist^hey  ctfitU^ 
\i^hole,  win  employ '  and  ^rtfimtd  the'  J  d^^i^t  iri vesi^ 
tigatibn.  In  proof  of  the  asisiisttttiCe  teligion'  may 
derive  from  learning,  rightly  directed,- we  i^peitt 
to  the  writings  of  an  Usher,  a  Newt0ii>:atid'^fl 
Bir^nt;  tb  the  ancient  apologists  of  <ehristid&i<^^ 
^ho,  by  means  of  it,  unmasked  the  deformities  i^if 
polytheism;  to  the  reformen$,  whom  it  ta^igbt*  to 
remove  the  sacred  volume  from  the  dust  and 'ob- 
scurity of  cloisters,  and  eithibit  it  in  the  diaiects 
of  Europe ;  and  to  the  victorious  impiigners  df  infir 
delity  in  modern  times.  Sufch  are  the  spoils  wfaick 
sanctified  learning  has  won  frt)th'  superstition .  and 
impiety,  the  common  enemies  of' ?Ck)d  and  man. 
Nor  must  we  forget  to  notice,  among  the  most 
precious  fruits  of  cultivated  reasony  i^A^^  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  deficiencies,  and  sense  of  its 
own  weakness,  which  prompts  it  to  bow  t0;?the 
authority  of  revelation,  and  depose  its  honours  at 
the  cross;  since  its  incapacity  to  solve  the  most 
hhportdrit  questions,  and  to  satisfy  the  mosti^- 
ftessing  doubts,  will  be  felt  with  the  truest  con- 
viction, and  attested  with  the  best  grace,  by 
such  as  have  made  the  largest  essay  of  its 
powers. 


Awi-uncoBv^rted  muiistry  we  look  upon  as  th^ 
greateert  o«l^mity  that ,  can  b^feiU  the  church ;  nor 
would ;  we  .W  supposed  to  insinuate,  by  the  pr^r 
ceding  observations,  that  education ,  can  ever  be 
a  prefer  substitute  for  native  talent,  much  less  for 
real  piety ;  what  we  meau  to  assert Js,  that  the  iinipa 
ofj^U;  will:  mvch  enlarge  the  capacity  of  doing 
good.  Without  descending  to  paxticular^,,  we  va})B% 
be  allowed  to  reipark,  for  example,  that  the  art 
Oif  arranging  ideas  in  their  proper  order,  and  of 
investigating  the  nature  of  difffejrent  3orts  of  evi- 
deiiice>-as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  fupr 
damentalrmles  of  composition  ^nd  rhetoric^  are  jof 
essential  service  to  a  public  speaker.  ,  ^  ^ 

-  The  existing  state  of  society  supplies  .additional 
reasionis  for  extending  the /advantages  of  acadeipiCi^ 
educdytion.  1  If  former  periods,  have  given  birtl^  tp 
(iDQie  renqwned  scholars,  nop^  ever  produced  w 
many  men  of  reading  and  reflection  as  the  pre^i^ptj 
never  was  ihete  a  time  when,  bopks  were  so  mulr 
^tipliedyiknowleK^e  so  diffused, — ^and  when,  cop- 
'Sequenti5%  tibe-^exercise ,  of  cultivated  talents  in  all 
^epartinenrts  •  >  was  ^  in  such  demand.  When  the 
-gieneral  /level ;  :of  i  niental  improvements  is  so  much 
laiswiv'ifc'^becsoBaes 'iSiecc^^ry  fpr  the  teacheijs  of 
ireligiori  to  possess  thieir  •  full-  share  of .  these ,  adv^n- 
tdge^'  >  if  they  1  iwould  secure  ,  from .  neglect  the 
^sterdese  of  a/  ^  fudction^  the  mo?t  important  to  tjie 
Interests  of  mankind.  If,  in  the  days  of  inspiration, 
-^them  weise  achooki  erf  the  prophets,  and  miraculous 
infusions   of   wisdom    did    not    supersede    human 
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means  of  instruction^  much  less  are  they  to  be 
neglected  in  the  present  times^  when  no  suA 
communications  are  expected.  To  this  vr&  tnniSt 
add^  that  perverted  literature  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of 
divine  truth,  who  leave  no  effort  untried  tx>  Re- 
commend their  cause  by  the  lustre  of  superibr 
acquisitions,  and  to  form  in  the  public  mind 
the  dangerous  association  between  iiteligion  an^ 
talents,  weakness  and  piety. 

In  insisting  so  strongly  on  the  advantages  of 
a  regular  education,  we  mean  no  disrespect  to 
those  excellent  persons  who  have  exercised  their 
ministry,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  church,  with- 
out those  advantages;  many  of  whom  are  men 
of  vigorous  minds,  who  have  surmounted  great 
obstacles  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  and  others, 
by  their  piety  and  good  sense,  well  fitted  for  the 
stations  which  they  occupy.  We  trust  that  such 
ministers  will  always  be  highly  esteemed  in  our 
churches :  there  are  situations,  it  is  probable, 
which  they  are  better  qualified  to  fill  than  pei> 
sons  of  a  higher  education.  To  the  improvement 
of  the  higher  classes,  however,  it  will  scarcely  be 
dfenied,  men  of  the  latter  character  are  best  suited; 
and,  as  their  salvation  is  not  in  itself  less  hnpor- 
taht  than  that  of  the  lowei^  otdift*,  feo' their  Sdperiot 
weight  in  Society  attaches/'  to'tWeir^  tfhafectiif  ktiSt 
conduct  peculiar  consideration.  '  It  ii  also  matiifeij^^ 
from  the  examples  of  a  Brainerd,  an  Elliot,  arid 
a  Schwartz,  that  where  piety  in  a  candidate  t&t 
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il^  ininistry  is  once  secured,  a  course  of  acad^ 
nuqal  stiidies  is  no  impediment  to.  the  growth  and 
d^velopiement  of  qualities  the  most  conducive  to 
suqcess, — deep  humility,  eminent  spiritualily,  un- 
shaken perseverance,  and  patient  self-denial. 
.  vWith  re;&pect  to  the  principles  we  wish  to  see 
gjri^yail  in  our  future  seminary,  it  may  be  jsuffici^nt 
l|^,:phsQrve,  they  are  in  general  the  pxittcipI^.,o|! 
H)^  reformation;  and,  were  we  to  descend  to  a 
more  minute  specification,  we  should  add,  they 
are  the  principles  which  distinguish  the  body  of 
christians  denominated  Particular  or  Calvinistic 
Baptists.  While  we  feel  a  cordial  esteem  for  all 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity;  dis^ 
claiiping  all  pretensions  to  that  vaunted  liberality 
which  masks  an  indifference  to  revealed  truth,  we 
feel  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  nothing  would 
give  us  more  concern  than  to  see  the  seminary  we 
have  in  .contemplation  become  the  organ  of  infidel 
ox  heretical  pravity. 

We  conceive  some  advantages  may  accrue  firpui) 
fixing  the  proposed  seminary  in  the  vicinity  of  ttie, 
met^ropolis*  It  may  be  hoped  that  its  pecuniary 
resoHrc€Sf  will  be  benefited  by  being  placed  in  thj© 
c^pt^e.of  commercial  opulence;  that  a  residence 
of  a.  few  years  near  the  capital  of  a  great  empiri? 
ip^  give  psi  expansion  to  the  youthful  mind;  and. 
%\i^  tfi^^  ,  means,  ^hich  it  affords  of  ^obtaining  t\^e 
BJ^t^Xioe  o£  teachers  in  various  departments  of. 
i59^§nc<ft^ ;  pp  where  dse  to  be  found,  may  improye. 
i^  tasjte^  iaa4  direct  tl^  exactions  of  the  studi^qfs^. 
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We  conclude,  with  recommending  our  under- 
taking to  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  to  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  with  expressing  our  hope, 
that,  through  the  influence  of  t^e  Divine  Spirit, 
in  a  copious  effusion  on  the  fiiture  patrons,  tutors, 
and  students  of  this  seminary,  however  small  in  its 
beginning,  it  will  become  respectable  for  learning 
and  'piety,  be  a  nursery  of  faithfiU  and  able  mi- 
nisters, and  a  blessing  to  the  church  of  Christ. 
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LETTER 


TO  THv  ooiourru  op 


tHE  BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


To  the  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  convened  in  London,  on  the  15th 
Instant. 

Bristol,  March  12,   1827. 

Gentlemen, 

It  is  with  much  diffidence  that  I  presume  to 
address  you  on  the  present  occasion,  nor  am  I 
certain  whether  I  am  perfectly  in  order  in  so 
doing;  but,  conceiving  this  to  be  a  crisis  in  the 
mission,  and  not  being  able  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting,  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  without  com- 
municating the  result  of  my  reflections  on  the 
important  business  which  has  called  you  together. 

Dr.  Marshman,  it  seems,  as  the  representative 
of  the  brethren  at  Serampore,  has  instituted  a 
demand  of  one-sixth  of  all  the  money  collected 
or  subscribed  towards  the  society,  to  be  paid 
annually  in  aid  of  the  missionary  operations  going 
on  there.  It  must  strike  every  one  as  strange, 
that  this  demand  should  almost  immediately  follow 
a  preceding  one  which  was  acceded  to,  which  he 


th^  profiecsed  to  con3ider  m  periEaofly^  a^jfeitojiiji 
and  as  putting  a  final  teitttJimticta  to  efi  jdiiB|iiit6miaf : 
discussion  on  the  subject  oipecuakry  €kdin94fiidiitj' 
notwithstanding  thifiii,  bo*  should  Boiw  bniig<^OQe»iiird 
a  Iresh  requisition'  i]|fii9neH3ixitfa)of  tiie^mei  aniDimfy* 
acconipani^,:^  Ji  am  jfi£^!niedi  by  ite  rintiiliatlocQo 
th^t  it  is, .pp^ibte. thigfiim^y  not* ibe ihis^nltbiiatiuiuo 
Thip  proceeidjing  has.  all  the  appeoalaxioe to& (attflntHi' 
tive  process,  designed  .  to.,  poertaik.  faoir  &!-  ^tncJ 
anxiety  to  ajvoid  a  breach  'wU  prompi  ms  !jtot>sqfandt 
to  his  ,  en€ro9,chiQeufs«.  ^  Whati  Mcunty  Uhev^  aivttii 
against  fut^¥^fpr/¥quisitiQns*if|  we:  (yield  t»)ifaeofQifM! 
sent?    What-  reaspp  to  suppose i  oux^  Toadjiioools^if- 
pliance  in  th^  instance  wiU  not  (encourage.  diMi 
to  embrace  an  early  ppportunity  of  making^  *  fuzthflri- 
demands?    It  has.  al)  the  appearance  oftfaecom-^ - 
m^ncement  of  a  sieries  of  .i^mfojilindi^d  ptetetisions  t 
and  endless  exaction?.      .       >  -         riiij  n^'   /^vyiif^ 

That  a   set  of  ^ngien,  m  ihe  obarftotfirijof>  miwi 
sionaries^   after   disj^^aiming  the . :  authonliy  •.  of ,  !the » * 
society  which  ^ent .  them  outt,.  aiid  assettmgJiaiir^ 
entire  independence — after    claiiniogv^  anAabsojtnti&t 
coiitrol  (whether  .rightfully  or  ndt)  i^sttD/a  las^^i 
property  which  that  society  badjalwayi^'OMifidderedi: 
as   its    own^  should  .dem^'n^.  aia^  annual;  (paymGaBt- ' 
from  those  fr^qa  whom..tbey^,Jsad-fli^€wed  ttioiiip-i/ 
selves^  and. thus ^attj&inpt  tQ.mfLke  tbiedr<ooter^twDit»r.j 
their  tributaries^  is  a  pr^Qi^ding  ^ca^^ly.piteaHeMcM 
in  the  history  of.  hun;iap  ,afl[3par?^  . :  i     j       jii^  • 

I  am  utterly  at,  a  loss  .^  understand  on^wluitr; 
principles  the  Sera^ipore  brethren^  in  tha^ppiitMili'! 
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in  wMdi  they  have  placed  themselves,  have  any 
claim  whatever  on  the  funds  of  the  society  whose 
authority  they  have  renounced,  after  appropriating 
to  themsdives  the  management  of  an  extensive 
reveDue,  in  the  disposal  of  which  they  will  not 
brook  the  smallest  interference  or  control.  With- 
out reverting  to  former  grounds  of  controversy,  it 
will'  surely  be  admitted  that  the  independence  we  ^ 
hare,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  conceded  to  them, 
is  reciprocal — that  our  right  to  it  is  not  less  than 
thdrs — and  that  we  are  consequently  at  liberty  to 
dispose  erf  our  income  in  the  way  which  we  conceive 
most  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  our  institution. 

It  may  be  very  proper,  under  certain  circum-  ? 
stanc^s^  for  us  to  aid  the  brethren  at  Serampore 
by  occasional  donations,  regulated  by  the  state 
of  our  funds,  and  the  attention  necessary  to  other 
objects ;  but  this  is  essentially  difierent  from  abso- 
lutely engaging  to  pay  an  annual  sum,  which 
would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  equally  incon- 
sistent with  the  interests  and  the  honour  of  this 
society.  As  our  brethren  of  Serampore  have 
chiefly  exerted  themselves  in  translations,  and 
are  GOfifessedly  in  possession  of  great  pecuniary 
resources^  there  seems  no  imperious  necessity  for 
reguburiy  diverting  those  funds  to  their  aid,  which 
areeJimNiiilial  to  the  demand  whfeh  Bengal  alone  ' 
wolby^i{»sea»te,  w^^  our  mission  (a  most  desirabfe  ^• 
event)  concentrated  within  that  province.  Cal- 
cutti^-to  say  nothing  of  other  statipns,  cries  aloud 
for  Mttr^  labourers,  but  cries  in  vain, 
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sucQa96  to.  tbej  cdebritjf.^taqh^j^Jlj.to  j^^  -ft^^flffif 

tW  uabqunded  confidepice  ^jqf  thie^..^Ugfflus^^^}^fjUc 
iior.  these  men,  ow  fonds  ,ijfOifJ4.  ^ftfi^fi^rfl^Y!?  ^^cf 
r^lized.    Supposing.  ,tW^.tq  b,?,^,!;^  ^M' Ji?  A 
$d^«ntogQ  pf.s^ch  ^  OTc;uw3t:i^p^iij:}  o^^r.^^jj^  ^^ 
the  SQciflty  i«to  6ulg§c.tiQfl^..^9^1fi.^^^^ 
^  verygeoewus  .^«   o^/ their,,  ^p^^^^c^e.^^^^f^^^^ 
ibpKeve  it  i$  ^  mistake  ;. jit,,??  B>y r.^finGij ,cp^y^tj^ 
that  the  baptist  imssipp^.  likeriOt^j^^.^^^^ifilp^^^ 
totions^;  reiM^!  <^n  ,the  b^^i$  ;9if  ,jl|ts  ^j^  m^t^^ 
that  it.  Willi  not  fail.,tot!:Sqi;ur^,.tlvEf..i59pl^en 
!  the   publiCi   in    proportion  i  to,  .  th^ ; , ,  Pl^ri^Jf  j  o^n^ 
ixiotives^.  the    wisdom   of    its>  ,.cpun3f^>i,,a^2.j|be 
utility   of  its,  objects*.     If  it  eannat;  sust^p  .jt^e 
ordeal   of  public  lopinion   exh  tla^ei  pnncip^j^^fokt 
it  sink>  rather  tih£m  lOw^*  ijts .  supfporii  tQ  4bpf  ^|}^° 

rTixvconteinf^tei.jthe,  P!^sibi}ity(;of[j^ii%g.jjff}^- 
.:pdlled  to  w  op^^n  ruptuifQrrivi^;h,^Vtr  .j;^qtl^;j^  ;>pf 

^erampore  is  .  unquestiop^Wy  p^P^l  ;.o4ff.s^'>l^?i'^ 
kttowledgia  aJane  of  .ou?  .ej^tK^fneyfpJb^c^q^^^^to 
hazard  itbat  .oQn^^quenpe., whicsb*^ i injife^^^|.^fj|i^ 
to  advance  these  exorbita,ii4n  fCJk^ip^^  If  we  can 
avoid  it > <by! < )9i i iCfOwii^tBijA . >  s^^4  /dignified   mode  of 

"prod^dure^;  tot  it  be  avoided;  but  if  peace  can 
only  be  purchased   by    an   ignominious  surrender 

i:;of  t)ur  rights  'as  a  societyi-^by,ia>.taHie,.suinini«sion 

' 'to -'titiWfitsohabfe  diSmatids;^^antf -by " subj^ftjgi it 
tp  a   sort   or  feudal  , dependence,   m   all   time  to 
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e'hari'ifeir  '^h  cuvmik  ascertain,  and  ^osfe  BOtidttS 
we  cannot' colitt;ol,--the'puircbas^is,iil  tri^  htttlbli 
opiiilbn^ '  too  dear.  iTie  trdathaelit  tf{  the  ^  S^rafit. 
pb^6  br^threil  Tiis  riot  been  sttch  iMt  \«^need  flfcrii* 

ff^fti 'it!s  iii6^t  ^pl&  eipid$lir^'tdthfeJ  public  >■'«<* 
Wiii  We'aiiijr  btlifet'c^riiStiri^  td  feffii^'dtt  tterf"h«i«4, 
'dkii%)t  it  '^e'for  'IkiMiii^ 'Aptiri'theitt  al't^x^  -oveb*- 
Svfeemng  tbttfiiJ^ttcd-  "''We  htnte'fld'  feodi  -SeCTets 
'¥^')6ic^iicfeai;'tfet' ft  ShoWd  <^bistr  iiS  a  lir^  amiudl 
•JJai^kl'  ttjj  Sedik^'  Ihdif '  supp«ssioA;i  i  *  r  ■'  ■  ' " '  *   " :  ■ '  -' 

'■latj^?^  #'trtatyi'oheJJiS'yr^dy^%oh«i  iiitff  etfert»i<(^, 

"^itoi  th6^ '  i'emaining' '  t#o" 'are  ■  *dvBhci«^"'  tQ   iAkt 

"'piridd  of  Jife  which  'ou^t  'ttV'iaake  uk  pause'' «ife 

■"^WB  'Writer'  into   teng*geitientS)JjV(fiiich^Jwill>  g^teiito 

^'^erSb'Hi'^Of' tvfaom' we   kndWiiittleJjJOpr  Inothng^ua 

'-^^Iri^t  ¥i>gftt^lihtei^reflce 'wil^  onfifondsti"  ii 

Tlie  crisis  is   most  solemn ;  and  a  hasty<  coibi- 

'gHilni*'#tth''thi^"|}t^efBH  r€Mttiiati4»j|ii»ayj  whfen  it 

"^'Is  't6tt''M4,  ittiake?'Mttei^"fc(r"bttt«|f  and  Widvailiqg 

"i'^eiftaEl6e.<  ^'•'^Vm  y.<)«"taidy'*ie  •ihdtilgfedipiijrthfe, 

■'laria^'efti 'fe^y'tttMr  ocdasioBy  wi*hi^>" tlj)i< -'ivisdotn 

"^ctt 'i^'fi^hi' 'ab6lvte'>  is 4h6' « jnc6t<e^p^f^  if,) •  -  ' i 

In    olx-in    i^3iiiii-ii)Y;^^o&eaierrt'fctii#bl<j«Set«vakrti^.; 

^Ofdmfl^lfe^lettea^,^illaMing(tbcenvitta^      befor^iedUldmot  Iwith 
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rWBITTEH    IN     1814]  f  ,'., 

••»'<'"i    I-  ■>     "'!«!>     :    -">•'-  -<■(;    ■";;»»     /-.'it    :^^•l;(,{:l    .hnn 

^ '  Aii' = aversion  to  religious  c6titroversy :  may, .  aiiisQ 
from  one  of  two  causes,- in^f their  Batinreith^  ,rtipst 
o^plofsite,-'^^'  cbntetupt  o£  religion  it^lf^tiOr  aiJkigh 
de^ee  of  devotioaai  ^feeling.  Tbey  mA\o\  jeoxx^]4^i> 
th^  objects  of  -religion  as  visionary  and  ■,  unfe^tWJii 
6r  who,  rejecting  'revelation,  Ifeel  their  inability  f  to 
find  a  plftx^  wberei  they  m^yr  fix  th?irifootijltg,>  will 
rta*urally  feel  att<  emqtfeo  of!  contein|)t  ibr  IhfeW 
lo^cal  contests,  similartto 'thatfiwbficJlb  wt9i<sho^ld 
experience  towards  '  men  >  i^bo ! .  w^re:  f  fighting  >  .fw 
possessions -in  the -air;   '••    ^■  ^.v:)*.'.-)  (,t   d^jv/    /MfTp 

'  Thereare  not  a  few  who  would  ^kiga^  witb^be 
ntmiD^t  seriousness  and  ardoub  iilrai4i^ptitQ  )On')tha 
natural  and  bffeWis  fof  pap^  culTencj^<r;^h^i(MfquW 
be  ashamed  of  being  siis^ct^d  ofiidii;eQting(|theii! 
attention  foiv  la  mdmeii^t  taithe  imoBfaiwetghtyt  ^UesH 
tioin  in  theology*  .  '  Attenti ver  to  alf  thci ;  aspects  laiid 
combinations  pf  this '  materhd  <  and  uoS.i th^  <  f^itm^k] 
world;,  they  a(re  accustomfedfctQiitegaid  n^ligiwift^o^ 
SKMt  43£{  Utop(iia,i;a^  laihdliof  i  ;8hgtd[QW!jatt4i)bfiifi^*teBt< 
wiiei?e>!  wrapt  im  pleasing)  iri^J^>  rbt^di^ityt  )i]eJK)S«S 
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on  the  lap  of  imposture.      Persons  of  this  sort  are 
so  completely  overcome  by  the   enchantments  of 
the  present  state,  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  wisdom 
which  St.  James  denominates  earthly  and  sensual, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  being  impressed  with  a 
convicstioni  ^f /the  possibility  > of  a  higher  prd^r  of 
objects,  or  a  more  elevated  and  refined  condition 
of  being,  than  that  with  which  they  are  conversant ; 
and,  though  they  may  possess  a  subtle  and  pene- 
trating genius,  they   are   not    less  disqualified   for 
religious  inquhie&  than-  an   idiot  or  -an  .  infmit. 
^^They  ttiind  eartWy  things/'      .      w/:  w,  ..,     ,h'.;i 
'Mtlow  'far 'the  indisposition  to  religious  cont|r(^ 
vekf/'  whioli  prevails  at  present^  ^may  t^e  ^wjAy^ 
aSetib^  to  this  Sadduoean '  temper,  I  lihall  >  not  p¥0-r 
tehd  tb^determikie.  i  ItiisiOitotain/^howeyer,  that  m 
iitime;tbiB>ihdijsp66ifeibn 'proceeds  &Qm  a  better  Gatis0^ 
White  the  > former xliiss  ^ 0£i persons,  thiiik  religig^Q 
iM'  ^rth'  dls^iiting  iaboat>  <  there  are . :  othersi .  wjbd 
dohcfiil^didUo^^be  a  «irbject>(too>:i9acred'  for  dispirte^ 
They  wish  to  confine  it   to   silent  mectitatian/: to 
$W«e(ll^/s^^h:i)de,; to  inspire  devotiooi^  to?  guidei  jthe 
pf^tioe,jUn^ip\m{y  the^lheart^  and  neiven  to  appear 
i^^Jpublk^lfcut/  iii/<lie)  dsaar^cter  (Df  ifthehiauthentic 
itit^iNfti^  '<^ '  the  will  >o£r:heavenvJ   Whbyi  iCotkQeive 
itoi^r^bd  iwhen^'  It  isl  ihrDUghtr rfouward  > toi  <sombat 
I»l4h<^'attrefia;»ili  We<>ire/ftilljntonvi9Qeditfaat  a  dis-» 
^^a^ti^s  hUmkniil  >  n''  ubiav6urabl^  > td*  piety/  and  i  that 
€»o^i^6^i«9s  tin  ;r€fligi^iil'  have^ioiften  been  dmneces* 
sttj^ibiiilti^lied  siiid'^lfxtetidM^ibut  bow  thiey  can 
h^^iS^eaS^ !  with  altogether  wis ;  aore  ut  :a^  losa^  t  to 


dtB06verv  until  /  soiafe  oth  w  iwtbpd  m  4i^coj^f4olS& 
oipnfeitmgM  error  than  >sQUnift:)A»A j5o^^(ji$gHijf^j^ 
As^wfe-  no  longer: Jive  mfftHft?s^<jrp(^,te)^fei|Q)£^Ajf^ 
n4ifen  fcoercioni  cjan  bpi^naploj!^,  iPrM|¥hei^ff«iy!ij^ 
tidiiaiy  or  any  body  of i  mWii  W  iftv^M  W4tfe^44wfe 
authdritjr  ^  •  m\mlfL  could  ( ;  ^tteniQQ  m  i^Hsj^jb^^  i  ll^jb  4Wt 
^aioukr  '  deci^iony  tber^ .  ^ppwr^  •a^Q,  p^^^i^^it^/,  of 
x)AajJbibainitag>  thjo  intjerei^til  iPf  Mx\^j^,yfititm4  i^W^ 
rafcbiwse » to  I  tenaperate  mdn/mn^ I afimt^QY^T^E 
Piirhaps  thelisobe©  use^tof  fcllisi)Wieap^;TO^y,,pa^j^ 
ii^ithtmt  its  :«adrantage8  j  4ven.  fii.i\^j,fffe^^t^§i^g§ff^ 
Pi?on0  djB  /we t are  tio  iextren««i .  «ms^ < it^rej^nofej^ 
somai (reaieami  tor  apprftb^i^^^)  JbtjE^ye i .pftss^^^jfejjp 
Ijjiat  prop^nsitgr  Ao  magnify  <^V:^iryi -diflf^qflcf ,  )^lij 
lasting  amongst  christians  to  a.^negtsoj^  .?^)((iwi 
disdriniination i;  tO) . la  babit  ; pf  poipij^empl^ti^g^r^ 
bbrktito '  system  as;  one  in  ,vi/jbidl  tb^jQe;:4sjlit^l^r^]r 
nothing  that  remains  Jo  be  e^ffiim^h  nh^tm 
buitFTate  the  riiosfc  cordial^  e3t6©m<:for^  ^11]  tl>^|  fl<?^^§ 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincserity*^i  J^f^fe jW5l  amck^i^ 
guatd  against  that  asperity  -and  )QWt^rt(jpft(vwbi^b 
haw  too  ofben  mingled  with  f^^oltigk^}  ^^9)mi 
btt  let  us'aim,  atithe  same  *itl^)  Wr  dftqjjiii^  4»4 
retain- the '  most  accurate  <?0ncep[({iion(5  (Q^iirj^ligiwP 
truth.  Every  :imiMrovemBnt.ji»  jti^.;  bgQ^lj^g^njf)^ 
(Uhrist, '  aaad  the,  myst^ri^Si ; of  bi^.gPJ&pMjiowiftj fliljun- 
dabtly  compensate  for  }  the,  .Jdbopr  (WdLj^tf^tiQ* 

necessary / to ;  its:  attaintt>Qnt;in.)o  .k  (huiu  o^.ihmt 
'-I However  unhappily; cont^ftyi?«J^eS)iiav^jit^Or>gft^ 

ibeen-cbifldtidte^'the  assistan0e^)tbey.b«Yfi  Wlfcif^ 
iin  itii^jdistoivery  ;Krf-4rpf^  i^j  ijiattiUg]Mh  cg-nJkSssfli^ 
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i^ei^MefJ  ^^^N^e^t^  MMticm  lihe  Refenttfttiou^  wbieb) 

yfi&^ffiiii^dJS^  efltelotefl  by  -  contto  versyr,  •  how;  many) 

ISi'iitetUJ'li^Vef' byMtUis  Tindains'  bedn  iset  in  a  clearer 

vi^ ! '  'told'.  Whilst  the  unhappy   passions    it  ^  h to 

iVfik^hl^A  have  ^subsided,  the  light  struck  out  1  in 

tb^  cOUisioti  hasf  beeii retsained  and  per][)etuated«.i(.it; 

^^*  A*^th^  physifcail  p<rtV€(r$  are  scarcely  ever  eXentod 

Ib^th^ir  UMibl^t  ejtf idtie,  but  in  tha  ardour  of  oaoobat^ 

86^  intenb(^tUal ' ^utl^n^'has   been : 'displayed  to  tlm 

igibal  ^dViintagt^;' :and  Jid  <the -most)  ef&ot,  indtfaQ 

cMM^efsts  >  ^  argtih^etit.  •  >  The  ^  mind  i  of-  a  «ont)^ 

^SrsSiElUst  •  <  If bntiieidl  and  digitated;  4s  n  turned;  toioail 

ftfsi!tei**i'^tttid  l*^e*^none*f6f^  i^^^  reionrcws  unami^ 

lrfa;^ed' 4^ tHtl •intention' 'of  •arginftents^i ttjesi j everfjr 

^V^ipo^,   iinA  '  ^^ploteb  the  ^^idden^irecessestof^iii 

^bjetet -with  ati  intense  vigilancet,  andnau' ardoiotv 

'#hi^h->kds  neott  to  dimpossible  in  a  caimer  state^fOf 

«Mnd^  io  cohttumi:    Disingenuojiiis  arts  '  ar($ ,  often 

¥€$S(irt«fd^td;>  personalities^  are  mingled^  and  «Qttoh 

It^rlta^iV^^  ttH^ek*  is  ^ introduced;  but  it  k  the  bu»f 

li^^'of^ithe^attetitive  observer  to  separate  itbee^ 

froillf^tUe  ijUi^tibn^'^iBtt  ii^mie/  and  to  fonin  an  imparf 

kM  jddgpmenti  of  th*  whole.      In  a  word^  it  mfcyj  bt 

*¥ttly»liaffii^med!  tbet^the   evite  of  controversy  .  are 

\teLtfA\snki'^M&  g^«6d  it  produces  isfpermanerit.     '  r  ■  i 

-^'^^^hey^^'obfe^tn^aSions  I  beg '  feave  to  submit  to UhlB 

¥eAaferyW^'^  ttpolo^y  'f<br  ^the  t^publication  of 'a 

treatise  which  is  confete^fdly  cantroversial.     Coin^- 

^ftllftg'^V^ith^'tlie^l^fefttarjj^te  author  in   the  general 

teitf  ^ifed  drtfti  of  the  foUdwmg  sh^ete,  I«m  far  frorti 

-ff^rqp  ri^adlf ^t^  the  ^ppi^b^iop  midrigappdrt  .of 


^Wf  p^idb  aorntiiinedmi  )tliejiii;ijnfior7itfoold  liJbe 
if^pd^rstoQ^Ti  lo  I  att^Db  •  all  >  tthbi^hnpottaiuid  ^  HERnraeiapf 
t^^rpomt&  >Qff  di3QU9sionB,  wfaicfa  ^^they^'G^^ait  flbitiis 
estimation,  to  have  possessed.  //Kiohfi  »l  '<iHi'niinou 
tolsfittj^^ie  )A^  fiw^// imprass^  linofidiefifollowing 
tD^tii^  I whitobn  inqfilkls  ^.tb  at!  i  tjh^  <  quedtiodia  jafe  iittia 
l}f^wi^Hithe')l€i9t1^nisti):^ajiBxTiatm^  lof  <^ithb 

]li0tr/i3^ai^)(ljb^  lfiivev)i»ii^Fi[HSififaB^aKe  ^cfcaiM 
cuiiglied^  tot-eKpFess  riij^i/eKpHa^irdisselifaiJibei&g^'rfiiffyf 
satisfied  tliatiupoak  eitheti'isyi^ibiiu  the^&ijoidatioiist'xo^ 
h^UtiaiiiMiopeMitefiQaiii  unafaakdH^i^and!  >that>ntbeQninii> 
iMihitig,  mtih&itionttaBshtyi  dfv^ieMa^oenitaitaineAufn? 
tbesa  ( subjec td;;  tivhidii  ;oDghfi :  toi « oitetvudfe;<Jtfae)  J  most ' 
cin'di^.l'^ectioiifand  >harniony  among  [chriistijNte.  bi;o 

iiHaving  < no. •  pecuniavy-r  iiiterei^ '  in  ^  this  iworld^ol' 
mayy;  perhdps;>  beialiowedUwithi  mOTef^^eedoinfvto' 
communicate  myi  opnicni  bfiitsimelrit.  ailfJEtmimncb 
mistaken  if  the.  caiidid;iiteaderjmUirnclt>pidrctave^jli) 
thatattthor  an  ixnparti^*  Jore  of/tfuth^  tbj^etheifiiTvalh;. 
a^diegree :  of*  ingenuity  :  alid  >  iaculie(iii;ess  ^ dn  tdtsv  iilkK^ 
tra(ltk)n  <andrd:efbhce>nofc  always f(to/^bQin)etimtUiidi< 
theological  discufesiotis.!  >  .ii«.r>     vjiIT      .b^Jio/cjo-jni 

)T4ie/  sentiments  1  of  my  'iiori6irrjed»  ^itieufumetx^ 
decidedly  ealvinistioj  <  Hisobjecty^howwbri  iri'^t^e) 
foHoWing  trtetisej^was  inot»  so'  much  itoi  ii^bfaim$(»d^ 
that  system  in  general,  as  talidlserigaglBi»it^)ftdtt» 
certain  excresciences,  r^rhich  hfi  considfewd  jas>^ifet- 
ening:  >its  >  evideiiMse  arid  impedxia^  itsn^^utjrcifKQif/ 
removing  o  *;»' H  rjEiligk>uS"  ^i  tenftts- i  i  during' >^^ 
yeaiift  W  hisi>lafeviiaiid  impartially  JGoiiapariiigi( them: 
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vdth  fheoScitJfdniresv   he  was^led'>to>  did^tard  sron^ 
cqpiniotBfi  (jwhich  ^  hei  j  ihad« '  fdrmedy «  ^nthmcedy  atid 

whiob  he  «A^^^^^'^i^  4;o''eon8ider^as'' having  a 
pernicious  tendency.      ^^'^     -  «(|   wfiij  ■.,'■  ,j««iii..  .. 

^fcRroibtheiatioral  impotenice  whidi  tAe  ^drakHes  of 
tnidi  ascribeitoiipianviii'  his  Mien  istk()^ 
ddss  (of  di¥infi& /were  J  induced /to  idi^deviiyor^l'&Ad 
iidigibiusijdiitiesi  indlontwO'  classes^  \ nati!iral\ ahd  &j^A^ 
twk;  jcxsn^Hniheiidingi  uoder;  ti^B  l^ei!  those  ^hioh 
r^iiire^  ispidfitual  .ean  \  supeti^atupali  assistance'  ^to  *  tbdk 
j^terfmrmadfie^cAndt  under/ < the  1  fiarme^uthoi^e  > ' whidb 
dcnumdmoisucltrassifltahoe^j .  \ » Agr0cable)4io*thi&>dii»4 
tuict&onir they)  ccoicfiiyeii  it ;  Aox  be  <  the  t  duty .  ^f  >  i^ 
nfeanii  to^ilabstaiir  ^^ttim^ith^ ;  tout^^aird  'actd  .)'qf  i  lainy  ^td 
read  .;dDfi}<iSor^]bares^>  tofnfrex|i]efabi;theii:wti)r8ht]Di'of 
Qo^^iand  4oitattend  witJu  serious '>a^siduityji to i> the 
noeaiisc)l0£)'i^ra€e);  i  but  //  tbe;^/ (sniippeKledav^hdt ' ) crepen^ 
taboe^&ithlin.ii^ristiiaild  iibe>€pcennse)Of)genuine 
ivdiexsadio'dii^otionllmers^if^^^  to  dfaiir^r'ev 

gdimrate^b  }<fle^iitaithdir  niiibil^ri^i>QQ(E8sisted  ^yoasiosti 
e^i^bitf^y^lbf  ran  ^edbibition  i  oii  tha  >,  peouliiarl  i  mysteries 
ofntkldi;^06pel>>ciwith>fewiiO]i  no  addt^sdaoto  (tbC' 
unconverted.  They  conceived? » i.theaitelvess:/ » mot: 
wsosr^ntedrlti^  urgejithem  to.<repent}andribelieve  the 
gos^ebi-T^rthose()ibeingt(  thef  ttepirifcdali i  duties^  from 
vvb9smiib%ati9n  (theyrw^erd'&leffised'fayiths  ipabiiit^ 

c^o^iActSdfbyiJtbe^felLj.i    ^v.    iivDiry^^    oi   ».!'>!</ ■'    v..r>\ 

Xh^^ijCbnolUmn^  ^ere  ^etidQBtlyidfoimdcd  upojL 
tvnDassi^ptU>nsi^  §x^'i]tdA  ithe  inapdfeence  ::!whiohi 
theifidripttires)  i  asorib©  ^  to '  )tho;  i  ujwSgtnoirdte  r-  is  vfcee 
fraiadJ3]^f^({&»>asvtl9;ieacqifl6e  Ithemofifomrl  aU  dae) 


>{ 
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^ies  tti' 'vHiich  k-axiteiidsin  la  apptKBoJ^^  i»/^JSB 
tb^  ^tltor '^  the-  following  ^ttmotise J  h»t  farf^ty^Atskti 

\v'Hi(Jh  the  uncDifiv^rted  hbqm  ;i^iiiili^^\fmut^% 
moral  tt£ttare>  consi8tingrin<*tfae  otmwpkicm)  9j&>l^ 
wilt;  or  an*  aversion  to  things,  of* la  ^iri<4}^ol^ 
AiviM  nature  libat  ts  in  itself  ^qrimiiH^j;  jant^rtlilp^ 
si^&Vfrbm' affording  lanr^exicme^ilfor/ityliat  wmi^ 
dthetm^  be  a  daty;  Kt  stampa/withj^  owqkI}]^ 
r^cter  all  its  issues  and  ipioductioM.  .^  ■  i  ;  !>f  >7/'i) 
^^lii  considering  th^  mioral  ohambtepr  of ( .^  ^^flfci^^ 
^ef^aiie  naturally  led  to  inqiiixre.  intp  itSjmotJiva{(r^|)^ 
s(e<e6t*ding '  as  that  :is  mniinal^  ]ajadikUi?y)'Qr  iis^^i%^ 
i^ht/to  ohaitafdteri2e>  the  action  i  whence  fit  piKJf^^y^^f^ 
The  motive,  howerery  appears  no  -otherwi^^.faah 
titled  to  commendation,  than  a&  itiiodiiCat^Mth^ 
disposition  of  the  agent  ^  so  that^  in  mb\yzmg  itl)^ 
elements  of  moral  cbaracter>'hi^e'{!^an:  afspe^d;  i^ 
higher  than  to  the  considetatien  bf  /the  dl$po^pit|io9); 
or  the  state  of  the  will  and>io£i>ti^er^affeptio|i6b  y^ 
constituting  the  essence  oi  that  rpoi^tio^ i  fof;  iVI^tu^ 
or  of  vice  which  we  respectively)  escml^^ttfJr  it>>  ^niTfit 
proceed  farther  wilionly  :invdhre;juaiinrf0»i!mJ^lft& 
siiice  to  whatever  we  might  <  jliraice )  jth*/.  difipo^itjf:ij> 
in  question,  should  w^  be:  indnoed^iiforht^X^tnptei 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  free  >e»erclHe  of  •  the  / wiStlu  ItWj 
exercise  would  fall  under  4:he(faamei  predict. w^^fi 
and  be  considered  eitWeitf  asrvirtuoust.  oarrjvji^iiftu^i 
according  to  the  disposition  ^iwhetotej.  Jt>|)roft9p4ft 
Wljiien^  the^Scripitures  have  ,plEi3fiA>tlmjip^ilityo(flf 
M^nMndi  to^  yield 'holy  audi  abcepj^l^  ij) 
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aW^v&  d^p^^an,  oi  in  blindness  or  bardnesi^r<i^, 
htiaakf^thiff  h«^e  conducted  us  to  th^tdtimoili^  p<)u;Mfi 
(ffi^ > ^s'  ^\iject,  aJnd  <  faaye  established  the  r doctjriQe^ 
df  hilnVd/ft  criiniiiaMty  upon!  a ;  basis  which  catinqt  ,|pi% 
i^^e^'  6t  dtBttirbed^without  confounding  the  lir^r 
j^rtSc^te^'  of  moral  discrimination^  .Though  th}$, 
ii^'^nifest^  this  impotence  is  entarely  of  a  m(O^M}> 
Mttot^,  totally  distinct  from   the  want  pf  natural? 
fitdiilties.     K  is  eiqually  'evident,  that>  to  whateyear, 
extent  it  exists,  while  it  actually  subsists,  it  Is;  ^t 
eflfeMua}  an  impedimetit  to  the  perfonnaiiw  of  h<>ly 
iltitibns  Ab  iany  physical :  privatiort  "Whatevisr :  .and 
oW-t^^t  idJcccmhty  dead  on  that  alotuei,  may>  witho^^ 
sltitstttiityl,  'be  styled  an  iwaAffeVyw     TliUfiiinpQrfe^Wtr 
di^tinetion  "^as  not  wholly  unknown  to  owr  earlier 
dil^nes','  th^dugh '  they  neglected  to  avail  themselvie^ 
^ita^  fully  as  theij^  ought:   it  is:  oleaj?ly  ?  ^tate^^ 
by  thegireafc  Mr;'Howe,'in  his  Blessedjoess  /(?f  tfam 
Rig^otis^  as  tv^U  as  ad¥6rted  to  l^  Mr.  Baxter  im 
S*veral<>^6f » Iris  '^tacticaL  works.    But  the   eauKe^t 
l^igtiter •  tedirtisr  ^n^  fthis  Subject  it  ha$  been  my  (Iq^ 
fof  me  ei  withy  was  the  TMToduction  of  Mr*  Xruoaa^^ 
ift'^^^inisnfcrnonconlformist  divinie^     lu  his  Di^^rq 
tati^ftf><(mf>MciM)  impotence,  as.  he  style$  it,  he  has 
itritteipatedi'ttiehmost i important;  laiigfuneats .  of  $u(Vt 
ifif^ii%^wi»it6riv  aiKl  has^  evinced;  |thi;oughout  a  i»o;s^ 
fifft*^ly*  aequaintainoei  with  his  s»l;)gect     This  woyk 
iS^^ttifenftialfied  in i  'terms ' ^  of  Mgh  iresp^ct  by  Nel^oui 
fli>ltfioIife' of' Bishop  Bull,  who  remarks  thHt  h^s 
^o\(i^lity 'Weti^j  obigiim)^  and'  that^hei  bad.bit  upw 
W  rM»tlif^<l<of>i  iddi^»i)din^r>;€ah^^^      /  qtgaiD^Uf]^ 


dbjebtions'olvBull  cmd  othersi  ^^culiar/zto 
His  claim  to^perfect'  originisQity^/holwfever^irasdbdbisei 
^^11  founded^  ^  Nelson  supposedu  »  Since  !iiis):t|meU 
Ijbe  t|»i!ibj^t' has  been  iMlj  disqussedi^ipr  thejlcsle^ 
bfstted^  Jdnathan  Edwards^  •  in  his  j^^ealiisjb  on  .the 
Will j  -^an* ' » the « i  distinctioni » iftdfendBdv'  with  >^*Jli  atte 
d^^h    and  ^ecision^i  peculiar  .1i0.;*jtfaat(]  awiri^ng! 

'!^Ariother'^pi9npciple/)ias9Uin6d  a^  a^bii^  ibyrttiiei 
hi^h '  <^Tinisits> ;  is^^  ^tliafc  " the<  dd^ie  t tbings^ .  caimeti 
be  >the'' dirty :-<^: man  afnd'thei^ft  of  GkDd9f<it',oa*) 
crt:h^  wbrdgl^  tivat  what  is'  mat^  df^ prankish  cbd; 
6ti  liO'bccasion/betkhe  mattei)  ofobligalioB^Mn  Thi 
&cr?ptqres  ftfcquiently  affhin  faith' and* r|r6^entahai^ 
to 'be  the  gift  olf  God;  hence  it  is«)ncl!aded  that 
thfey  cannot' be 'Obligatory  on  the  unregenerate^+f^i 
a  conclusion  daametricaUy  opposed  >  to  (h[ii]tun]er^bl& 
pafei^age*3' in 'the  Old' a^d  (New  Tiestaipaentv^ivrtiiciii 
insist,  in  the  niost  peremptory  styldy  on  i  true .  eoa»- 
Torsion  and  a£  lively  faith  tiae  the  moEltf^esseaitial 
dliti^^  which  other  passages  ar^i  equally!  lespr est  i  in 
^3thibiting  as  matter  of  promifie;  i  *^A  rnew  heart 
will  Igive  them/'  says  theUirdi»by  EzeHel,.  ^Isatid 
a'iteW  spitt*it  will  I  piit  within  thdrHif,  Mid/I>  wilj  tkkfe 
awdy  the  hedrt'  of  fitoney  andj' give<  theiiiiua  ife^rfc 
61  •flesh.'^  tThfei  «aine  {vrophistiioriesii  "  Makeu'youiw 
sfely^s  a  ne^  heaTfe  5-  for  •  why ^hvitl  ?y© « di^^yei house 
of  Israeli*'— in  exdct'acc<»tl&ncii'\i{tiii''thef  langxiagq 
of'St*>  James,  ^^'Gleaiftise  your  I  hands^ijye  sirindrs/^Uid: 
pkiriify  ytkr  *h*e^arts,  ye 'doubleitnindecji^lo  ;TheJibiH>. 
then^  ofiOlir<SatiouT's  ministry,  ^  weil^as^hat  of i  his 
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fdi^efnudieci^rwas^  1 1'^  Biepenti,  lor  the  i  kuigdomt  (of .  ^pd^ 
iSr^abyih^nA  ;'l  .while,  I  St.  >  Peter^ « who  r  perfectly!  Im^t^ 
tbet^eiuii9)iOp  chiiistiiaQit^y>  aiffiilB^  th$t>|Qbri3t!  M 
'^^altedj  tQ<giKre -fepchtailiice  and  the  l-emi$fii<Mi  ;^ 
siild."i(/'G5t!cufiicise;  youriviheiurts,?'  (said  5,MQ3e<W 
"^^iindllfcefiiiDv  lotagler  i^tiiShecked/'  ThesamenMoSioQI 
had\been  prejs^iously  coilinikpioned  ito  declaite,  "(i^)^- 
Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thy  heart,  andithj^ 
befeirt  'df  tiay<  I  seedJ'  i  )Now  -the  drcumqisioii]  of  ithe 
hearty  we  arel  taught  byi  fSti  :Paul,iiiv  his*  cpi^tl^ .|x« 
the  RonianiBi  io  orega^d  aB  •  the  <  ( distmgui^hingj  ( fe^ri 
imcf  of  >the  ttfiily  aregeneraten-of  him  i^mho  feiift 
J^  inwardly^  ^t^l>ose  pi^aise^ ;  is  Qot !  ol  laaisii*  butt  ^t 
G3ad*yn>)Vh(>ev«r;  impartially  weighfl^tbe  impQrilf^ 
dbdse  Ifixin^uresy  must  be •  conHfiiiOed >  tl^^t  tb^i  ^trm 
things; ?arei|i:mriacti.  matter. ; of  laommawlfajid  tbf^ 
siibJ6et  icd*i  jfiromibe^  Evi^>  mtxst )  icon&et^'ueo^y:  h^  \  ^er, 
ftaxddftonmse^isai^sib  id'  thel)deci$ijclii  ofMlnfinit^.  W4§q 
da€c^  on  this[<subJ6Ct,  howi^ver  much  he  xdayheiakX^i^^ 
]oss$rit0rexpiain;or<iiecoiantlfof  itJ  ^The  consistefM^/ 
ctf  tiie  (pFomiyes^iandiiO^the^^ommainds  in  iqu^)$^tOOt 
ariBBi  from  ihe  mattectoC  ^ach  being  H(^;:a(irtnati4. 
iifliair^.J'jif'jwl^  wiUl)ail(lwji ourselves :it<^(reflectj  (w^ 
sbhll  ^eiTcdvbf  tha^rthe  wiUi:andit|he  HMiU  Hi^p  iajbb^ 
propiruobjee*  j  o£;Qpnim8n4;t  and}(thftfe  )W  )^ent^^ 
HOAOtheriwIfc'apcotmtabl^i) iQjr  sw^pepfciWe  oiixmr^ 
gojverhm^ipttil  tbw  fter/h^tii^/thel  sutijwfi  of  iVjolqntai^y 
p^Bif^a  ft  I  wri  tstollr/ab<^  ipmrn^e-^  ^tbat  i  the  disordctreii 
4tete,««f)(the;  wiU^br^othQj/iwiii^iiiidispo^itiQn.  of^apaL 
agettotbl  cotofiljf )  rwfiib)  llbgitimate .  cawtfiairwis^  wtH^l?^ 
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rtnd^  the- add^es^ng  si^h  cdinnilattds^Iliiion^ 
iSurd  or  hnproper.     That  they  irtll-tWt  b^icotd^d 
'with,  wMe  that  disoi^dered  stafie  6tlb8iiHs>Us^4i^iie: 
but  l^thnat^  t^onHnahds^  enforded  by^f^erisdib- 
tk)nd,  are  amongst  the  stroi^ei^  ^nidtiviss  ^*  rthat^riB, 
'  'th'^y  tend,  in  their  own  nature!,  to '  i»cfine '  the  ( mH, 
'  ttrid'  therefore  they    canno*  he  Withheld ' » wtbiwit 
*  Virtilally  relinquishing'  the^  claim  df  '  aut^trnty  mod 
'  ddtnihion.     This  -may  'sUfliefe  to  evince   the^ffkh 
'  )^kty  '•  of  isi^tiing  commahdd>  noltwithdtiaidmg'  '■  4l|e 
SrrioWtt  and    radidat  indisp6siii0tt   to '  Odtsfiiy  ;f  <  <ir, 
^whicli  comes  to:  the  same  thing,  wh&tevcit  Jib  tlie 
^ ^\s^at^  cf  the  mil:   '  >    ■  - -i?:   ^M--i?.vij; 

'  With  respect  to  the  other  side  of  the  sti]^>osed 
Contradiction,  what  can  be  plainer  th^  that  the 
will,  as  well  as^  every  other  faculty  of  ihe  nilnd>=^is 
tinder  divine  control,  and  that '  God*  cafl,  With  in- 
fiiiite  ease,  in  what  instances' attttiri^whbJt  JOiaMrier 
he  please,  so  change  aiid  modify  ftva*^4^^4ildtjd^a 
prompt  and  cheerful  coi1ii)liaftciE* '  With  ^ '  hfe ' '  *e^ui- 
liition  ?  What  should  prevent'  hittti^'at  '*whose*  dis- 
posal are  the  hearts  of  the  toightiefst'Crf  meai  f<io 
tnake  his  people  willing  in  the  tky  of  his^pdw^ff » 

It  is  instructive,  as  well  as  'atou6iag,«tO'tmoe  the 
coincidence  which  is  ofteH'  -  touid^  betwixt  \  isy^stems 
which  appear;  at  first  view,  atdhe  utiiM^t  >vflrrianFe 
from  each  other.'  Thcl' grosser •:iitoitiiansiafad)rpe- 
lagians  contend,  that  ifr  &  the  duty:  efiaU  »ini^(to 
tepent  and  believ^y  because » all  poteess  anririhcreht 
power   of  so   doing,   without^  (SpeoiMb  anddtdbvine 
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oasgi^aynKje.  The  high  calvinistsb!  op.the  ppnipr^y, 
-(fl^nyfif|tbat.)wo,.  in  a,  state  of  unregeneracy,  are 
!  tuttd^r  aa !  obligation  to  pjerform  thosie.  duties^ ,  he- 
:  oauBe-they  aa?e  not  possessedf.of  the  reqwsite  ab^j^. 
-'5fh«i%' footh  concur  in  nj^king  mor^l.  .ability  fjiliie 
,  jsiOftsiire  x^  obligation  ;  a  position*  wbjiQb>,  wh^,  )(]^e 
Jfewn».!are«ecaratelyf  defined  and  cleared  pf  ;t^ir 
jja^iguit}r»> iic^Oriuluets  ms  tp  this,  very  extr^wdjnftry 
bo©nch^»q(^  ithW  m^n  are  obliged  Xq  just  as>  mm]}  fi^ 
-dksfy'^m  th^y  are  inclined,  to*  On  tjiese  aud^qtl^r 
•)^iilto!'oomieet0d  with  them>  the  J?ftad?rj  if  vyi^i^fe 
, iDot  ;  iamtake^,  will  find  mujch  splicj  ,  j^nstr^cjt^n 
oib  thfe  (following  treatise^  accompwied-  with , ;?mph 

a  constant  attention  to  the  great  end  of  theolpgiqal 
bfiK5«ttp$ion-ri-the  promotion  of i  practical  piety,  ^a^  can 
M/Jiiaicefly  feil  of-i^ir^ing  high  satisfactipn  ,tq  ^?,i:iQiis 
^rminda*.  .jfHoithi^ftr:€i^,^is^and,to  ^pother  on  a.sinf^iJlar 
-^Hmt, >iy jn»y,,^x^i^nt ^n4  Judicioi^  fiden(J^;R4r. 
rl^W,  f^p^/4i?sfnit;^rs.Jp.;geoeira|^  t,he  b^jt^ts 
.f;i]9r)pft?jljc^}af^  afle  m^j^  grfjat,^^^^tipp,  for,  j^nj,^- 
-ipijpaitingfftb^W/  frjc^  ,  ftb^  M\m  of ,  prejudice,,  .^d 
.^viiig),lD#ett^cpp^i  to .  the  publication  of  the  gp^l. 
< )  fiy  ^f^  "toeiBtnSi  %>copsid?rable  revolution  ba?;  b^en 

eflfeetedw  jini  f  (th^  MSfentiments  .pf,;  tlia  dfriwp^ij^ipn 
'»«o  'iflrbielr>  tl.  biiw^  tiie  hjonourf  to ,  belfOng; :  the*  ex- 
8/ardsoenee^/.  t>f i  cialyiiiisiQ  fhav^  V)(e?fli;/Cut;plf;7r7'rtJe 
opoifats/  of  4efoncei  feai^e ,  h^^  dij?iini?h?d  in  -  nnmb^r, 
-^db ( better  f;fortifiedi;^Hbmthl'?hasshtpne  .fprth  w^h 

t)i)irightefc(i>lustret;tfi-anft  t3ier  naiwistty'  of  the,  gospel 
3  fhas  rf been,  renderjed! .  traoa?©  .  afaoiplej  •  mor^.  <  prac t^l, 
oahAimbre;  dfficaqioi^^,  fur^      >    ^  [■     .    ?..    ^  v,... 
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In  reply  to  such  as  may  object  to  the  meta- 
physical subtlety  which  pervades  some  p»ts  of  the 
following  treatise,  I  would  avail  myself  of  the  ^s- 
tinction  admirably  illustrated  by  the  author  of'  the 
Light  of  Nature  Pursued.*!^'  He  observ^; 'that 
although  metaphysical  i^ason  •  rarely,  if  «veif,  cow- 
duces  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  it  is  of  gteit' ad- 
vantage in  the  detection  of  sophistry;  and  that' tlid 
mist  and  cottlusion  in  which  inorall  sttbjM^  hat<$ 
been  involved,  by  crude  and  •  undigested  metsa^y^ 
sics,  can  only  be  exploded  by  the  temperate^  %i^^iaf 
that  which  is  true  and  genuine :  so  that  th^'chi^f 
praise  of  metaphysics  is  the  cure  of  its  own*  fflS;* 
the  repair  of  the  mischief  which  itself  has  wrought. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  the  author  employs 
metaphysics,  not  to  rear  the  fabric  of  truth,  which 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  profound  deference  to 
inspiration,  but  to  demolish  a  rotten  superstructure 
which  conceals  its  beauty.  For  the  want  of  ele- 
gance or  polish,  discernible  in  the  following  sheets, 
it  will  be  sufficient  apology  to  inform  the  reader, 
that  the  author,  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  early 
education,  had  no  other  resources  to  depend  upon, 
in  his  religious  inquiries,  than  what  were  derived 
from  the  vigour  of  his  understanding,  and  his  un- 
biassed integrity  of  heart.  Had  he  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  literary  culture,  he  would  have  undoubt- 
edly written  in  a  style  and  manner  more  adapted 
to  gain  the  attention  of  the  superior  classes :  whe- 
ther his  reasoning  would  have  been  more  cogent, 

*  Abraham  Tucker. 
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Qi^t^  Mlothod  o^^otandiiag  his  8ubjeot^bd<pr^  filled 

i^^s^tib^neifit^vhe  iprinciibaUy  labodredj  is  mdi^' 

jii(Qrarti^U^€k4iadj(Mnerarti(mj^3(Mf^pd<^      stdd^ithati 
vritiii^  ^tt)t^tin^pgiffectk)tnfi:0f  the«  wdi^' and  ii^e^  dUl^ 
a^)(a9ij^£^s  imdier  j whiddi  rthe  author  •  bf  iti  tlabbai»ddj 
I^^^9Jilffeii/;car.  esteemt'it>bne  o£itke  i^eatestifii:^!^^^!^' 
an  iind^^jlg^ ;:  Hi^dde nicer!  hasi  \  bestowM' '  ujkntt  ta&i^ 
tcV(^:HQ(iP0$($e$$6dnWchi!d  ibther/zf^him^' lin  all  tke^ 

'     •  Robert  H/U.l. 

fjou'f/  .d:.tu   i'.  :»m'..c    .ii?  n,-;T  r,j    tori  ,>*>i:^v.:.ji.r/it^ 
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PREFACE  TO  JANEWAY'S  LIFE. 


[VVrittek  IV  1816] 
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At  the  request  of  a  highly  esteem^  fiiendj  I 
feel  ho  hesitation  in  recommending  -  the  reBiadf&aUe 
narrative^  now  republished^  to  the  serious  attetttida 
of  the  reader.  It  exhibits  a  life  eminently  ^oAtifd 
on  the  example  of  Christ,  and  a  death-^bed  t  f^cene 
of  extraordinary  elevation  and  triumph.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  to  contemplate  either,  as  tb^y  are 
exhibited  in  the  following,  memorial,  without  feelmg 
an  increasing  conviction  of  the  reality  and  dignity 
of  true  religion.  I  am  aware  that  soma  will  object 
to  the  strain  of  devout  ecstasy  which  characterizes 
the  sentiments  and  language  of  Mr.  Janeway  in  hife 
dying  moments ;  but  I  am  persuaded  they  mil  meet 
with  nothing,  however  ecstatic  and  elevated^  ;  but 
what  corresponds  to  the  dictates  of  scripture  and 
the  analogy  of  the  faith.  He  who  recollects  that 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  a  '^  peace  which  pass^h  all 
understanding,  and  a  joy  unspeakable  and  fuU  of 
glory,"  will  not  be  offended  at  the  lively  expressions 
of  these-  contained  in  this  narrative :  lie  will  ■■  be 
more  disposed  to  lament  the  low  state  of  his  own* 
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religious  feeling  than  to  suspect  the  propriety  of 
sentiments  the  most  rational  and  scriptural,  merely 
because  they  rise  to  a  pitch  that  he  has  never 
reached.  The  sacred  oracles  afford  no  counte- 
nance toi  the-  supposkion  that  devotional  feelings 
are  to  be  condemned  as  visionary  and  enthusiastic, 
merely  on  account  of  their  intenseness  and  eleva- 
tion :  provided  they  be  of  a  right  kind,  and  spring 
from  legitimate  sources,  they  never  teach  us  to 
suspect  they  can  be  carried  too  far.  David  ^^  danced 
llefitore>  the  Lord  with  ^  all* » his  might ;"  and*  wheri  he 
\*ias  iJ^qproached  foif ' degrading  binaself  in  tbe^idyes 
itf>itfe^  people  by  indulging  these  tratii^rts;  ^h^^ 
replied,  /If  this  be  to  be  vile,  '^I  will  yet  iifttke 
ttijrself  more  vile."  That  the  objects  which  interest 
the  heart  in  religion  •  are  ^  infinitely '  m<»e  durable 
and  im^brtant  than  all  others,  ^will  liot  b^  disputed  2 
Widl  '^by  MghcKild  it  b^  deieitofed  irt-ationil  to>''be 
afflfec^d  by  thettiiin  a  d^ee  s<^mewhat  suitable  to 
Itoeip'vilue,  especially  i»  the  nfeai"  prospect  of  their 
fiifl  '  and '  piarfeot'  1  possession  ?  Why  should  it  be 
de^med'^tnn^ngb  oi 'irrational  for  a  dying  saitity  who 
has  i  spi tot  liis  ^  life  >  -  in»  the  i  pursuit  of  immortal^  good, 
ti(»«^fedi>^att  >mn^;pieakable^  ecstasy  at  findii^g  he  has 
jkiBt  toiKHhed  the  g&elf  finrahed  •  his  coursey  and  in 
slifevv'^tiEioments  'is^'to'^be  ctowned  M^th^life  ever- 
listiig»^<  ivWhik^  h^idTvells  ^on^  tbe  inconcdivably 
^rEbtis  prospect  ^^before  hin^  and  feels  himself  lost 
]ii{<:^e9Bd|&r;  and  i  ^atitude^  and  almost  oppressed 
withlla  sense  of  his  lamutterable  obligations  to  the 
lot^e  of  his  Ci^efttordndRedeembr,  nothing' can  be 
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more  natural  and  proper  than  -his  sentiments,  and 
conduct  While  the  Scriptures  retain  th^.jank 
as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practicej-r- while  there 
are  those  who  feel  the  power  of  true  religion^r^such 
death-bed  scenes  as  Mr.  Jane  way's  will  .be  ^contem- 
plated with  veneration  and  delight.  It  affords  no 
inconsiderable  confirmation  ,  of  the  truth  -  Qf  ohrisr 
tianity^  that  the  most  celebrated  sag^s  of  pagan 
antiquity,  whose  last  moments ;  have  f  been  exhi- 
bited with  inimitable  propriety  and  .  beauty,  .pre- 
sent nothing  equal  nor  similar;  nothing  pf  that 
singular  combination  of  humility  and  Jelevatiop^ 
thiat  self-renouncing  greatness,  in  which  the  crea- 
ture appears  annihilated,  and  God  all  in  all.  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  the  serious  reader  will  not  find, 
in  the  closing  scenes  of  Mr.  Janeway's  life,  the 
most  perfect  form  of  Christianity :  he  will  find  it, 
not,  as  it  is  too  often,  clouded  with  doubts  and 
oppressed  with  sorrows ;  he  will  behold  it  ascend 
the  mount,  transfigured,  glorified,  and  encircled 
with  the  beams  of  celestial  majesty. 

Let  me  be  permitted,  however,  to  observe  that 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Janeway,  in  his  last  moments, 
while  it  developes  the  native  tendency  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  standard  to 
ordinary  christians.  He  affords  a  great  example 
of  what  is  attainable  in  religion,  and  not  of  what 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  salvation.  Thousands 
die  in  the  Lord,  who  are  not  indulged  with  the 
privilege  of  dying  in  triumph.  His  extraordinary 
diligence  in  the  whole  of  his  christian  career,  his 
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tenderness  of  conscience,  his  constant  vigilance, 
his  vehement  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness, TMt  with  a  signal  reward,  intended,  probably, 
not  more  for  his  own  personal  advantage,  than  as 
a  persuasive  to  others  to  walk  in  his  steps.  As  he 
was  incessantly  solicitous  to  improve  his  graces, 
purify  his  principles,  and  ^*  to  perfect  holiness  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,**  no  wonder  he  was  favoured  with 
an  abundant  entrance  into  "  the  joy  of  his  Lord." 
'^  He  which  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  sparingly  ; 
and  he  which  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also 
bOtttitifully." 

Robert  Hall. 
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RECOMMENDATORY    PREFACE 

TO  A  .  :       ■ 

VOLUME  OF  HYMNS, 

Composed  bt/  the  late  Rev.  B.   Beddome,  M.  A. 
[Wrtttew  iM  1819.] 


t  ■ 


Far  be  it  from  me  to  indulge  the  presumptuous 
idea  of  adding  to  the  merited  reputation  of  Mr. 
Beddome,  by  my  feeble  suffrage.  But  having  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  that 
eminent  man,  and  cherishing  a  high  esteem  for  his 
memory,  I  am  induced  to  comply  the  more  cheer- 
fully with  the  wishes  of  the  editor,  by  prefixing  a 
few  words  to  the  present  publication.  Mr.  Bed- 
dome  was  on  many  accounts  an  extraordinary 
person.  His  mind  was  cast  in  an  original  mould ; 
his  conceptions  on  every  subject  were  eminently 
his  own ;  and  where  the  stamina  of  his  thoughts 
were  the  same  as  other  men's,  (as  must  often 
be  the  case  with  the  most  original  thinkers,)  a 
peculiarity  marked  the  mode  of  their  exhibition. 
Favoured  with  the  advantages  of  a  learned  educa- 
tion, he  continued  to  the  last  to  cultivate  an 
acquaintance  with  the  best  writers  of  antiquity, 
to  which  he  was  much   indebted  for  the  chaste. 
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terse,  and  nervous  diction,  which  distinguished  his. 
compositions  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Though  he 
spent  the  principal  part  of  a  long  life  in  a  village 
retirement,  he  was  eminent  for  his  colloquial 
powers,  in  which  he  displayed  the  urbanity  of 
the  gentleman  and  the  erudition  of  the  scholar, 
combined  with  a  more  copious  vein  of  attic  salt 
than  any  person  it  has  been  my  lot  to  know. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  universally  admired  for 
the  piety  and  unction  of  his  sentiments,  the 
felicity  of  his  arrangement,  and  the  purity,  force, 
and  simplicity  of  his  language,  all  of  which  were 
recommended  by  a  delivery  perfectly  natural  and 
graceful.  His  printed  discourses,  taken  from  the 
manuscripts  which  he  left  behind  him  at  his 
decease,  are  fair  specimens  of  his  usual  perform- 
ances in.  the  pulpit.  They  are  eminent  for  the 
qualities  alreajiy  mentioned ;  and  their  merits, 
which  the  modesty  of  the  author  concealed  from 
bimselfy  have  been  justly  appreciated  by  the  reli- 
^ous  public.  As  a  religious  poet,  his  excellence 
tas  Ipng  been  known  and  acknowledged  in  dis- 
^OTting.  congregations,  in  consequence  of  several 
adrair^ble  cqmpositions  inserted  in  some  popular 
.  ^cojppilations.  The  variety  of  the  subjects  treated 
of,  the  poetical  beauty  and  elevation  of  some,  the 
^im^Je  pathos  of  others,  and  the  piety  and  justness 
pf  .|;hought  which  pervade  all  the  compositions  in 
the  succeeding  volume,  will,  we  trust,  be  deemed 
a  valuable  accession  to  the  treasures  of  sacred 
j|oeby,  equally  adapted  to  the  closet  and  to  the 
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sanctuary. — The  man  of  taste  will  be  gratified 
with  the  beautiful  and  original  turns  of  thought 
which  many  of  them  exhibit;  while  the  experi- 
mental christian  will  often  perceive  the  most  secret 
movements  of  his » s6til  *  stifikhigly  delineated,  and 
sentiments  portrayed  which  will  find  their  echo 
in  every  heart.  Considerable  pains  have  been 
takra  't6  arrange  the  h^mns  ill  iucti  k  maiiner  as 
is  best  adapted  to  jselectiot^jt^fi-qqi  a  ,  persuasion, 
which  we  trust  the  event  will  justify,  that  they 
will  be  foimd  the  most  proper  supplement  to  Dr. 
Watts  that  has  yet  appeared. 

R.  Hall. 
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A   PREFACE 


TO 


ANTINOMIANISM    UNMASKED, 

BY   THE    REY.    SAMUEL    CHASE. 

[Written  in  1819.] 


It  is  with  considerable  reluctance  that  I  have 
complied  with  the  request  of  the  highly  esteemed 
author  of  the  following  work,  by  prefixing  a  short 
preface  ;  not  from  the  slightest  hesitation  respecting 
the  excellence  of  the  work  itself,  but  from  an  aver- 
sion to  the  seeming  arrogance  of  pretending  to  re- 
commend what  might  rest  so  securely  on  its  own 
merits.  The  reader,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken, 
vnll  find  in  this  treatise  a  train  of  close  and  cogent 
reasoning  from  the  oracles  of  God,  sufficient  to 
overturn  firom  its  foundation  the  principles  which 
compose  the  antinomian  heresy ;  which,  he  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  perceive,  are  as  much  opposed  to  the 
grace,  as  to  the  authority,  of  the  great  Head  of  the 
church. 

The  fundamental  tenet  of  the  system  to  which 
this  treatise  is  opposed,  consists  in  the  denial  of  the 
obligation  of  believers  to  obey  the  precepts  of  Christ, 
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in  supposing  that  their  interest  in  the  merits  of  the 
Redeemer  releases  them  from  all  snbjectibn  to  his 
authority  ;  and^  as  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hancfa 
that  he  is  the  sole  Lord  of  the  christian  dispeoBa^ 
tion^  the  immediate  consequence  is,  that«  as  tax  Ai 
they  are  concerned^  the  moral  government  of 'the 
Deity  is  annihilated — ^that  they  have  ceased  to  be 
accountable  creatures.  But  this  involves  the  total 
subversion  of  religion:  for  what  idea  cam  we  .form 
of  a  religion  in  which  all  the  qbligations  of  pely 
and  morality  are  done  away;  in'  which  nothing  is 
binding  or  imperative  on  the  conscience  ?  We  may 
conceive  of  a  religious  code  under  all  the  possible 
gradations  of  laxness  or  severity — of  its  demaodiiig 
more  or  less,  or  of  its  enforcing  its  ii^junctions  by 
penalties  more  or  less  formidable  ; — but,  to  form  a 
conception  of  a  system  deserving  the  name  of  reli- 
gion, which  prescribes  no  duties  whatever,  and  is 
enforced  by  no  sanctions,  seems  an  in^pssibility. 
On  this  account  it  appears  to  me  improper  to  speak 
of  antinomianism  as  a  religious  error;  religion, 
whether  true  or  false,  has  nothing  to  do  mith  it :  it 
is  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  attempt  to  -substi- 
tute a  system  of  subtle  and  i^cious  impiety  in  the 
room  of  Christianity.  In  their  own  estimation,  its 
disciples  are  a  privileged  cla^s,  who  dwell  in  a 
secluded  region  of  unshaken  security  and  lawless 
liberty,  while  the  rest  of  the  christian  world  are  the 
vassals  of  legal  bondage,  toiling  in  darkness  and  in 
chains.  Hence,  whatever  diversity  of  character 
they  may  display  in  other  respects,  a  haughty  and 
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bitter  •disdain  of  every  other  olass^  of  professors  is  a 
universal  Jeature.  Contdmpt  6t  hatred  of  the  most 
devout  isid'enli^iltened  jchristians,  out  of  their  own 
pale^seims-oiffi  lof  tiie  most  essential  tdemetit^^f 
their  being  ;>  nor  were  the  ancient  Pharisees  evet 
more  notorious  for  ^trusting  in  themselves  that 
they  "were  righteous/  and  despising  others/'  O 

Of  the  force  of  legitiwiate  argiiment  they  seem 
to  have  little  ot  no  perception,  having  contracted 
an  anvisterate  and  pemicious  habit  of  shuttihg  th^ 
eyes  against  the  plainest  and  most  points  decl^ra^ 
tions  <^f  the  wcad  of  God.  The 'only  attempt  they 
make  to  support  their  miserable  system;  isr^ito 
adduce  a  number  of  detached  and  iilsulated  pas*- 
sages  of  scripture,  fiarcifeiy  torn  from  theit  context, 
and' ihtetpreted  with  mom  regard  to  their  ^ouifid 
than  to  their  meaning,  aa  ascertained  by  the  laws 
of  I  sober  criticismw-  Could  they  be  prevailed  vpon 
to  engage  in  serious  dispassionate  controversy^ 
some  hope  might  be  indulged  of  reclaiming  theiA^ 
their  errors  would  acteiit  of  an  easy  conliitatioh : 
but  ithe^  miirfortune; i^;  they  seem  to  feel  tiiemsdves 
as^  nmch  ^released  <  from ;  the  restraints  of  reason, 
a&  of  .ififcoral  obligation  ;  and  the  intoxication  ^  df 
spiritual  pride  has  incomparably  more  influence 
in  formirlg  their  persuasions,  than  the  light-  bf 
-^dence* 

,1  >  As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  my  expectation  of 
bdnefit  fiK)m  the  following  treatise  is  far  from  being 
sanguine.  •  To  others,  however,  who  may  ,be  in 
•dangeor  of  facing  1  a  prey  to  their  sediaietion^  it  may 
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pTolVe  aft  important  preservative' J  td  the 'young' Arid 

in^periericed,  it  will  hold'6ut  k  faSthM 'Wdhiiii^J 

by  unmasking  the  deformity  and    i^eteaili^  ^^tt^ 

danger  of  that  pretended  doctrine  •bfgi^acfe^^^fcftl 

is''^inpl6yed  to  annul  the  obligation ^  of  <!ittietfii^ 

They  win  learn  from  this  treatise^  that  th€i*atith<fe 

rity  of  Christ,  as  Legislator;  is  perfect^  trdtaipttffbte 

i^  his  office  as  the  Rede^iner '  of  hitT  p6opW  ^,  thSi 

ihe  renewal  of  the  soul 'in 'tnie  holinteSsf  forms  a 

principal  part  Of  the  salvatidn  he'catnd'to  bestow^ 

ttiafcthfe  privileges  of  the  evAngefKcfel  'disJIeiifiiatfoH 

«r^  JiUfSepambly  combined  with  its ' duties; '  aiid^ thtrt 

iv^ryhope  of  eternal  life  is  necessarily  pre&utitf{^ 

tubus  and  unfounded,  which  is  not  cottnectdd'wi^ 

*^  keeping  the  commandments  of  God/^     They  will 

perceive  the  beautifeil  analogy  subsisting ' 'beJtweett 

the  mosaib  dnd  chri^ti^h  <  >d>iBpensati<!»n  ;  ^ '  and*  ijii^l 

the'  redemption  wi*otight  out  upon  the  xh>ss  iS'  just 

as  i3ubservient  to  the  spiritual  doiftinion  of  Cferist 

over  his  people,  as  waS  the  deliveitance   of  thfe 

Kraelites  from  Egypt  to  the  ereitibn  of  a  the^ocracy 

in  the  Holy  Land  :  in  a  word,  they  wi'B  ^  piatinly  se^i 

that  the  regal  authority  of  Gh^stove¥  hfe  church 

belongs  to  the  very  essence '  bf  ■  the '  ■  evAngelical 

economy,   consideii-ed  as  an  ahntinciation   of^Uhe 

kingdom  or  reign  of  God.         ii  .  •  ■    ■       -  r;  ;  ^  i -u 

To  trace  the  process  of  antitioniiknfem;  and  iil^ 

vestigate  the  steps  by  which  it  has  gffctdually  att^ed 

its^  fearful   ascendency/  though  an  '■  interefeting '  %i^ 

quiiy.  Would  lead  me  feir-beybud'  the  limits = of  iWi 

ppefaRej  / '  'Suffice  it  to  lauggest  ^a  few  tiireuiAl^timce* 
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which  .appear  to  me  to  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  .that,  result.  When  religious  parties  h^ve 
been  Ipng  formed,  a  certain  technical  phraseology; 
invited  in. order  to  designate,  more  exactly,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  respective  systems,  naturally 
grows  up.  What  custom  has  sanctioned,  in  procefss 
of  time .  becomes  law ;  and  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  cQusecrated  diction  comes  to  be  viewied 
with  suspicion  and  alarm.  Now  the  technical 
language  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  thei 
calvinistic  system  in  its  nicer  shades,  however 
justifiable  in  itself,  has,  by  its  perpetual  recurrence^ 
narrowed  the  vocabulary  of  religion,  and  rendered 
qbsolete  many  modes  of  expression  which  the 
sacred  writers:  indulge  without  scruple,  i  The  lati- 
tude with  which  they  express  themselves  on  varioua 
subjects  has  been  gradually  relinquished-;  a  scru- 
pulous and  sy3teiwatf q  oast  of  jdiction  has  succeeded 
to  the  jKuaalyiift'^^idotQ  ai^d  noWe  negligeince.  they 
were  accustPmQd  to  d^play  ;  and  many  expr^sionSi 
employed  withput  hesitation  in  scripture>' are  rarely 
found,f  cixce5>t/ in  the  direct  form  of  .quotetion>  in 
tMri»outh{  of  a.modern  calvinist 
; }  Jp. .  ^^ditiour  I  to  ithis,  nothing ;  is  mos^  usual :  than 
fi^p  the  z^a^o^s  abettors  .of,  a  $ystem,  with  the  best 
intentions,  to  magnify  the;  importance  (rf  its  pecu*- 
liar  t^^ets  by;  .hyperbplic^  exaggerations,  calculated 
(xoifi^^entifyth^Ri.  with; the  ^fundamental  articles  of 
faitlu  r , ;  .Xbu9>  tfe^  calyinistic  doctrines  have  often 
b^rii.denpminalted>/;hy  divides  of  deservedly  high 
r^putatijon^  the  doctrines  of  grfl5ce.;   implying,  not 
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merely  >their  ^truth^  biidb  tfalct  rttUlQrniq^qiislitliti^fftlitf^ 
very /.essence  and  mamowiof  the>^igaspd.  ''iHfenc^ 

persons  of  little  reflection  have  been  tev^^t^iW^ 
conclude  that   the  zealous  .  ineu]clU:ion^i  oi\  th^e 
comprehends  nearly  the  whole  system  o^ftift^HeA* 
truths  or  as  much  of  it^  at  fesst^  as  is  ofvitflliim^ 
portance;  and  that  no  danger  /vrfaatev^i  jca^  refAxlV 
from  giving  them  the  greatest  possible  ptotnifi6li<3cU> 
But  the  tranfdtioa  from  a  partial  exhibition 'of  ti^tlK^ 
to<  the  adoption  of  positive*  etrpr  is:  a  mc^st  natural 
oae^  and  he  who  commences  with:  icdni^igi^^bg  iter<^^ 
tain. important  doctrines  ta  oblivim^  will  gejieralfyl 
end  in;  perverting  or  denying  thtm.     The  authority ^ 
o£<the  laws  of  Christ,  his  i  proper  dominion  bvtt^hte^ 
people,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  eva«gdli*al 
obedience  in  order  to  eternal  life^  though  perfedfly 
consistent,  in. my  apprehension,  with  Calvinism,  fotttt- 
no.  part  of  it,  considered  as  a  8€|>arate'  systeni;    'III' 
the  systematic  nK)de  of  instriictioin  they  ar^  con^' 
sequently   omitted,    or   so    slightly  ••  a^d  '  sparingty 
adverted  to,  that  they  are  gradually  lOst'S^ht  of  ; 
and  when  they  are  presented  to  thi^^tt^iitieh,  being 
supported  by  no  habitual  mehtal  associations,'  thejA 
wear  the  features  of  a  strange  and  exotic  icharaict^h 
They  are  repelled  with  disgust  arid  suspicion,  tiot 
because  they  are  perceived  to  be  at  variance  witfr 
the  dictates  of  inspiration,  {their  •  agreement  with^ 
which  may  be  immediately  obtious,)  but,  simfily,'^ 
because  they  deviate  from  the  trains  of  thought^, 
which  the   hearer  is  accustomed  to  pursue  with ! 
complac^iicy*;    It  is  purely- Aft  afiair  of^tastej'  ifcfeJ* 
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neithei:!  the  opposition  of  reason^  dor  of  ccriiscfeiice^  i 
which  lis  concerned;  but  the  mere  operation  of 
awtiJ«*ho^- 

jyiHie  paucity  of  practical  itistructioin,-^the  practice 
ctf  ildweHing  almost  excliisively,  in  the  exercise  of > 
tbft^  iHinistty^  on  doctrinal  and  experimental  tofific^r 
ifith  a  sparing  inculcation  6f  the^piiec^pte  of  Ohrist. 
andlthe  duties  of  moralky^-^s  al/undantly  sufficient/^ 
lYltbauli. : the •  tightest  admixture  of  error,  to  pro^- 
^llWrthe  effejct  of  which  we  are  speaking:  norisrifcr 
toj  Jbe.doiubted  that  even,  holy  and  exemplbry  mew^ 
hrftie:  by  these  naeaiis  paved  the  way  for  anlincMii 
nqi|9m^»     When  they  have  found  it  necessjary  ^to  > 
s^jtexit  /to  points  of  morality,  an^  to  ui^e  them'  oik 
stflrijftft^i  motives,   the   difference    between  these  i 
a*(4)t^ir;  usual  dtr^in  of  instruction  has  produced  A: 
SQrt  tQf  Iftental  revulsion*     Conscious,  meanwhilei  > 
tbl.t  th^y.  have?  tei^hfe;  nothing  but -the  |mrB  amdii 
u]g^Qj>jTi^pted  .wor4  «f  (Joid/r-have  inculcated  no/  Aq&\  i 
t^Pi^j  rbt^|>,  wl^ .  appears  to  be  sustained  by  the  faic- 
in^eirpjij^3.ti|(^n:oC:tl^€|.word, — they  are  astonished  at ; 
p^c^Ogj  itfhet  r^iagsr  impetuosity  with  which  a  part 
o^  j^eiy.  l^f  eys  x^n  into  antinomian  excesses ;  when 
a  ^]^Qj^gk  i^Yi^^tigsiiiorx-mig^t  jponvince  themj  tthaty, 
tboyg^^  thi^y  hav0  inculcated  truth,  it  has  not  beetii 
ajjtpgetb^r. '^as  it  is  m  Jesus^;f'  that  many  awak-M' 
efling  ^pd .  lalarming  ,  considerations  familial*  to-^tbcf^ 
S^ifiptWies:  h.ave  been  neglected,  much  of  their  pum^ 
g^tii^ad  {tactical  apipeal  to  the  conscience  sup- 
ppq^djimii  SL  profusi^n^of  cordials,  and  st^Mulfentb' 
a^iui^i^^ji  iivhftlft'.  ;catibai1tic8  \vere^  tequireii'  >  i ; i  a h  i <  > •  > 
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In  the  N'.v  To^tiiroc^rit,  iho  cibsolute  subser- 
vioi  •  V  lI  :':  ;t:\!'  I  .^tc;t?n:oiits  Lo  the  formation, 
of  vbc  p  •incii)lcjs  and  liabits  of  practical  piety,  is 
never  lost  sight  of;  we  are  continually  remmded 
that  obedience  is  the  end  of  all  knowledge,  and 
of  all  religious  impressions.  But  the  tendency,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  of  much  popular  and  orthodox 
instruction,  is  to  bestow  on  the  belief  of  certain 
doctrines,  combined  with  strong  rehgious  emotion, 
the  importance  of  an  ultimate  object,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  that  great  principle  that  "  circumcision  is 
nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing,  but  the 
keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God."  While 
it  is  but  candid  to  suppose  that  some  are  beguiled 
through  the  *^good  words  and  fair  speeches*'  by 
which  the  apostles  of  antinomianism  recommend 
themselves  to  the  unlearned  and  unstable,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  their  success  to  the  aversion  which  many  feel 
to  Christianity  as  a  practical  system.  Divest  it 
of  its  precepts  and  its  sanctions, — represent  it  as 
a  mere  charter  of  privileges, — a  provision  for  in- 
vesting a  certain  class  with  a  title  to  eternal  life, 
independent  of  every  moral  discrimination, — and 
it  will  be  eagerly  embraced:  but  it  will  not  be 
the  religion  of  the  New '  Testament ;  it  will  not 
be  the  religion  of  him  who  closed  his  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  by  reminding  his  hearers  that  he  who 
"heareth  his  sayings,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall 
be  likened  to  a  man  who  built  his  house  upon 
the  sand,    and    the   storm   came,   and    the   rains 
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descended^  and  the  winds  blew>  and  beat  on  that 
house^  and  it  fell,  because  it  was  founded  upon 
the  sand." 

The  most  effectual  antidote  to  the  leaven  of 
antinomianism  will  probably  be  found  in  the  fre- 
quent and  earnest  inculcation  of  the  practical 
precepts  of  the  gospel ;  in  an  accurate  delinea- 
tion of  the  christian  temper;  in  a  specific  and 
minute  exposition  of  the  personal,  social,  and 
relative  duties,  enforced  at  one  time  by  the  en- 
dearing, at  another  by  the  alarming,  motives,  which 
revelation  abundantly  suggests.  To  overlook  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  under  the 
pretence  of  advancing  the  interests  of  morality, 
is  one  extreme;  to  inculcate  those  doctrines, 
without  habitually  adverting  to  their  purifying 
aiid  transforming  influence,  is  another,  not  less 
dangerous.  If  the  former  involves  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  rear  a  structure  without  a  founda- 
tion, the  latter  leaves  it  naked  and  useless. 

A  large  infusion  of  practical  instruction  may  be 
expected  to  operate  as  an  alterative  in  the  moral 
constitution.  Without  displacing  a  single  article 
from  the  established  creed, — without  modifying  or 
changing  the  minutest  particle  of  speculative  be- 
lief,— it  will  generate  a  habit  of  contemplating  reli- 
gion in  its  true  character,  as  a  system  of  moral 
government,  as  a  wise  and  gracious  provision  for 
reestablishing  the  dominion  of  God  in  the  heart 
of  an  apostate  creature.  Though  there  must  un- 
questionably be   a  perfect   agreement  betwixt  all 
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r^vwled  itrutbfli  because/  .truthi  is  levJar  ,QQf)fi^ii|^ 
with  it$^lC  yet  th^y  are  noit.  iiili  adapted  i*<)fjpt!p4BfB 
the  same  immediate  impression.     Xhey- .  cpiij^riti^ 
tQ  the  ^ame  ultimate  abject,  ^rthe.peirfectitigfitth^ 
man  of  G<?d*?  by  opposite  tendencies  5  ai94i/^4¥ 
same .  are  inpiiiwliately  adapted  :  to ;  iufipiriei  >xm9flt 
dence;  and  joy,  others  are  fitted  ta  :prDdw0)rT5^ 
laoce-  Ottd .  feiar ;  ,  like    different    i^^ie^ ,  1  pf»  t  diffe 
which  may^  in  their  turn,  <be  eqi^pUy  <  co3^dui3iM>t0 
health*  though  their  action  oaitbe  i&ystem  Mbfe|4SB(r 
similar. ;  t  Hence  it  'is  o^   great   isoportaQ^p^ 
merjely  that  the  doctrine  that  is  taught  , he  ^^Wfld 
a^  sci;iptur&ly  :but  that  the  proportiont  m9.in^9^ 
amidst  the  i  various:  articles  of  religious  instifUQti©? 
coincide, .  as  far.    as    possible,   with    the; >  in^piip^ 
model;  that  each  doctrine  occupy  its. ppoper.pla^^ 
in  .the  scale  5   that  the  whole  cdunsdl  of;  \  iGod  i>b0 
unfolded,  and.no  onfe  paflrfc.off:reve(aled^:i6ruth!^he 
poresented  with  a .  frequency  and  rpromitenQfe  iTwbi^h 
shall  cast  the  others  into  ;^hadefh  vTheipp.^gi?e§S7^ 
antinomianism,  if  I  am  not  gteatlytinlisfcsdiP^Si^  Way 
be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measurewttJ  the  »?g|^ct^,trf 
these  i  precautions,-^to  au  .intemperate^!  tand-ftjjjjfcpjit 
exclaaaiv^e,  inculcation  of  jdiwtrinaljpc^iirtstv/      7  )fij 
Even  , when  the  necessity, jof {{$.!)  exe^jjiteryi  cQft- 
duct  isienfoccediupon  ichristidnfli  am  BXt^ni^^/^n^ 
intelligent  hearer rwilli  frequently:  jgeycmi^ei  %  iftlMMr 
fest  diffearence  between  ithe-mwtives:  hyjjwfeiftho|t 
i$.  .tofpged,  and  , those:  which' ^m^i  p3»^sQnj;ed((j!»y  ^ 
dnspiitad  wiriters.-i,  The  i latter  itareriiipfej  ^fraid^rftf 
^ntlnifidi^i  J  etoery).:  description  i  ,<<tf  i  profei^  fp, ,  ^JwMit 
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te*^btt>,  fftfat  '^^^if  they-  live  aftit^  thi^-'fletsti 
lfeej^^i^»^fe^,^V*ttd  that  they  will  then  bnlj^  ^  b^ 
]^fkk;*4^d^^f  Cfeist  if  theyhbid  festthe  begmtiitu^ 
Q^HYl^it'  ^o6tiMeme,  and  tejoicitig  of  then:  hbpe/ 
§kttff  utttb  the'  end  */'  ^hile  too  •  many  *  ciontetifc 
ttietttfeelves  with  iniisrtiUfg  on  considerations^  which; 
^^Ifettev^'  Wi^ight  '-t^y  may  possess /^3in  -a  devoub 
dtiA'  tender  spdrit,  it  fe'iihe  fii^st  efFefct>  of  sinfUl 
ftldtilgerio^  to  iiifip^  Of  thfe  n^ttlteus  thfl^nimiaee 
t^i^^i^tnd  deserti^ny  darknei^,  ^sente>  of  <  t'eligkufil 
tonsda^tioiiy  ^aiid  other  s^ritual  evilB^tHvhichiiiV^iU 
klwa^ys  be  found  to  be  less  ^lartain^,  justf  iiftl  pP6ti 
^tidtt'Jto  theJdegre^  of  religioL^jdebl^ttinidm  ^ 
erniibat  the  moral  distemlpers  to  which'^th^'^^^prdfi 
te^qrifriof  religibna  areiliablei  by  such  antid6t0S^a9 
thi^^/'isiappealiiag  to  a  /ceTtaiii  r^finemei^t  of^feei^ 
4rig/>'Whicb  thendisea»b>fhas  )eitingUishedrieir  dmw 
trisli^di'ifti^eM<  of'  akrmhiig  them  with)  the  ^rdii;pbot 
^f 'deatluj  1  ^  Jfc fwas} nbt  by  sent^mchtal  'addresses^  noif 
hf'^m'^p^^'^ih  the!  ddlicax^ies  and^sen^Mities•bf  ^a 
W^l  <i^<i^eiiytl{^>'tbe  istpostles  ^proposed  ta*<ala»m 
^^^fkiiPP,  oti  iT^ive'the  vigilance,  of) disorderi5lF 
%Jffldbl-s(tfiJ^>tbeyrid?f0W>J^asid8  the  veil  nof  >'etf mityil 
they  preseli*^qtheirtb(Mlighft,  ki^rKllijits  ^terw»fp>crf 
-lh«>  fiP«iiflg'^0f  Christ//^  ^  a' fthidJ  in)!lthe^jnigit.'' 
Iln%<$iiidirf||)it'  h^  undeMobd  (to!indinmatb>  ^thati  dote 
i6g»fe  i^fhi^d  ^topic^fbf  >appM!may  notsbdeasidiiaMy 
^efifW^ted^  t6>x^tihn  gr^  if^opi^iety ;  iaH'Iiiwottid 
%^  S^]^«6fe*^t(fi^l  regret!  »i4the^ '^:tclufiivei)0caployv 
^fiietod^  a^<class'iDf  iDOWslderitffons^^jf  iosne  koAejf^ioi 
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prli^cts  'anid '  iht«re^.  '<>  AB>it«lk -^Idoii»/fckife;g£UR 
ail'^at<^titable't«e'atttlf^  ito^lbsd  sij^htK^ffJdiMseteii 
Ut^''iA(»itl  ig1^k«d"Mott]i«6tit8V>8bJi-le»^  '6f  'Ji^rlcay 

teih^fetfotjj'  "K'1s'-'th6h'ile%)e8itflyl  3f»  P"ttni-^<ii(» 
^^tiy  riiis(:Aftert;''Vhat€S'il^"Wby  'Hitive  -bftfeiiiijaap 

H&  r^lrilhdea-of'thb'  ']iWiUl<>6et*ifiittty-«Jr  fb«^e  iletitti 

^evi^t 'k  m^  '^dW^In  tl^ab'  «hiAI>Jhe}i«ls6rn»srpitt 

^Ithfet  f !iat '  th^ '  d^eftHnef  ttself  =  is  feiHe,  ^r"  thttV  avu 
lAfeteriiJe  iVotrt '  it  fe'  'AWotieous,  Siti't^i^ttOM^peiiWfti^ 

6iidi'  "■'"•''  ''''  /!-"- ■>■'!'!  ■--i  ilv)i/l7/  ,-K)  :•)'.( toji-ir.ib 
'^'Beftiire  '1 'clds^  ^liis>  pf^faifei'l  Majftffe*  ^ewMiitted 
lb  'add,  ttiai;  tTie'^-preVailing  )tii^ctioe<df  il?8p^te«lt«^ 
te6'*ii»Wraiies  of  the'  g6spe\^^4''tmomf^imilj'^<)T^fm 
Md,  'fif  '6tifefti?ly  'aVbidWg  ^t^i^^'^vftiuftipfer^ote^ 
HvfecK-Hfe'idf/ifar^' stitJ^asiW^^Wdtil*  Saggfct;«|b- 
•j^krs'.te'iBt^  tiir*bayJto'>^¥e  otbe  "wajy  tfetiaritiBBf- 
^fitiahisk  !'TK^'<idfei!(>'df 'W/lijiO^^oM^  MdiMomilii 

'^dfered ^ sis  a 'syStefli"o£ Jgi<a»6»;>  '>&it •  if i then^ife«|oiiip 
'^dridUions  6t  Mi^tim'^fhit^m^^^it  i^fbssM 
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aUdgeiiltiei  lehto^  ^ibs^no^  of  iiM^rwli  h|^ejBCr,,,tog^, 

ifedH«re>rieoimb(a*ingr  tl^j  amwiT!!isi:,,x^?^r\fAiQX  ii)^(^ 
^ojoyinentj  of  fufWQ.i,^icjl|;y,.:,is.,su5pen4^jio^ffl,9, 
QOoditioni.  raChe  fl|>Bur^t;^,p;|,;this.jjpj9)tipfl  i^i;ft9| 

k»d4§ottelylttorpi^W)ns,,j(rf-,a,,^epifi9licJ};^r^9tefi^f,;^f^ 
lhCfB*9nt'»istt8Stiflift!lFiU(:il|>P  .Wffj5J«iit;,t9(,s^isfy.,gi^ 

character;  or,  which  is  precisely  the  same  th|^^ 
h«JttoW§ti  iHirfs^iyi?  lth^nth^,QOfn«s„)^hjn.,tjl;i^,^|pre- 
j|«rtfa©dj«^o4i1ipi|y  (i)>?^t|en,  4t  ,.i?. ,  sp:^i|ifi<J,  ^^af /,^,e^ 
j»P*(jv^v^5ep^u>M^^  s^^H-Ijerish;;;  ^S),^t,ijii^f.^^ni%^ 
t^«rfofefeTf[qlj5ij  jfi  7e<itiJted  n^^l  ,pl^ra,  f^^^ftti^i?  Jrg^ 
-kli»<i^i^§§n*  «bP)7iSf i^^gfijp^?,,  o;„.i^|Pl^,;Ce^g3.,9^^a 
^Bilitteoti^t  ^«r  -j^he  .^i^e(,j-e^SRft»,;jf  l3\ft,ofl^y^j^J;^^ 
Jbelieirefeifeh^U  bet>l?«fi,0d»wP«P>a¥si»fianfiflof  s^y^^ 

qmropdrfemftd't JotJtre  c^F)^fnty,,wft.fee^o^  ;;puit,^)tH^l 
^dlfeisbp^i  jrr<>o?(ba©49n;,|i;ji^fi,jPf||ipipjl,e^,,f3,^„^r^- 
-wfareadnrb^eftiJW  99  ,^)fi^|;ff^)4^  lft^yrj|H^,<4p  ^^ 


•<rf  itvfiAiW  morfient  otf  phattOtBs  IJ^  »as  Sax}^Me 
'.who  flattei^s  himself  with  tlie '  lityp*  *  6#  feftlV«ii(», 
without  perceiving'  in  hfmself  rf'  !6pecidfe  d^S^teme 
Ait  character  from  ''  the  wotld  that  liethPiri  Jwk*«il- 
■i^ss^/^  Mther  'founds  Ms  pei^UEifiiMi  M^cHtLtAf^Oa 
i^nothiiigy  oron-an  immediate  revelatlob^^— diiPtd.|jte- 

•  iernattiml  ^  diseovery  of  a  matter  o£  <  feet,  ^mf  ^ J9«4li6h 

*  ^tbe  Scripture®  are  itotally:  siieht.  '  Thfe  absiird^n^im 
U43/£  uncanditiovval-  ptomisei]  bjr^iiev-eafing  ^^Ihe  litom- 
<  i  Tance  of  salvation  fromi  alii  t&e  'fruits  ictf !  the^  tSpfrit, 

from  livery  tmce  aiid'featave^ofa  isenot^teid  itiatukiey 

r  I  and  a  regenerate  statey  opens  the  wideiA  jtioiybible 

li'door'to'lioentt^usness.'  •  .-  ■•'?■•  :•-  ^-^-../^i  nil 

i  )iiAs  fares  it  Js<  sustained'  by  the  leaat  sliadoMribf 

reasoning,  it' =may   be  traced  to   the  praeticejibf 

:  CQiifouflding  the  secret  purposes  oi  the  iSupceine 

'  Being  wilii  his  revealed  promises*     That  m^tiie 

bveast  of  the  Deity  an  eternal  purpose'  has. ^been 

'formed,    respecting    the    salvatipn'   of    a    certain 

'portion   of  the    human   race,  is  k  doctrine  whith 

>  it  appears  to  me  is   clearly  revealedi^:  >But  tilis 

secret   purpose  is   so  &r  from  being  ^inqompatiBle 

with  the   necessary    conditions   of   salvation,  that 

they   form    a    part   of    it;    their    existence   i$  an 

inseparable    link   in   the    execution   of  the  divine 

decree :  for  the  same  wisdom  which  has  appointed 

the  end  has   also   infallibly   determined  the  means 

by    which   it   shall   be   accomplished;  and  as  the 

personal  direction  of  the  decree  remains  a  secret, 

until  it  is  developed  in  the  event,  it  cannot  possibly, 

considered  in  itself,  lay  a  foundation  for  confidence* 
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,rW{|^^(J  tf>,  eternal  life  m^y  ^  inferred  firom  mmy 
oPftssf^g^S  pf,  scripture;  bvit,  if  any.  peyson^jiiif^s 
-^BrpBl  -thf ^e  general  premis<as  tbat.^ h^^ t i^ . <>t ; that 
ni[^uujber;^^  h)^.  advances  fa  pr(]q[)o$ijtk)n, , without,  tiie 
-f^Ugbteat)  colour  of.  evidence*  Aa;  a^ur^no^.  .pf 
rlaiJivation  \  can,:  cousequently,  in  no* :  iristancej,  i  jfce 
fideidttctedjcfttoia  the  ^doictritte  of  absolute  decrctes, 
- juntil  Ihejr  i .  msmiiest  tbeixiselives :  ivi  i ;  tlbeir  .  actkial 
,  jeflE^cts  ;  i  tlmt  is,  in  tiiat'  ireoewal  of  the  heart  which 
/jtbdtBiUe  affirms  to  tbe >e89ential ;to  >futtire ; felicityvil 
i)JJi£cK^  i  am  detaining  the  reader  .toQf^long  [fman 
the  pleasure  and  advantage  ha  may  promise  ;ihioidelf 
't(fnMnl)itliie  ipeimsal  of  the  foUowiagi  treatise!,  ^^here 
}(iie)ovriU.!|i[}eet  Y^ith  no)^  iUibemLHinsinuations^rmo 
'3tpeirspital  inv^tive^-^thc^  too  fFequent;:  seksmiing)  x)f 
ittonteoverSjr,  aod ; :  thq  i  ordinary  'i igraltiificatiQn>iIof 
ni^ulgar  writtd^?Trrj3uti\a  series  ,of  -oaliil  and  idispds- 
iiflicflDate  ^reasonings*  .6jut  of  the  Scripturos^ ,  i (That 
rlltogr  in»jS!upJx)duce,^;the  hOT^fioial  results nwbiph 
r^ilibe)e^fcellen£iauthor/ has  ^o  much  at  heart^jis  the 
>ifenr^nt  pmyeri  /of  tihte  writer  of  these  lin^*       r  » 


T'';^  .TT3V5/3a  .w  .vaji  aHT  or  aarraj 

o>:ji  oflJ  fvyyfflyi  nm/.-AHioo  i»oi(^iiil8l2o  odt  lo  noil 

yd  07j;(f  74yf»^¥y f*f #yy  ^^^if^^P'fcWi^  j1  ,Jr,dt  bns 
^[•nijiyn   f>rr;;  ^inf^^/iTr/o-jfio   fff  icl  08  onos  rtffB^rn  on 

.ffoi'^PVff»?>spPWif^<>:.ih^«»iiwto»Pwle4lgfid«WntB^9 
tjie ,  gr/?atg)le3?!^pft,  Jj:;4^ve4rrfrowtith^(p«jtfo»n«W(Bfiff 
y^,;ver^iflo  ,}qn(J  ^  tpc,^^f^,#ie/a,JjjN#rth«mf^!Ofl(B 
l^<erifftcL3^,With.^;f|tti^J».#tt^»J4onta^»Jfa«lt«fete«o 

Tffts^,t»if^|;p4,l«ft,aSfjto,iilwf  twi^hinntfte  lyaillftf(«f  f«v/ 
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is  handled  with  masterly  ability.     I  am  particularly 
delighted  with  your  explicit  statement,  and  vindica- 
tion of  the  established  connexion  between  the  use 
of  instituted  means  and  the  attainment  of  divine 
blessings,  and  the  ^ifadie(|uftnl  liypothetical  possi- 
bility of  the  salvation  of  all  men,  where  the  gospel 
comes^  ^n  t^i§^i^i^,  tlje  repp^xv^tiqn^  j)^cal- 
vinist^  have  tong  appeared  to  me  very  detective; 
and  that,  fettered- iif'fl[«Sr«jr*tetiit,^^fey  have  by 
no  means  gone  so  far  in  encouraging  and  urging 
sinners  to  the  vise  of  prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures, 
self-examination,   &c.,  as    the    Scriptures   justify. 
Th^^h^e^V'fitthfented  themselves  too '  mucfi'^wlth 
efljoinbtgi^i^^iMSUl^tii^  <«ti^  ai}^<^  f&ith;<\vliich, 
ha»wrafo»ii»p€^iMo^nd  >  'ili^^i$^]^>l'  lis^^'ftm,  '>^^ 
ap{a«hend;:«(&itlty»4ha^^ed'  M  ^m^  '%a.'^iP'bmK 
ea«M«^lid'i:t0<>6^^)%if^tMHy%.'l^(Heyelth(^  tii^fi^J' 
nto^^sii^  («tf  kbgkm  ek&-mkt^^i!^'Jiitt¥^^  1^ 
g^^ly<ithdi^v^tllgbpdf ((h^'^iMiliii^  iA  pl^ii3^ 
wMi  'kkimm^  ^ufii^^t  ^nejp^  dr<th^^gSi^''6r 
r^^ii^rtd  eV^mp%naia6<Mfi'^f  it,(%M4^  >inl»Mya" 
agM!h«<p«fsfli1^)^>tfil@^in^*bPa!<^^  •^^^^rimtii^^ 
eit^tsfng^y  'in<$Viit  ^^^mttd  ^ft^s  k  ci^l^ 

tdqSKl  Bii^-''lvh6f4'tt6di"yfe^d'  witti^ht}  ^9!^ 
oS^  ^fSh*'-^JMy''i}i^ifey^J^AUi^If'rf^iW'flin^ 
itfifeVtti^-t^liHtt'^gaftfeiy '^^t^iit' '«f "Cfi'lfet*S  'detttK' 
r«lffifeij^tf*haVi  asfe^rt^'ia  l!;yi%B^i(ift,  thbU^H^ 
I^slt>fybu%ttd^4i^»te(i'  ^  uiifi^ckmf^^eimi^^ 
atiP^H^i^Mi^^d^'it^^I  d(^rh^^^'!i(h'^ii^y,''i!^a^ 
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that  it  forms  the  only  consistent  basis  of  unlimited 
invitations.  I  think  the  most  enlightened  calvinists 
are  too  reserved  on  this  head ;  and  that  their 
refusal  to  declate,  Vith  the  cotacurrfent  testimony  of 
scripture^  that  Christ  died  for  all  men^  tends  to 
confirm  the  prejudices  of  methodists^  and  others, 

^m^j?¥^^/^  ^n4  ^^ec^l  ^r^ce.  ^  (7^^?^]^^?  ^^# 
exception,  if  it  be  a^  exception,  your  work  appears 

to  me  to  be  entitled  to  the  highest  approbation  and 
applause ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  it  will  have  an 
important  effect  in  bringmg  good  men  nearer  toge- 
ther; than  which  I  know  nothing  more  desirable. 
^WislrrH^'ybiii  niufeh  siicbets  iti^i^ty  lOmtifo^  j^our 

.::..;!  rem^,:D0ar,Sir,..  ^.  ._,,,  ,,.  ^,^^f 

T  ;;i..  With  high  est^dm,       •       i  i'  '   ;   il 

'"       ' ifotir  afifekfotidte^liirb^  '  ' 
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DR.    JOHNSON'S   l^RtiFACE    t6    COwPeITS 

COKft!E^<>plSrDli:i^Cfi.  ^ 

t't.'"      ■  "I.-'     'i.  '.'     )•    '•!  j«  i"       ■'■,  .  .'  ,  ■ .  •■^;.  j.lq(|Ji 

.,K,7ll,,AqqaP])JT  myself  pajrticuj^fj^y .  ft)rtui^^^,;  ^ 
being  favoured  with  the  opinion  of  confessed]j(jjC^ 
of  the  best  judges  of  composition  that  this  country 
has  to  boast — the  Rev.  Robfert  Hall,  ot  Leicester. 
In  a  letter  addressed  ta  mftr-'^n  ;tl?^  19  th  of  August 
of  the  ,pfl^3.^xjt^^^r^  ^18^3,  he  yrrites  thus  :— 

'  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  perused 
theWiteri^  #ith  great  admiration  and  delight.  I 
have  always  considered  the  letters  of  Mr.  Cowper 
as  the  finest  specimen  of  the  epistolary  style  in 
our  language ;  and  these  appear  to  me  of  a  superior 
description  to  the  former,  possessing  as  much 
beauty  with  more  piety  and  pathos.  To  an  air  of 
inimitable  ease  and  carelessness,  they  unite  a  high 
degree  of  correctness,  such  as  could  result  only 
from  the  clearest  intellect,  combined  with  the  most 
finished  taste.  I  have  scarcely  found  a  single 
word  which  is  capable  of  being  exchanged  for  a 
better/ 
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'  Literary  errors  I  can  discern  none.  The  selec- 
tion of  words,  and  the  structure  of  the  periods,  are 
inimitable;  they  present! las  striking  a  contrast  as 
can  wep^(|?j^^^^(|eip^  to,,^t^e^J^r^d  ,v^e5l|,<j^^jj^which 
passes  at  present  for  fine  wnting,  and  which  bears 
a  great  resemblance  ta  the  degeneracy  which 
marks  the  style  pf  jjVmmianus  Marcellinus,  as 
compared  to  that  of  Cicero  or  oi  Livy.  A  per- 
petual effort^^wad  sfarwggU  jst  .lap-de,  .tan  »vpply  the 
place  of  vigour,  garish  and  dazzling  colours  are 
substituted  for  chaste  ornament,  and  the  hideous 
distortions  of  weakness  for  native  strength.  In 
idbf  rdiiEmfale  ^ojpvnibiiy(iBhe)(ktudy:)iaf  ^oi^ivpeir's/rpibse 
nkif,  xitintlftktjsiceDuht/  bie)cU  UseMiciti  fiiAlrniii^tibe 
\mte^Y^^^<^&ii^^  1(M{  oirA 

no'grijafc<^jtbe  tetterb  wJU  iaflbud^gi^ttddigbtiifefiall 
J]ief ioHS  ix)fl  ( trukl  itdstajr 'iandf<  othat  3  f^u^  1  wilio  5»n(^^ 
faul^tn  BCCii^|odable  )pr^'ib(Eit3  ;^^ 
puMibhiflgntheni^fwillrritittradtnii  ofnaiAauhMil "iltiv/ 

vllxiJJp')-    /rMi:'.M!)M  7  -i.^vv'/i,  'i/oift  him  jioitjJovot 
to£j    o'iis    I;fir.  ,oi/o!f5    11^)7/1)  vorLt  ^*    :  .^.ovio^.rnoflt    ot 

# 

<\\\^.  r-.i  locj^oxj    )ib  'i^  'iv)i'*Mi':l»  -fiorlT     .}:>f[i voilodnij 
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.THE    JEWS..  . 

-•('KI    /.         VVKi     Jo    -fO    (K'^OfT     HJ    ilUiJ     Ol     i)f)lij(|m00 

«fJO'i[ii({  Ofll  ()nii  .1f/')fffj'>(f'fo  '»f'f:j;ii:)  '(ol  hoinUlzdus 
nl  ilp^d'Yiu  =)7itriT  •(()!  r.-:  »f(>|j;  >v/  io  i^nobioiaib 
o<^(fi^  tpeirhapis  are/fto  b&fifoiHidii/ii^iliisbraii^ 
scUgkuiiitiiie  object  ^of  their i  ^eriou^jAtteflUion^  .i^fim 
have  not  bestowed  HS^mei  thou^^t)(9m(ljfa[^/^o(lU0i 
bcmodittGliiiMdjpiroMsp&ctiSiof  Itbe  Jeiirs^aijpdojilg  'on 
ma»)/ri(a$ctiunt3Kthei  ctDosfcrrrenmckftUe  7  J3fi«^^ 
l;6[vd)iappe^ii)iQn  tbiistageiictf^Trfe^Icltb^terming^ 
with' '  aH  f f joitiont^  buti )  lunitingi  i withn  ii»npitttidiMinf 
guished  by  their  attachment  to  one  portion  of 
revelation,  and  their  aversion  to  another, — equally 
removed  from  the  errors  of  polytheism,  and  the 
belief  of  Christianity,  they  occupy  a  station  peculiar 
to  themselves :  *'  they  dwell  alone,  and  are  not 
reckoned  among  the  people."  In  this  state  of 
seclusion,  it  seems  generally  taken  for  granted  that 
they  are  not  only  enduring  the  frown  of  Providence, 
but  that  they  are  universally  under  the  divine  male- 
diction, exposed  to  the  doom  of  the  impenitent  and 
unbelieving.  Their  disbelief  of  the  gospel  is  sup- 
posed,   without    any   exception,   to  render    them 
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MMetiines'b^en  ten»{yt6d  ta*ddttl)t  of )  thi«i{n«nidl)th^ 
dle^igti'of  'rhy  addrel3$ing  y6\i,'tmahe>  preset  iw^ 
sitttij '  fe' '  brfefly  i  t6  state '  the  grckmidfe  !«n '  wHidb'toj' 
adtibk  an^'  Mnded,  holt"  'Wth '  'a  vleW  i  tc  •  ]^ovbl*[ 
(ibiltrotietsy  ■ '  btit'  ■  sblely  t6  'dicifr  the '  iii^u%l^«| 
Stt^ribr ' iminasl  '  ■  '  '  '-''■  -■•'■  ■'■■•  '6'-"->  •-^'^^ 
"'li^An  esseiitial  tfiflfet^nc^f  exiks '  1betWedif"*ftht> 
/iiv«  arid  (rthe*  imbkievlew-'Ai  a' pAi^tictllat"6f^gWWB 
fiiionieW:;  whibh  is,  that'  thejr  ai*e  alfettdyiii  feh€ 
bs^^iiolh  df'th^  oraciei'  of  G6d,  Attd;  krthttS*,>'^ 
(fl  tftilt  is"aWdlutay  Tiecessat*y'toSal«*aHon."''T^ 
tfiy  OW  'testaliiieii't' «  sttfficien'tto ■  eond^dttogft'ige^ 
fetthiallire  is  'eViddtiti  frbift  ithfe  tte^tittiOEfJ^  ^bUm 
ht  ?tfeelf,  as  well  is  from  the  acknowledged"  Bd*p€! 
arid' design  of  a  revdatiori ;  for  it'wbtfM'be"y 
inflection  on  infinite  twsdotn  to  suppose! -it' ^ea^abl* 
of '  connnunicating  a'  revelatidri'  Which"  riefceiSiarilj^ 
failied  in  its  principal  object-' that ioP-^iriakftig-riitfri 
wise  unto  salvation."  Nor  is'lt  '?*^''fcei<taliivlMt 
some  of  the  eminent  saints'  arid' favOtrfitfe^  (tf"t|i^ 
Most  High  flourished  xmdfer  the'* 'JiWisfet.distkiriJ 
i^ation.  The  doctrines  taught  •  hf  Mofe^s  'aM> '  «lie 
^piieti  it  mu^  be  corif^sed'/'ir^' iri''thietttfe<rfi^eS 
^h  kdequkte  inStruriient  '6f  ^anttlfedatMn'/^^yb  ^thkt, 
if  he  who^  conscientiously  avails  hrrii^elf '  iof  at'  fklfe 
«hbft  of  eternal  life,  it  triust 'he '  aiciibea  4tt^  twy 
iriiterventidn  of  a  subsequent'' and  rtlbi^' ^eif^rf 
irfevetatiori.     -^     '    "'   '■  '    •■*■-"'-'■"•    -'    ■'•^iniuvo 

'■^'^:  As  'a  subSekjiiertlf  digpen^t^(Wi  'hoW^v'er^li^ 
k^6tt'  '^eiii'eriforfeed  by'^th^  'penalty' ''bfyt^M 


death,  lit  utoy  ,be  ithiought5,;thi3; «?  .pu^c^ifpt^^t  .flT?fifl 
tol jdetermmd  j  th«  :  future  oopdii^ioii .  flt  i thpa?}. ,^^ 
Pige«t  ib^.an^  consequenliy  to  pireolufie,(t^Qnmi.Ci9gh 
i^q4  lJart,?of  tfee  Jaws  from  rail  hQp^[pjf,aalyatjf)f^^ 
lAlJ^M^reieid  Jthat  tb^  delih^at^  j-ejj^qtit^p   Q^.ii^tif) 

that  only  can  be  said  to  be  rejected ,.i^);i}clti  .}^.,^^^ 
qaate^  , prfl^oseid»,  ,  By ,. the;  anoint  ,4e,w^ / chjis- 
^WWtyi<\vrapir)ej^<?|^ed,.  ,.Oiur,  J/ondJf.pa^qe-^  .his  9)yj;^ 
%q4  fejsvpyyflijreq^iye^  ,}Hm.;»ot.".  pT^py  h^^jj^fjl^ 
^camf^i^s,^  t^y  ]PKitije^^e4  .hj^,,i?iii:^<fl^?.  Off  ig,t  jg;^ 
^'|the,;sw«.,;^vi4^(se..c^,^thqn^„ft^^,,th^y  )^^  j^jf 
^fir„ipiat^ft,  Qf,.pMblic.jnqtioriety,;,,^.fy,\)elj^J4  tj?fi 
^p^ilespf  innw^nce  of;  hi?  ,1^1^?  iW4i  ,t!i^>i  P^fe? |t,^9fg 
i^^>QP<}?^<}#,  pf, t,h^  Jea^iag ,  ,e,v«nis  pf,  ^^lis^^hiifl^jj  ^ 
^©jtprf^tipns  of.jthejir  pTjOphpitsj   i>pr,,w^s  ,tl^9J|g 

W9PfBi^Mfi»a'i^4ffe*F4PP?i?i<pf.]|P^Ftf.:  ^^J  HWM 
fMPglSji9^)$bie^qhi]i?ti4in,,i:9ligio^,t9idi?c?n;^  %  S9,^j 

t^feing  ^f^fiiiVfja  aR;i4.  t0  ,hate  it,  qn  t\x^  a99°'m%^ 
ih^/iTPmXvmfl^)fk  bpfr^ed,  aji  enmity, -tq  j1jhe,tsifp 
§h»r§fi$§rg^,I^O(jl,|  ap^^.tl^ere^jr,^  ;  Wci^i^ffd  a)^,^? 

BflJ  %  TP§%l^e.;»aa^,^  tj^e  .^cfpa^h^epfs  ,flf,,^ 
fe?m^  ^WPioftr^,  i^^.wa^J^pi^stic  f:ebqll^w..,  ,X^^ 
evidence   of  Christianity  was  presented   iii  ,a]^  i^s 

^P^-sW^^m'^m^Wi  - ,'^^ ! :<?aif?P, :mt9, ,  ^cti^al  ^ ^onfact 
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a  feeUng  oi  hostility  to  its  qwit  and  dete 
which  would  not  have  been  felt  towarcte  aftdbjcirt 
aaftore  remote.  r  .  .     . '  :  ■      ^'jei-: 

3.  But  the  position  in  which  dbristianity  itaMb 
towards  modem  Jews  is  yeiy  diffsFiBfiEt.v  -  / -Thnr 
knowledge  of  it  must  be  deiwed  lilmost  ^crtliiiy 
from  Che  New  Testament^  aiid  1^  ceumr  "iviicli 
xmyg  in  many  inatances,.fae  sijq^sed  ^^te^Hdhrcit 
th^ir  attention  fr<nn  it^;  am  v^rj- dsfisimilar  t6  Amt 
wJ^ch  originated  the  inei^atit}rT<ofi  4|keir  mncbeiannL 
TTh?  prohibition  oC  iherili^%Fv  'EeirtdBGienfcii&  a  ftii- 
BMry  ^^l^mentria.J^wi^h/edjUM^  Tba^  sksdbM 

sufi^cieiicy   oC.  the.  iwritingg   9C  Mosest^  Jriut  tlie 
prc^hets,    and    the  improprie^  o£  iptetxamngfitto 
add; to  these  lively  oracles^  and  to  abKOgate-iaal 
everlasting    law^   are    among   the   first  pdneiples 
instilled  into  the  in&nt  miod.  :  They- aare  -  taai^t 
to  repose  vnth  the  utmost  iSMifidenoe:' mat;  a. reli- 
gion which  even  christians  confess  taib&^faf  ^viae 
origin ;    while    the   system  which-  has  supasseded 
it  is  comparatively   of   recent  :crigin^  and  *  litife 
accredited  by  its  efficacy  in  corFeBting.  &e  yitsei 
apd  forming  the  manners  of  its.  fefiowcos.^  ;3^ 
are  told^  indeed^  that  chri^tianit|r  is- the^  seqael^aiid: 
completion  of  the  ancient  religim^— rtirat'it'eubn 
staatiates  its  types  and  accoD^isbes .  ite>  porophe^ 
cies;  but  they  are   told  jso  by  ithocie  f^i^m^itfaenfi' 
have  few   inducements   to  wegoxd.      Hespect^flisr' 
paternal   authority^   veneratidh  fof   an  iUostriow 
ancestry,  deference  to    a^    md    rank»:r  coralline:  i 
w^th  the   feiuc    of   'mnovd^\<>\^  ^«d^  ^sni  ^kk;M^\fin&»fe\: 


..  ^ 
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.Ibanjih  isoo^MEctanifiie,  to  Moss juuk  tlie  ftttfUieti, 

tibif(k»Qfi.  tiiBBivtigninitnt.  t'of  >  die  ■-^vri::X«itaiBMi(t, 

and   consequently   estranged    from    tto  >  :'|n<ind^(iA 

dtaas  attiiBtmnctiaoii  "  But  ^i^iB^^f^imiiplUK^wIiach 

iiRBrfiav&7;B&ttdlBd  txi  8re^u3tIRUy  the  ^vmingeaf ''4A 

Mtiiinost:jmiAtK>UB:-  and.  aacepttbldr.  rlfnd»i'- :'i«9r'<ii 

it^tM<xik:t»  ectacfeiKe  «falt^aat.  iif6«t(&l  jwt-  ^^ut^ 

tmf^tme  itoc  i^pes«tsaJi-:of  th»  chinrtiin  <i«covdt| 

afMft  Ao«i;l^eed>(f(Hnnal>:p«iejiMtH^aPA»4^ 

aiewd^lhe  -snjiKttenr  idt  «fcnrtaa»f()y^^)r>«||{»b!<  ^beieide 

t«f.&  ShccrtUsb^aer  of JiAnMllinky, MM ^k^fi^it^^ 

aooiDai^  hsi^e  ben  rtad»ttd'«»  <Jhrifttibli'')iyittci$j|«^ 

«ib  ^rBUomjMi£/evto>,  l»isJlti{mte«tinot(*igMdMiiif«il^ 

oSnifiaUfnw^sfust'  b^>6iPs4}'3kn#'Uh#>4<$rc^ 'd{''<l#l 

4ano»tearaiiBd;:^birt?4;h^ctii^li(i^^iA^  tt¥d^riV'^J<^ 

i8»f^«mtiBaI'  c«fi«e(|aeiiO«  dt-%\i^'^yviit\^'^''W> 

qiJintenceB  vmdl  ian  ibsptfied'4>i6ordi''  * '  <    i^^:  •^<<it 

-.^iiilhat  partiui:4£i«nrektiiMliJwM«h<i|^  le«ri^;S^^ 

aeamb  IdrenQp?  aaaftffiffis  ^•'i«iiiKtM«r':  49'  'iibi^Ciffp 

ilMiMMfscto  jfed  btofW  iH!  >6r4er -(0^  c^<^h  et@^* 

liAU'j  JdiBB aiub^biiri^titHiB'/  af  vanahbe  aBdut'eV^^ry' 

tteir  ■titi,iiJ''taiBer''iiidm   ^nffl^kges^ '-in. -it^ 'jGl^oui^,^ 

a^S(riiflng.<mnniiwku^f  tiiat^lt  «#ti6  ^r  ^it^ikds  W 

tte£tlg^paBd>)i«ai«  lll«ii^QCh^«f^fe^tfHmt<yf  ^^^^^ 

inlMf  3heaRittir-,iAr|Jiw,  ti[i^P£)feve,'(iknff6t^^<^'*^ 

itK»^qinBel«ice^4b^4fHAe»^ii#'<iri9e>  ittjit(^  s2el^«({6^'^ 

O^itheHaAer  ikMid,  -^  >%  i^tt^b«y'fr6ttr>a''i^artb)*  * 

nvWkhl'^iqd^^ibnd  .fi8t»«  ej^joth^ l^'-fd'refe^e/'io  ' 

laak>rtqMitii  the  Ii^>T«lMffia»ditt  ^^  ^W'itnptof^.  1 

IftfiUBKUistaaoe,  fti^te  b«ft'>ca!^(l>«Qf^8tt^«^ose<ifHkt''' 
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always ''£rom'  the  lof?etp{r\[c»^Hppi,tYviti  ymdmi^ 
nance* of  worldly  interestei^  but  fixaon  ^iccrnsdHaitimB 
fear  of  innovation  and  dcead  <:)f  impietyuf<|  He^is 
hbcessatily  ignorant  of  a  book  :wfakhHkleyeI!('eBr 
gfiged  fais  attention ;  and  that  it  fdiled  ikp  ^n^ig&'it 
is  the  effect  of  •  an  exclusive^  <ai:id  in  tfaat^frdspect 
odiy  aq  erronieoais^  attachment :  to  an  anspir3itio^){0|f 
ian^earlieff  date.  •  ■■  ■  -'  •:  ;-  :  i:. '.>'-■  .i  ^ni^r  '^:; 
:^i  4/  Supposing  him^  fra^  these  and  i^milfVfC^disds, 
t^'  remain  all  his  life  linaoquiafnted'witht  thadbrk^ 
Ifiian^system^iand  consequently  innisflueMed  jby.'^its 
doctrines,  have  we  any  authority  for  asserting)^*ha)t 
Itiiei ^cannot  possibly  be.  the  subject  ofn diviite/ gmce, 
|>b^9e8sed  as  he  is  ©f ;  an  instrument  'of  isanctifitiaj- 
tibn,  wbifch  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  ages>  condedceaided 
\o  employ?  A  new  revelation  can  mafce'na  ateerjy- 
tidn  in  the  intrinsic  nature  i  of  •  that  which  pisecedte 
it?  and,  if  the  Old  TestaTxienteveir 'WiassufficieBt  4^ 
iftiake  men  wise  unto  salvation,* }  iwhy^  f  'i  should t  ^i*e 
doubt  of  its  being  still  competi^n<i  far  thatlqpinrpose/? 
Had  it  been  the  only  companibncjof  loneJfehatMwas 
:  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island^  sttaMwertlBsitatsito 
'believe  that  its.  serious  perusal!  migl»fc>rbe)>in8ttil- 
^Inetital  to  his  sajvatian  f?  Hare  ihpd8ddi*h^ffi&sew(fcfe 
<rf  othei:^  means  (itf  rostruction^wb^ll(J>be}tbe'tft«mtoi^ 
able  consequence  'of  providfentiil  « 'Itttrfattge^nte, 
which  cannot  with  ^eqtdi  p^aprt6<Jy  be'^ifittii^^th 
<*e  ease  of  our  JeWv-'  Bu(i,i  tWoiiglv  *  his  Ig^b^Afefe 
of  th^  New 'Testament ^^iaM0t^i%(ef  said>'t€?^  W^>lhte 
neiesgttty/  cdtife^ewce ''6f  >  ^hfe^ncir(3fS»fettti{fc^<>il^- 
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tiwylinay  be  isupposedtdi  present  aile  vieryi  powevfUl 
and t (not ^at  all  (oaeclessarily*  complicated /wHh  ^deep 
morkl  pravitj^w  .  The- utmost  tenderness;:  of' ootnf 
«oencB^  the  greatest  solicitude  {(^  si^vationr^  could 
liotijhfi  supposed  to  prevent  a  youth  strictly  efdUr 
tcajbfd;in;tke  principles  of  Judaism  from  contracting 
^egudkes;  against  •Christianity^  tl^e  natural  operation 
of  which  would  be  to  indispose  him  to  'the  peruaal 
^f  iteini^ired  records.  '  Tiieagency  of  tl^e^  Spirit  is 
of: a  morale  not  a  physical  nature;  nor  is* it.  his 
mai^riet  to  interfere' : mth;  tibue  action j. of  natmroi 

,  j;>&ii.;Adraitting>  however,  that  as  muck;  oriminaliiby 
aiitiichesvto  the  prejudice  which  keeps  a  iconseieBp 
ftidus  r Jew .  ignorant  of  the  Nevif^  fTestonotenft  as  the 
4SDi:^i  zealous  will  coateiid  for,  /  it ;  appears .  to  be  of 
'th0>saiife:iorder  iwithithat  which  operates  I  in  lObber 
timsyijaiioeSjii  A'vdthout)  /our:  susped;iiig^  foil  ai  momenit 
that]  it « i^  incbmp^tible  with  salvation*  What  ^hall 
^,TOc*  iSpiy (pfi  itke  priBJudinfi}  .which  prompted  such^  mdn 
>efi//Pasdd  and  Eenelon  to  reject  the  protestant  Iddd- 
<tJrinfi>Jiwith;wMc&'  they  were  fer  better  acquaij)*i6d 
ths»/ia.)rtia(teirn}  Jewncan  be  suppcxsed  to  be  with 
tiie^jdtaristitol  Scriptujues  I?  The  opportiimitiei  which 
4ltoy{.'^Q5rbd>j(fow:  satisfying  (themselvea  of  the )  truth 
,#fri  fli^):2l^fi>»ined,  jr^ligioni  j  were,  ^at*  kast, .  equai .  to 
ith^llftn^i[(5h  a  J[i€^W(|pQ(^e»§ie^  for  becoming  an -to- 
eli^^WlE^  wmv^fcfitft  th«;}christian  faith;  and  the 
jSfci^sli^qfl^ wJiatpyr^^.they  ^w^re,.  that  indisposed 
4l|03^yiBjjBtsiftU9i  menittoi^the,  iiwpartiftl  exiimii»atiQU 
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^np^e, .  uumpyojiis . ,  nop:  more ,  ,pQpfejrfi;iJ. .  tlj^i^r^lwffp 
livhiqh  produce  a  siiwilap..iu4i?PQ^tiQR  4Bj>flfsi^fi  ^P 
invi^tigate.tbe  evidence. of  our  ^bply  f|9%ipn.tHf J^J9F 
,9(ught  it  to  be  forgotten  tbat.it  is  iaip^b^.jtQ^/^o^ 
:^ftue  iu  tbe  papal  coimnunioA  wtbPHtQpjft^itf^Bg 
idolatry,  a  si^  against  wbich , .  .the  , ,  paq^  ^/e^^f^jj 
i^f^aledictipns^ .  of  scriptu;:^.  aife  ppiptpd^,,  ..Npt^j^^lj- 
^^faj^^liAg  .Ifbi?^  bpwevejc,  l^^  ,q^(^^,,prp^esta]^^S{,^l 
fojpwle^gq.  thi?.  .po3sibi%i  ,q£  ^^ai^^tip;;^  ,m^fm  \\^ 
.fjfpwsn ,  pale.    ,.,..,■   ;..,.,,,.).,  /,  .,  .<,  iv.  .M.,)ff.'-.  hnti 

'^h  .-i^  .?p.^,<!e94ef ...that  %y,  .m^ii^ta^eci ,  a_  ^.^yi^fif 
paving  ,^^^^,,^hicll^^pd^r,  tjie,  ,agp,wy,  qf,,l|h^  djjfj^ 
l^pirft,  w.as,  Jt.ia  charitably  hopcji,  repdfw, /?fl[fe9;- 
ttml  to  .their  S9Ji.cti^c9,tioq.,,  But  this  is  .pr!^c^ss).y 
the  mq^e  of  reagqnjpg  yve,  adppt  ,in  ,vek^\iq^,^„i^ 
pious  Jew.  ,  IJe,^SQ..possj^se^^.^ysi:ejQ?ii9f  §^XWg 
tvuth. .  He  possesses,  (i^  the^  law  (f^id  ^he^  p^opl^e^ 
yybat  our  Lopd  himself.  bas-.^f^^Tpefi  .tp.QppI^ 
.?uf5cient  motives  to  repentangp^jtog^t^^r  ^yptb.,tb#t 
expectation  of  a  future  Me;s^a|?,,^^d,^pf^|iiej  .^pir^- 
tual  benefits  he  is  apppinted^to  .Qpj^^^x^i^jfy  ,y(]i}9^ 
saints  under  the  ancient  ie(^p}^o^y;^^y[^^,^jff^i^^ 
I^et  it  be ,  carefully^  kqpt  i^;in(ijndj  t^at;  ,jt  i?,,^  hi^re 
possibility  that  a.Jew,, withput  b^coflajugj 3. ^convert 
to.  Christianity,  may.  obtaijt),  s^ya^fp^  for  ^h^ch,^j^ 
contend  ;  or^  in  other  words^.thajt  Yfe.^e^^p^^Y^^^ 
ranted  to  conclude  tha^,t}^p..Ij[ol^ 
occasion  whatever^  d^igqs  to  emplojj  the,,.aflcieHl; 
iW.?r^)^^^(?5    saving,, pu;T?oy^^     Of.t^e^.^tfj^i^^ 


Md^paphi^  ai*'  'eitp6ked;Md  c^  the  fetrittt'^oprtet^ 
ttf  ^^eicihgdf'fcheiir  ?tt  theiriass  as  in  a  statfe 'df 
ifi6iatibh'fltitti  i}6d,  we  entertfein  wo  doubt ;  'ivWfli 
t^'fe'^/Wyuld '  indulge  a  hope,  fot'simikr  reason*  hi 
BbtH"d<tifes',  that  there  will  b6  fotfnd  ^mong  both 
Sbiile' 'with  the  "mark  of  God  on  their  foreh^k'ds."' 
The" dfenundations  of  divine  Vengearide  btt 'the 
patrohs  ted  supporters  bf  the  RoWiati  hierairdhyih 
trie  Apbcalyfrse  ard'as  kwful'iik  WbrdS'tah  exjit^y, 
and  conceived  in  very  general  terms  :  *^Th6  stribKB 
t^'ttieif  'tiimeat  '^ceii'dyth;*  'sayfe '  ^ohti;  "  ^6t  -Iver 
khd%6i-  -  arid '  they  W^v^'flo  rest -daiy'BV  nip/Wb 
«feip"'the  bea^t  arid  his  iiha^e;  'and  WhbsoeVfer 
r^(!!iiivith  the  inark  bf  his  hknie ; "  yet,  notWith^Hi 
fii^ith'^  fearful  tiienaces,  .^^6  Veritttre  'a'ehaiitfab^e 
bpftiibh' bf  thany  Who  have  b^fetf '  ^i^t^h'gl^d  in  ^e 
eWbi'g  bf  1*W  Jjapacy.  '■ '  W6'  j^rdswme '  io  ha^'e'  i;hat  thte 
^^ftBiOaa  im  dikiiigumTeWm  l!h^  im'piHo's 
ftVvfeHfor'bf  k 'feJfytym,'aM'thbse'  whb,  'with'but'1^- 
feililn^^' 'fts  ''■4^m '  'hm; '■  tri  diffei^eht  degrees;  bfe'^ii 
-diiiJM"yv''it^»feopliiyfryi '  And'why  shbiild'  WeA'  k 
^littMr  lid^^tet '  W  fotthed  respeiitih^  a  sWl8{^s 

M'^sBMiioWnWl  '■  ■ ^'''  "•"'"  •■''"'". 

•"'^/iW  ^uestibii"mfbi'e*tik'  is;"Pjierly'  ^'p^ai 

iii^,''R'^4uefe'tibh' i^^ilif^:' Mh^r  '  thair  rf^^^ 

meP^^i  U^  p^>^imk'  t^'^'thfe'lkct'^tietli'^r 
ttf^W'Ute ^  khy  ;reti(fg '  b'k '^i^te' ^^f ''^atWt'ion,  Wiio  K^ 
mt '  'eotiMM  tb '  '^Wrisitkniij.;'  ks '  to  the  possibility  of 
^^m^i'  WpiibwWM^  bf*  the  real  cl^aractfer 
i(/?SIcraern''i^^ews,  insulatea  as  -  they  are  itoxxv  ^^yv^,-^^ 
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dP^6ilii\hy  tih  that^subjec*:  A^nem  afid  ^\X^ 
fidal  view  of  that  people  would  teWipt  lis  tiS  ffitftk 
the  most  mfelancholy  conclusion.  But  I  Mvfe  bifiS 
lAffortried  by  a  l^ariiefd  Jew,  extensively  ^^uaftiWfl 
with  his  own  nation,  that  there  are  tb^fefe'-foirtSJ 
ariidngst  them  then  of  a  Very  dHferettt  ^t^iW^'  6^m 
what  is  generally  prevalent/ '  He  sdlemnly  ^sswed 
mfe  that  he  knew  ohe  JeW  in 'particular,  a  fotfeigrii^t', 
iirfco 'was  acctistomfed  to  isjidrid  the  hightj^ecfedrft^ 
their  great  fast,  in  the  synagogue,  prbfetr^te' in  lefers 
dhd  supplications ;  and,  on  ttiy  asking  what  he  Wi6 
^Vajatlg  for,  tie  replied,  with  Sdihe  quickness,' ^'^'Ftlr 
tlife  pardon  of  his  sins  atid' the  sins  of  his  jiebjffle, 
khdfor  the  speedy  arrival  of  th6  promised  Mdsiafty  f" 
he  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  was  hot  a 
solitary  instance.  Admitting  this  representatiori'fb 
be  correct,  (and  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  exce'e'dis 
iffie' bounds  of  credibility,)  1  should  feel  little 
hesitation  in  believing  that  ^^He'  wlio  delighteth 
m  mercy"  would  not  despise  the  pi^k^dr  of'stich  a 
jienitent,  because  he  wanted  that  ejttilidit  ^know- 
ledge of  Christ  which  was  for  ages  withheld  ffbiiti 
the  Jewish  church.  Prevented  from  'att^hdin^  to 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  by  the  inftiieince  6f 
prejudices  which  it  wafe  extremely  difficult  for  him 
to  surmount,  and,  at  all  events,  not  more  drimiiial 
than  those  which  kispt  Ferielon  within  the'  ^r^am- 
mels  of  popery,  what  should  induce  lis  td'Tonn 
such  an  opposite  judgement,  in  two  cases,  dSs'^to 
plaee  the  latter  in  the  list  of  emihent  ^aink  ^lle 
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ypifi^ry  \^f  .we.  ipu^t  aUow  th^  the  i:e3p^fi|;^w 
4pgfle^  pf;  iJly,mination, ,  enjoyed  in.  the  two  oa^e^ 
j^'P^I^  y^ry  jun^ual,  but  the  fainter  of  the  two  ^^ 
IPj^St,.^ther  confess  is  in  itself  saying,  or  give  vp 
iJjU^.-patriarjqhs  and  prophets  for  loi^t. 
;,.,Perlji,apa  it  is  uiwaecessary  to  remind y pur  readej^s^ 
jtbat^  while  I  plead;  for  the  possibility  of  a  Jew'3 
obtaining  s^yatiqn  without  that  clear  and  explicit 
knowlecjlge  of ,  Christ  whfch  christians  possess,  I.  am 
fyx  from  tsupppsfng:  two  distinct  methods  of  saiy^T 
jtion  ;  -  wh^ver  are  jus^edj  whether  under  iji^fi 
ff ewish  pr  chri3tian ;  econprni^s,  ar^  alJHe  justified .  by 
f^t]fi  i^  the  MessiQ'h.  But  I  am  at  a«  loss  to  percej^f^ 
why  tha|;  more  vague  and  imperfect  inowledg^pf 
jhi§,,ph^acter  supplied  by  Moses  ^nd  the  prophets^ 
y^hich  formerly  availed  for  that  purpose,  should 
necessarily  be  ineffectual  now.  ...  .,\ 

f.7>  These  vipws  aye,  in  my  humble  opinion^  cpijir 
side^^-bly  confirmofd  by  the  tenour  of  the'prophetip 
writing^,  w;l;iif::jht  seem  on  various  occasions  to  recog- 
nise a  ;re|^tipn  ^s, all  along  subsisting  between  th^ 
^upre]B|^i  i^^ing   and  ,  the   Jews,  previously  to  thp 
pe^ jo^^pfj, their  ,9.ccession  to  the  christen  church. 
,  }t  appeals  to  me  ^evident,  from  ancient  prophepyy 
that   the   scene   pf  the   future   conversion   of  the 
jj^^wi^  is  their  own  landj,  wher^^  it  is  probable,  fropa 
^ecbariah,  that  a  sijip^rqatural  interposition  of  thje 
J^epsiaji  will  take  place  in  their  favour,  that  he  will 
i^u^denly  reveal  himself  to  them  as  a  nation,  and 
.^"^p^  efft^ct  the  a-cjcoipplishm^t  of  the  remarkable 


cbftptenkfof/jtUat  propliec^Jj  ItefoKei:)thfflr>  fiilBbj^ 
lij[f«fWwe,ibftw^M^'  ^«e  jr^fliv(if  <:ai5tewi»f|mrgatiMp 

twpjjpftr1»i(ftteft  bftfiCMtifO^  andjfaDtfihdbaBlyji^efli 
4nd  I'lthat .  tbi94;itbird » p«r*  j tis  ito  i iba>iaBMghfc  tKtimgl^ 

beitrlfid' a3i  golii  isttiikid^ir  ^^i5Ki€rj»/i^aUi>inJl  onftajK) 

]^oplevt  andn  th^y  sfaaiL  j5a^^ii3]her>Ii«]Bdi)fafnij2f  rGoik!^ 
To^ltUe  teiBeKpui^Dser  thb  |nropJiB(jJiBzeld^T9irli^ 
pfaedrottiig^i^as  'iL  cbnt;elv^iia[6ifin]^Lifcesfei»fitkifi^^ 

t^j'Jfciaib>  en?rft»t>ctbc  Jbord  ftw^  iplefad  .iBfit;h o^jyoi/^ 
t^oiwHdetoess  .of  .ihb^€^ple«baft>  he^pfeadedti^itk 
thcArufatlaars  jin  tis^  ^wild^mess:  <rf  Egyp^  ;  'thatuhA^ 
tyitt.ibriwg  thm; inito  ;<ihe  JaanA  of  lthe^cam^ 
pwgd  ■ :  out  J  fmm  tbem  >  the;  jrebels  rand/  Itosci  Jihat 
trrtnsgrets,  so  tthat  tiieyi ri shall i not ^lentfer  inioiotfaet 
land  of  Israel :"  and  he  adds,  "  Ye/s^Mifl  ^bwftlielfc^ 
IvAm.-.ithci  Lord/',    -r^  v»<  'i-sr  ur.iii'jjnq  'toiilo  od'L 
1) The; latter   chapters  of  Ezekifel;ijdd^rfbin^^<*tit^i 
ere^ion  of-.a^ijcrtiun  ten^le/jorafiinfeilv^ii  'iH<j8P6» 
tniioWtohsqjilriibyi^  thab  itiSSQemsiiidifik^ttlt  ibo^^r^H^  ikH^ 
anyitd^eimuhkte  nonditsion  ^i^pfoting  ^ie  ^iii^i:^^ 
ottiiahimy^teaiaiis^^f^^  ft  lEt  oetiiaiiiiitilat''^i^ 

a|;^eiP0lpt!j;oa8pirifcYtaiizeaittii^odi^  litd^  l^pilde#^ 
pej^exitf  and  •iionfti8ion'i"fA(»i  IwUi^'wei  afchyi^^^' 
ainple  in  seitiptiirB  b£  amaili^toyiwi  peifeottjlr  disiii^^ 
atdi  enigilaalJiCi  asit  must  b^  dotifes^  to  b^idti  4h|^ 
siofqoiasitlon.yti  Tim  tl|iiid  ciie^teiiJb(0^Hbi^ea  i&^^«4i§4 
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ptte^Bltit  condition  2 <tf  the^  Jews;  'th^/ >h«ir6<j9ii^ 
mainedii^jnmny  days  twithoat  ^a  Idiig^  aiid'  iivMloiit 
ai'pi&iQsyiand  withoot  a  ^sderifit^ey  and  n^houA 'ilii 
intagejiandiifriitihoiit  an  ephod>  and  ^hout  aiteran' 
^iiniif.:?  Separated  alike  -  from  chrisCiaiv^ '  and^^om^ 
headieni^  tiiey  still  retain  theSr*  conjugal  ^  relaitioi^ 
tprrtlie;  ILord^: ithe]?^  lare  under  his  frowsy  bctt  not! 
sefvered ;  bom-  his.  v cdvenant^^  and  i  ocidupy  a> '  pecmliarf 
dhd> >  Jtat€armediate.lstaitiba  betwieeH  the  nlemberE|<>o^ 
the^;thriitialn.^bu)Haii)an4  thie  wcnrsfhippers^of  idalsi  i^ 
^  The  preoediiig/iifemiu-ka^  let  it»  be  Temembetedvj 
aikidesigniedt^to  apf^nofc  to  the  great ^ mass  of  tbfe 
Jewifiht  people^  Whd  a^ipear  to  be  }n^a.sfcate  of  dfeep^ 
a£j3nat&>ti.  from)'  God,  but  isolely  ^to  ^snchi  kmonj^t 
thiimi.  (if  i^ijtchi  there  be)  as  ^aix^  tcensdiehtioni^ 
disciples  of  Mdsed  >  and  tfhe  prophet^^  and  vflio^ 
though- .  they  are  destitute  of  the  superior  illumi^j 
nation) of  the  gospel^ ti&ithfolly  improve  . the 4ightt 
whidhv'^thejr Ifenjeyi  *'  •    .-i'.j       -•  -..  .■    J   h>  biifil 

The  chief  practical  use  to  be  derived  fmin  tthe' 
h}fpK>^tot$;^ii^ch!l:tevfe  Venfaired  to  suggest,  >is  I  to 
in^piffe  iterxtoithfanrincreapedtendeniess  and  it^pMt^ 
f^lt  tisiQ-i^eed  t)f;  ilbtaham,  as  coiitaining;^^otvt<ith«Ji 
sltudiiig  >it$  Dooapjing  ta  diktinct  fold^niy'^poMion'' 
oC) iftf^ ttoue  chiirch  c£  God.  If  i<we  can  be  indQidad^ 
t^jiio^  that !  be)  htiUs  s|;ill  a  people  funong  i<;h€itt; 
w^^lvdl.  be;/ ready*  t^ jioofciupoii;  them  with .eotajieMi 
tl^n^  Uke  fratjemal/afi^dSioniiaild  to  emb^ce  ex^qryi^ 
(^[grt^rtttnity  of  r^prdbating;  andremoving.  th^  criieL 
pgi^alj^^^  j^di  irQatrktipaiSi  Miposedi  byciohiistiapDi^ 
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dccepttabAe  service  to  Goid  by.  (^©irypf^^l^flt^tfii^j^j^ 
d^pprcmoxkji  r are  in ;  reatitjf  ^  treeisuriiagf r^i  ^^fttl^vlaf 
aggaraviitiDg  th^f  ^^Sieition  of  tJu^se^^.w^mri^jc^ 
smitten.  It  is :  Surprising  that, apy)inaOj(^^n,r^^ 
the  ancient  prophecies  with  attention,  without 
perceiving  that  he  surveys  the  treatment  of  his 
ancient  people  with  a  jealous  eye ;  and  that,  while 
he  signalizes  his  displeasure  against  them  by  the 
course  of  his  providence,  he  will  enter  into  a 
severe  reckoning  with  those  who  shall  be  found 
"to  help  on  the  affliction."  A  large  arrear  of 
guilt  has  been  contracted  by  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom on  this  account;  and  in  this  age  of 
liberality,  when  such  mighty  efforts  are  made  to 
procure  the  removal  of  political  disabilities  on  the 
score  of  religion,  it  is  surely  high  time  their 
attention  was  turned  to  the  relief  of  the  oppressed 
and  persecuted  children  of  Abraham.  Their 
political  emancipation,  and  restoration  to  the 
equal  rights  of  citizenship,  might  be  reasonably 
expected  to  soften  their  prejudices,  and  dispose 
them  to  a  more  favourable  hearing  of  the  christian 
cause;  nor  could  any  thing  be  more  becoming 
the  character  and  pretensions  of  the  Jewish  Society 
than  to  take  the  lead  in  that  noble  enterprise.  As 
the  basis  of  all  social  virtue  is  laid  in  justice,  so 
by  none  should  its  obligations  be  deemed  more 
sacred  than  by  those  who  make  loud  professions  of 
christian  zeal  and  exalted  charity. 

Having  thus   freely  stated  my  present  opinions 
upon  a  subject  wYvvcYv  1  \)£v\t^  \va.^  wo^V.  ^i\,^\w  \^^^\\^ 
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^eiA&Mj  miifiply  'w^'i^  view  to  exeite  vnifoAtyj  I 
huhre  'hi>'  infeentiM '  tO'  enter  into  oontroversf  by 
de^ncUng'  tliem^  imt  shall  cheerfully  leave  them 
to  the'  consideration  of  your  readers. 
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THE  .vh':iu\    \jl\n    VlifOO'lir 

DELIVERED    AT    THE     ORDINATION     OF     THE    REV.    J.    K.    HALL,    AT 

fiO'irj    ■•'■    i'..i\r  :;.••;!.»  ^.ii!  /jjif(n't}>//  i»».'f    i/hr;  f;j:(M   /fii; 

.IK    t>'lilJ|)OJ     I     fl[//  "     .S-rn.i     'Ult    r{.lif>     '  .hon|;l     Ii-)fJi  ** 

lo  I  SBTAfci/^not' Select  *any^  pArtitnrfar  passag^of  srfip- 
ture,  a^  it  i?  ri6t  my  intention  to  confinief  myfeelf  td 
atiy  one  subject,  ■  bvit^  to  >  communicate  sucb  *Aisdd}j 
I»asw)bj^*  liints  of 'advice  as  may  ^be  euit&Mfe  Jto^the 

present  occasion.  i./idiiKi 

in  if,  howeTer>' I  refer  to  dne^1^d^>mste^i^an 
aridtlier,  it  will  be  the: '  ^xhwmioi^  df  >^Paal:^«Gi 
Timothy: — "Preach  the  word;  be  instant  in' ^36^^ 
son,i  out'Of  season;  reprove,  i*ebiikepeiife«rft^>^th 
aU^(l«mfe.guflFeritig''atid.doctriB^  ■)/lt   :)^Jio(pib 

.  ( fThe^  solemn'  f  transactifeni^  Jdf  >th(s^ay>  wiWi»(yi  %6 
dKMie:  with '^trhleBi  the  set Vicb' is  closed >  thl#y  J^Ftttt- 
derga^a^  review!  at  the  tafibnttalfof^'the^^etft  tJti(^6j 
iai  Whose  name  wetat-ei^pow  >fetflsbBffblfeld»  >  Nc^tMng 
iniithis  jitate  is  finstl  ri  every  l4M%(ih>^iM(d  i^  ^m^ 
iKwtediMith  ^^Iwnity;]  >  Tlie xihuffcW  tof  (ChHst iMiriy 
wiiQ^haKiS)'dio9eiiiyoirvf€a^  lUi^ 
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your  determinations,  your  motives  and  your  ends, 
adjudged  by  "  Him  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,'* 
and  will  meet  with  a  reward  according  to  their 
sincerity  and  purity. 


1 .  -•  r 


You  now  stand  as  a  watchman,  situated  on  an 
emmence ;  if  you  see  danger  you  must  '^  blow  the 
trumpet,"  and  warn  the  people,  that  "he  that 
taketh  warning,  iin^y^  deliver -his,  spul ;"  and  "if 
any  man  take  not  warning,  his  blood  shall  be  upon 
his  own^  h«ttd ;''  if  'the  people  bfe  not  warned, 
they  may  be  taken  away  in  their  iniquity ;  but 
"their  blood,"  saith  the  Lord,  "will  I  require  at 
the  watchman's  hands." 

qiYour.are  a  stewitxd  of  the,  maiaftdd  .mystewied  of 
Cl04,»4iP'briiig  out  .of  the^  trejasury  '<;thing3ifn«w^D4 
ojld>>ti^ti  every:  onie, may  have  a .pOrtiiH^i "  >  *^Mcmn 
Qi^^r,  it  isjequir^d  jqf  ja -stewardjthat  >he.ib©,fo«wad 
faithful."  lU  i-Wiu:  .n-jr^f^tq 

.fH^rJieipii^icig^dulty  lof  this  office  (consists  id  ^4)ur 
€^g$g^qiet)t  tt^nfxmQh/  the  i  gospel  :i--*'  Preaehijthe 

I  i  J  il&o vij  i?^. '  >  rp<5<xltect  ,  that  your  work  }  is  i  inot  ( itoi 
dispense  the  principles  rimuloatedii^)  any- ij^^ 
a^^l^itjfi//  Qihieul^fjottiedi  t<by  lA^ny  [  thnmati  >.  socfffty. 
TfepHglbi  Aim  ttmmii^>. ;  of  >  i  the  gtepiel  i  be.  i  icomiaah 
pc^blj^d  ttP> '"  Q«t1;hfeniiy«s«bte,")itB  OTigia  ist  oeleotiab 
T^nlfe^W  is,ithe(»ilifetie'^0(D|)ejfor  the  exercise  df/iiiK 
YgQ^QD,  Qn  thei  iii^sf  of  imagination,  in  the  disehatrgd 
(fif^hitc^-diity  5()t]ale9ejifecalittes  arenemplojred/tly'fiiDd 
^  p^jftiljciptes^i^rtitoldifi^vBr^nfiwc^i^ 
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^tht  errors  to  ^^  darken  o6uns0l  ^by  ivd^Ai^^^i^W 
kaovrledge^V  and  to  impair  tftrait  dy^eM('^f^ti'dtli 
which  God  hath  furnished,  and  coDMithiidatsi^'td 
maiii  You  are  not  required  to  mak^  tievf^  ^diiSco- 
speries;^  yom  need  only  to^inquire^  atid'  iite6e^itf> 
what  is  revealed  in  the  word  of  GodJ'  fiftfd-'dUt 
flrhat  isi^Hhe  mind  of  the  Spirit/*  and  ^ubrtrit  yAiir- 
self  to  his  instructions.  The  best  method  of  doing 
thiB^  in  connexion  with  reading  and' meditation^  hi 
tO'  pray  for  spiritual  illumina^ridn,  like*  Daividi '  wheii 
he  said,  ^^Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  Iinay^bettote 
Wondei^l  things  out  of  thy  hw."  THeiie  are  tnlmy 
Wonderful Ihing^ in  the  law;  but  We  heed  ithe^SpirH 
to  'give  n9  tMdirstanding,  axid  still  more  to  cause 
tis  to  feel  the  influence  of  truth  in  our  oWh 
hearts,  and  to  communicate  it  to  the  hearts  of 
others. 

There  are  three  things  to  Whidh  yoii  must  attend 
in  preaching ;  the  matter,  the  mode,  and  the  mo- 
tives:  the  matter  must  be  pure,  theimodl^"*^  With 
all  gravity,"  the  motives  such  asire'^prfeserited  in 
the  word  of  God,  and  fiirnished  bj^ydiir' office  atfd 

your  particular  station  in  the  church .  '  •  ^'    '  -     ■ .  ;  *  i 

. ,  III 

In  preaching  the  word,  incthiruptnfes^.  Or  piiriiy 
in  your  matter,  is  of  the  first  importance  V  in  df flfe'r 
to  this,  adhere  to  the  dictates  df  the  hcity '  Si^i^' 
tures.  I  mean  not,  by  this,  tTiilt  yoli  ^hbuld  conttM' 
yourself  to  the  words,  but  to'  the  sientimentfe :  tlhfe^ 
sentiments  may  be  lost' where  the' wol*dsi  aite  Ob- 
tained';  buft  the  sentiments  'rtiay  b^  retiindd* '  ind 
cotemufftic^ecliiii^^ifFepentJexpyessibns;  ^     •"'     ^^'  *'^ 


jij  J?tBW5l>ltb^/ word  I  purely  aad  fully ;  imxrnotMing 
Tfjijl^^  i|othaft)dQes  so^ot  belong  to  it^ornutynbt/eiri^ 
d^ni^ykjb^iiiiiie^ried  from  itsilai^uage.  ^     '  > 

o'€||:|^t6^;€iy(ery>idoctrin6  and.  opinion  as  neat  to  tfas 
v^\xi^  ^i4h^  Sipirit  a&  you  ^an  ascertaiii^  ky.  the  most 
jj^tiftWi inquiry.  :<i  ...•  •«     >    ■i--i'^ 

..  ( ,  ,Xtei  id^OtrinesJ.  of  the  word  you  will  bring  forth 
ipt,t)i|6^r  full  :irppwt,i  without : concealing  them, : lor 
epd^9,yp,u)!lng  to^melit;  : them;  down  and  mould  theib 
sp.jfSfctq  puititheiiprejvidieed  and  iadolent  deprayity 
Cjf()t;^ih^manh.^«rti.^>/..  ..     .  ..    •?  m-u  • ;  -  .;»;r-    ..! 

'  ;/  ^  [S^\\e. .  gpsp^l  is  not/  auitedji  and  Qwttct  i  bter  )taade 
1^  ^t,j  jtljie ,  QQfvupt  dispoaJtionfii  and;.  incKilatiotiSf « of 
if),<^  ,car^  "  iDJnd  j"  Ijmt  the  faithfiil\pF,eadbing;of  it 
i^  ^c^l^ted ,  to  Qppose,  and  tQ  oyercoftiei :  thosa  evil 
pi^ejj^ip^  soiair.as  <;o  ejtpjjteiimea.  to  attend  toithd 
doctrines  it  contains,  and  the  blessings  it  propos^^i. 
||^ , j^ , ypm^, 4i||y,  i^j:i fit)g>  .Iwinj,  |(^W;n  ,tbe  .gpspel  i  t»to 
a  _9j9n]t9p^y,  w^lf|]i,^jieai!^  b^fr,  r^;<?,,ch3»g«,the!ra  iatjo ,« 

,,,H^^,JJl^,S(yji{)t^re?r  frequently,  with  clpfie:at_tettp 
^^9|]5»  .^,,%,yent^,PTf XPJiv  Endeavpur.  to,  cjoUect  ^ 
much  knowledge!  jf^^v^i  fp  .reYPal«^tiHsth  A^iyciUiOan 
I»<^p^Jy.„fcqj4f;e.j,,,Q^]t„ofj,tl^e,  Sq^ptwrn^^yw  Way 

c,9,r^^^Vftlly jd^Y^.^^Tt  tyeasuc^B  ;|, and  JC  ,ym  w^  " » 

s^Fi|?j^wj^Ujn^t;Y}iqt^d.m.f%  ipyst^eyies. .qf •  ,the  fcingH 
^?^finyW:?^:^i  ft^.  ^ itiPfwplt.lio  .preeeat  a  J5af4 
^^^  .o|jf  pjt^^f ^t^pg,f|qal;tf  r  If^m  licence,  that ;  shall;  not 

qqj[y,j;je  ^f)f^\^^\3^.§^^^^^  to  yqur  hearersu,  .. 

hi^}^WtiW^^^'^^  ^I»9sitf),^xtm9jesj,t9  iW  av»»id«(i 

in  the   »»««»«;, l^s^yflJ^vPfi^^^Ogjili^'WOH^fiiiitbej 
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one^  a  manner  vague  and  indistinct ;  the  other^  a 
manner  too  narrow,  subtle,  and  systematicaL 

Some  have  preached  the  gospel  rather  by  impli- 
cation than  by  plain,  direct  statements :  they  have 
treated  it  as  if  there  were  something  in  its  doctrines 
that  would  not  bear  the  exhibition.  Such  men 
have  made  moral  instructions  the  main  points  of 
their  ministry :  the  doctrines  of  the  atonement, 
regeneration,  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
riches  of  his  grace,  if  they  have  not  been  entitely 
suppressed,  have  not  occupied  that  pramin^t 
situation  which  their  importance  demands  for 
them;  and  their  hearers  have  consequently  been 
altogether  unacquainted  with  them,  or,  having  but 
slight  hold  of  them,  these  things  have  gradually 
slidden  out  of  their  minds,  and  left  them  prepared 
for  heretical  instructors.  Be  not,  then,  ashamed  of 
the  gospel ;  though  it  may  contradict  many  erf  the 
fashionable  and  favourite  notions  of  mankind,  and 
though  you  may  find  mysteries  connected  with 
the  subjects  of  it,  which  you  cannot  comprehend ; 
yet,  as  we  know  but  little  of  the  worlds  and  of 
ourselves  less,  we  must  receive  with  simphcity 
what  God  has  taught.  He  must  "  be  true,  though 
every  man  be  a  liar." — You  have  taken  upon  you 
the  solemn  charge  of  "feeding  the  flock  of  God," 
you  must  keep  back  no  part  of  what  he  has  pro- 
vided for  them ;  let  it  be  your  concern,  that  at 
the  end  of  your  ministry  you  may  be  able  to 
speak  as  St  Paul: — I  kept  back  nothing  that 
was  profitable  to  you;  \  teJg.^  ^jovsL^a  x«jR«t4LA3M& 
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day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men ; 
for  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all 
the  counsel  of  God." 

Opposed  to  the  VAgue  and  indistinct  manner  of 
preaching,  is  the  narrow  and  systematical  method, 
according  to  which,  doctrhies,  sometimes  hot  the 
most  important,  have  been  made  the  themes  of 
remark  and  discussioh>  16  the  neglect  of  every 
other  subject. 

The  gospel  is  not  revdalfed  in  a  systematic  form ; 
iti»  not  confined  t&  titry  particular  set  of  doctrines^, 
nor  does  it  eve*  MViu^c^  an^  doctrine  as  merely 
a  subject  oi  speculation. 

Be  upon  your  guard  agaihst  Confining  your 
adttiinistratvdns ;  point  out  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  <3ie  doctrines  you  preach,  without 
Mthicb  thiey  will  fiot  ptoduce  that  good  which 
they  lire  t^Edcui^t^^d' to'  yield  as  i!hey  are  revealed 
ittiihe  Soripturesw  It  is  of  giteat  importance  to 
observe  the  propi^ttidn  which  truths  bear  to 
each  otber»  that  w^  may  not  dwell  upon  ^subjects 
of:  coiEiparatively  small  mbment,  to  the  neglect  of 
others  'that  fire  really  Weighty.  We  should  not 
gifiS:  too  muijh  df  our  attention  ^;o  atiy  favourite 
topics,  however  important;  the  ^ff^t  of  such  a 
coupse-will  be  to  feav(^  ft  Vftong  impression  on  the 
miad$  c&  the  heitfersi  ^^It  will  be  likely  to  pro- 
duce: a  idisproportioti^e  regiird  to  some  doctrines, 
ordinaiittes,  and  moral  dutiel§ ';  Which  lis  a  similar 
delbtmi^ia  tho'tteW  ifi&ti  t6  the  disproportionate 
evAaJicg^mmt   of   any  ^artic\\\w    tftCT^*^  ^^  '^^ 

VOL.    IV.  1    1 
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human  body;  amd  it  may  be^  that  \  such  regard 
to  any  doctrine^  out  of  its  connexioci>  with  other 
revealed  truths,  will  only-  serve  to  exhibit 'it'  as 
a  subject  i  of  speculation,  and  >  not  of  *  vital  >  and 
.practical  utility.  /  .  -  •♦  ' - 

An  excellent  man  was  so  iinpnessed  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  j  divinity  of  Christ,  that  Jie  made  it 
the  constant. topic  of  his  miaistry (i i every  rsaimon 
he  preached  was  crowded  with  proofs,,  or iians^eits 
to  objections,  relating  to  this  important  topici;:  and 
the  result  was><  that  mo^  of  his  heareri^  becaotie 
arians  anid  socinilaas.!  This  ^fecfewas  not^ducfa  ias  he 
anticipated,  or  as  might  be  thought  of.  at  the  time.by 
others;  but  the  consequence  was  natural.  Such 
discussions  piroduced,  &s$t^  a  dry  speculative  atten- 
tion to  the  subjeet^  then  a  fiery  aM  cantentious 
spirit  in  di^usdon ;  in  this  state  >  the  spirit  oS  >•  the 
doctrine  was  lost,  and  the  peoplesutik-i»to  such  a 
frame  of  mind  as  is  suited  to  th©  reception  of  these 
or  any  other  heresies  that  might  be  sophistioally 
presented  to  them.  A  seriouSj, ,  i^iritual  state  \  of 
mind  is  that  which  you  must  be  concerned  to  pro- 
mote in  your  hearers,  as  j  the  « best  pjieaerwtive 
against  error :  and,  in  order  toi  thisj^'yon  jmist 
proclaim  both  the  doctrinal  truth,  and  the  prac- 
tical exhortations  of  religion.  •      ...^ 

There  has  been  long  laidi  down* .  a  rule,  which 
i^  often  repeated,  and  is  mp^t  excellent^  aiid  worthy 
of  constant  reco^ction :  ,  it  is,  that  iWe>Minmt 
•'preach  the  doctrines  practically,  and  preach  praC'^ 
tice  doctrinally*"  •  Preach  the  doctrines  sp  « as  «to 
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ishew  their  infloence  on  our  practice^  and  'recom- 
m^d  religious  and  virtuous  conduct  by  evangelical 
motives.  This  happy  combination  will  form  a  com- 
.plete  course  of '  rehgious  instruction.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  which  of  these  two,  doctrinal  or 
practical  preaching>  is  most  necessary;  or  which 
extteme  is  most  dangerous^— to  preach  doctrine 
without  practice;  or  practice  without  doctrrne. 
Read;  then,  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  order  to  observe  how  these  are  blended  together 
by  our  Lord  and  his  inspired  apostles.  You  will 
observe  there,  that  the  enforcement  of  duties,  by 
evangelical  motives,  is  the  very  end  of  the  gospel>: 
and  all  preaching  is  good  and  estimable,  only  as- it 
secures  the  same  end  by  the  same  motives.  ' 

Be  not  afraid  of  devoting  whole  sermons  to  pai^ 
ticular  parts  of  mor^  conduct  and  religious  duties. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  right  views  of  them,  unlete 
yoia  dissect  characters,  and  describe  particular  Tii*- 
tues  and  yices.  ^he  "  fruits  of  the  flesh,-'  and  the 
''fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  must  be  distinctly  pointed 
out;  To  preach  against  sin  in  general,  without 
descending  to  particulars,  may  lead  many  to  cotti- 
plain  of  the  evil  of  thdr  hearts,  at  the  same  time 
that'  they  are  awftilly  inattentive  to  the  evil  of 
their  conduct.  • 

You  are  aware,  that  to  incdlcaite  the  necessity  of 
regeneration  is  a  large)  part  of  your  work,  and  must 
not,  on  'any  account,  be  neglectM  ^  but  it  must  not 
be  so  taught  as  to  dead  -men  to  suppose  that  if  they 
are  once  r^etwrated,  they  may  be   careless  and 

I  1  2 
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indifferent^ for  tlien  they  araisure,ofiliie^;^eo*.>  liyf>^ 
do  not  often  address  them  with  the.uti^ost  iippp^ 
nity»  to  guard  them  against  sin^and  to  3J(tinia|;e  ji^c^ 
to  holiness^  you  will  be  chargeable  wit^  oc^egib^ 
You  must  warn  the  righteous  man  that  he  turx^/nplt 
from  his  righteousness^  as  well  as  assure  tlv^  l^c^ed 
n^an  that  he  will  perish  if  he  persevere  i^  ]us>:i«ri^k- 
«^dness.  If  serious  admonitions  are  i^e{gle,cted^  >  jtbe 
preaching  of  regeneration  itself  may  be  very  bu4fif|^ 
.^y  leading  numbers  to  suppose^  that»  havmg  passi^ 
the  ordeal^  nothing  now  remains ,  but  for,  fhei^  to 
jf^  their  entrance  into  heaven^  for .  whicl^.  ^ey 
j  jdlj  tl^ink  they  are  already  prepared.  TljLei;e  \s^  Yfe 
deeply  lament,  a  sort  of  evangelical  ministry  vfl^iQJfi 
produces  no  effect  but  to  awaken  to  a  i^udden 
apprehension  of  danger^  and  then  to  consigi^,  )?y 
means  of  opiates,  to  the  delusive  .and  4e|sltr>icjl^Ye 
stupidity  of  spiritual  death*     .  .. 

yVhen  no  pains  are  taken  to  i^^rn  1;he,^^Wiakpned 
of  the  necessity  of  deep  repentance,,  pif  Kying  fait^, 
of  persevering  obedience,  o(  upc^a^g.  )jigi|aac|e, 
and  of  renewed  conflicts,  even,  unto  ^ttip  ,jepd,.^h^y 
are  in  danger  of  fancying  th^y  ^are  i//i;icji?^  ^d 
increased  in  goods,  and  have  4;xeed.;Of.,,nothu^" 
though  they  are  ''  miserable,  and  ppor,  ^nd  blind, 
and  naked."  ,        , 

Remind  them  that,  when  they  enter  op,  ^.i^Ytjff^- 
tian   profession,    they    only  pi|^   on   th^  .  aj^fppur : 
admonish  them  of  the  obligations  they  ^irej^Aii^^^ 
.to,   b^    ho}y   and    active.  ,  Tjbjey  haye^, en t^^^^^^^ 
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•6dtW ;  but  Ihirtiiy  ■  to  take  that,  is  not  tb'  perfe«»  ^thfe 
tfdty'l6f  a  SoMiei'.'  The  di^ay  of  fernvwy  ia  to  be 
•iliaaiB  to' tfhe  day  of  conflict,  in  theii*  ■watching, 
stkiidifig,' striving,  and  putting  to  flight  the  ehehiies 
bf  their  Oration. 

■^'Eihort  them,  therefore,  inces^tftly>  that  they 

" Vrlilk  trbrthjr  of  their  high  calling;**  that   they 

walk'^Ai  becottieth'  the  gbgp<^  of  Christ;'*  that 

they  "  di'a^wr  not  back'  mito  perdition  J"  that  thiey 

M^  '  feithftil   utttb  ■  deathy  that   they  may    bbtaih 

''the  drown  of  life."  '  ' 

'  t  will  now  {troce^d  to  hOtice  briefly  tftd^fe  ^M,% 

df  ybur  Work  ^hich  are  not  imniedi&tely  d6nnefet«(<J 

With  preaching  the  word ;  **  Be  instant  in  seiasbii, 

ott«  bf  season,*  said  the  apostle.     While  efi^ed'ih 

ttinS^terihg  the  Word,  yon  itT^ 'instant  irt  sea^oii; 

Btt  'yy)ti  shdtild  kl^o  attend  ttt  yotit-  ddties  oiit  bf 

season,  when  it  is  not  a  time' foif  ^achitig. '  ■'*!"'' 

' '  Reniembi*,"Mfi  'people  \%  yon¥  charge."    When 

Ihfe)^  -ai'6''afeseA*'"^6tri   yoii,  bear  them  in  ytfdr 

•i«tta^'r1fet"1fh'eM"have  an  interest  in  your  p%^i'9 

M^n'ytiu  Kive 'Mi^M  to  your  closet  i  thoti^K  thisy 

'atfe  y6<tf  chafi^  ybW  cannot  be  alwdys  speakhig  to 

tKttiii' tiut'theyaust'bfe  engraved  on'ybtir  heiW, 

ki^^tlie 'High  {Jrie^'bof'ii' the  names  bf  the  tribfei'of 

Israel;     The  good  shepherd  is  acquainted  With  ^11 

■  ■i"TH**  ejttelleiit  Bdbth' h^s  sdid,  '^He  that  dbes 
'ilbt'"pray  ofBeher' fiii' -his  pSi^fe  than  with  thy*, 
'He^m '  dn  ith^ort^f  part  tff  hi*  duty.*'    tt  mil 
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tb  theth,  If  yon  pray  ttMch  for  them',  and  it  will 
secure,  through  the  divine  Wesstng^y^mr  usefulne^ 
amongst  theM.  JYou  are,  as:  an,  intearcessori  to 
"stamd  ih'  the  breach ;"  and,  whatever  difficulty 
ot  danger  nilAy  oppose,  yxm  nlust  be;  like  another 
Mbsfes,  t^etweeti  God  and  the  people^  ' 
'  Kbt  tynly  is  sfectet  prayer  for  =  them'  a  grent  duty  ? 
but  an  habitual '  retiiembmnce  >  and  afifectyionate 
i^espect  for  them  ni«dtb^  cultivated  when  you*  are 
]fW)t,  as  well  as '  (when  you  <are,  ministering  to  ithem 

th^*\Mord'of  life;  -  "••  >  ••""  -  .  •'-■  ^^-^j.*'*  •  •<  i  ,^jf  -.•• 
■*•  Watch  for  tlKeiiir  a$ohe  that  must  give  aik  ac- 
eoutit :"  take  eveuy  favourable  opportunity  of  speaki- 
ing  to  them' on '  the  gi^at  ^concerns  of  eternity, ^and 
the  weighty  subjects  of  revealed  ti-uth.  >.  If  you-isee 
any  of  them  departing  from  the  right  way  into  that 
of  sin,  remembeJr  it  is  said>  '^  Thou  shalt  not ;  hate 
thy  brother,  but  ^ak  reprove  him."  A  neglect  of 
reproof  in  such  circumstances  would '  have  all  the 
bad  consequences  of  hatred  i  for  tiuasrhp > would' the 
Mt  to  lie  under  the  greatest  evil  from  ivhlch;  you 
might  deliver  him.  No  fear  of  giving  •  offence 
should  prevent  you  from  reproving,  with  meekness 
and  faithfulness,  the  most  opuknty  or.even  the  most 
valued  friends  bf  the  society,  if  it  be  needful.  If 
their  misconduct  does  not  Teqtiire  to  be  brought 
before  the  church,  y^^t  do  not  neglect  to  speak  to 
them  in  private,  and  administer  what  >^ounsel  or 
reproof  the  circumstanced  may;  demand; ^  }.  i. 
'  Your  pebple  will  look  to  yoay  as  a  minister,  for 
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whelmed  with  personal,  domestic,  oy.  .ptl^er  T0lativ^. 
calamities :  loanifest  towards  them  the  t?Qnderest 
sym()athy,.  a 'disposition  "  to  weep  with  them  that 
weep^f*  i£  well  as  to  "  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoici^-" 

'It  will  be  especially  your  duty  to  attend  to  thos^e 
who  are  beginning  to  seek  and  inquire  after  salva^ 
tion.i*  No  part  of  your  office  is  more  delicate  than 
the  giving!  instruction  to  awakened  consciences,  wh^ 
desire  pest,  ibut  know  not  where  or  how  to  obt^u 
it.  'The  impressions  they  have  received  are, in 
danger  of  wearing  off;  sometimes  they  ^eiavpre$^-r 
ing  forward,  sometimes  they  seem,  drawing  .back- 
Ward ;  soihetimes  they  are  the  pupik  of  ponsci^n  W, 
at  others  the  pupils  of  appetite  and  custpm^i     .  *  <;iii 

Such  will  require  great  attentipn;  and  not  to 
seize  opportunities  of  advising  and  directing  them, 
would  be  to  neglect  a  duty  in  which  you  ought  to 
abound; "  It  is  not -for  me  to  iitistaruet.you  fullyi  hqt9 
you  'should  d6  this*  Be  not,  howevear>  afraid  >ta(  inr 
cti^^dte  /repentaiicei  i  Teach  them  to  expect)  sa^ 
i^tiohyiilioti/ori  their  works,  but  in  a  course  of  latr 
tention  to^aUthedictatesof  the  divine  will  respecting 
faith  arnd  t^bedionde^v;  {Cherishi  in  them  tenderness 
of  coisiicienee,  iguard  them  against  r  ^^  oasily i  besetting 
itins,' ■  .and>  at  the  same  tinj^e,  warnithem  not  to  stop 
at  ainy '  outward  r^nnation,  biM^  to  1 1  i^ek  after  an 
inWard>change^f|&nd  the  applicatiou  of  the  blood  of 
Jei^usi  >  >  <  Admonish  ithem  -  tiot  %q  consider  themselves 
as  having  already  dttaioed,, or;  ibeing  already  perfect ; 
not  r  to  ' mistake!  what  is  preparatory i.foi?  whsjt  is 
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-AHA  0ii9)inflgpiiO€mettt:  of  life  eteinali    .  ;t  ^  -  v.-.idi  h '..  / 

l^$g:!si»  l&es^Hthiipigsi  m  ra&wer  to  {ur^yoiv^iaiidjl^jr 
^$kj»itu$^  pf^tice,  A^  nqtbing  tol  mu^k^  pifioti^0> 
1$^  :^n  ^m/tt:  \npwhAge  oC  th^  anAtomj  /  (MrtiSf 
4^inap  £nm)ev  will  lyiak^ .  a .  drtful  .pb^i^jymri^^;«fl 
jpif^^g  but  1^  knawk^K^^.  oC  tb^  ]ii»ia««L  hmfft^f^^ 
the  effiqacy  of  t^e  gospfd  lin  healiittg^th^i^iism^  ^ 
(tbe  souUcan  teacljH  us^to  fonng  m^ra. hwltii aiidctre^ 
iijc^Jit  wilV  be.  usafuli  to  ^^  exbM  ^^^  uau^  jb«^ 
isnffi^Kii^  ii^9«(ii  ^^  hoiMie;''  iiiiutEib;  is  ,ts  ^be 

'5#^aapji^bed ; fey  tbQSQ<  wkQ  h»v^ .  a  talral.  &i^  ijiteN 
,t0sting  au4  femiliar  re%ioua  co»ver«otiQiuV-a.t&leat 
ilijrbicb  all  should  cultivate.  Some  i3^inisbers,rbgr;ian 
<e;xhibitioft  of  ^^  the  mind  c£  Christ/'  and  a  reooia^ 
io^ieadatiion  of  the  trutb^  in.  private^  bavo  a^vaitbCjed 
^^^ion  eve^  mqi?^  than  by  tlfteir  Rubber  mioistiy.: 
aS;4n  auxiliary,  every  one  !will  .fi^d^  ittjb^neJSqiail^ 
^n4  it  is  impossible  to  overvf^lue  it,,  ;  -j  ,vl  » '■  .v  ' 
^ ,  Si^  tb^t  your  socigj  visits:  aye,  f?oi«fect^:i«;t^ 
€ipirit;  oif  thp  go§pel.  Giuard  ^(gai^fe!  hiibyi- .  Wibd*- 
^vei?  is  in^pcent  in  wrtb,  if  it  b^  qjlki^w^i^boi^ 
mljyhold  a  subord^nsSbte  yla>mi  ^id  tb^  .dtgxdtyH^f 
^bi^.  niin^ter  shojuld  ^ways  ^,p|>ear*  oi'  .  •     ;• 

j^  Dp,  not,  seek;  to  <?ulttivat^.  the  gooci  (^nipi^ .and 
favour  merely  oi?  tbc^e  who   ar^  ri<:^,_,0r  !et.enf';df 
those,  who  sxq  €^4owed  withinteH#<?b*Stl  ttie^ 
nor  seek  the  gratifications^  j(^.  i^   t9bte>  UQfi  tbfi 
ii^iijtjlgeuc^^  fii  sig^uai  appetite?. .    lj^i§^ ;  »ot:  ^  the 
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ofthefle^h^but^thiOii  ^yeflTof^ihe  Spiirit.  ^  ¥^ 
will  then  perceive  ^  that  the  distinetiina^  of  wmltk^  W! 
eduoatioj^  of  *  intellect,  are  bat  little,  compared  iHth 
Diei  state  of  all  as  responsible  and  ivmoMrtal:  being^ 
The  ^points  of^  difi!srence  in  men  are  nothing,  cenBd-^ 
pared  mth  the  common  capacity  lor  kisowing  mA 
^joying  iSod.  They  are  to  be  regarded  prilk^ 
pafly  a&  ves^ls^  capable  ofe3q[>eiien€ing  tho  wradb, 
or  receiving  the  mercy,  of  the  Almighty .  '-^^ 

Look  xspon  them  :30w,  as  yon  Wifl  k>ok  tip^ 
tbeM  on  a  dyiii^  bed :  >you  will  iiot  think  of  t^em 
fienas^  rich  or  poor^  as  learned  or  unleara^^ ;  buit 
as  sanctified  or  nnsanctified,  as  ^^  sheep  or  goatBi- 
as  the  righteous  or  the  wicked,  as  p^nsona  wi^ 
whom  yoQ  are  to  v^oice  for  ever,  or^hose  "StniA 
min  you  must  witoess  at  Hie  last  day.  I^ 
tiothing  render  you  negtigeni^  of  tke  im^Tovemeift 
and  comfort  of  any  one.  Remember  who  ht^h 
said,  ^' Whosol  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  tone§^ 
which  believe  in  me>it  were  better  for  him  thsfrii 
mlilstoliew^fe^  hanged  aboirt  has  neck,  smd  that  he 
were' bast  into  the  diq)ths  of  the  sea/'  There  isni^ 
M^  tihQl;^  soiil  is  not  precious  in  the  e^imation  of 
the^  Lopd,  not  'one  for  whom  he  has  not  shedhk 
blood,  not  one  for  whom  he  would  not  have  beeii 
ready  to '  shed  his  blood,  had  no  ^  ^ther  bouI  exi^d. 
Let  the  dignky  of  human  nature>  viewed  in  tMs 
li^^^apm  you  again^  befaig  imiK>sed  iq)on  by  aiiy 
adventitious  oircumstance^ 

•i  In  order  th^t  you  may  attend  to  these  duties 
ai^gsbty  cultivate  J  a  ^devbtiTOaiL  ««pk\\.;-  ^^\& '>feL<^fe 
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iii)i.ho]idl<essi.<and  humility^ .4;be  tmorq, //Vii[m  yi^ 
profitiiig  a^ar/' .  Watcl^ :agw)st,spiriti^]^  as  ^^U 
asointeUectualMpride.,  .Prostrate  your^^>  PA  v^ep 
aliaaemoiit .  i  before  God.  > .  * :  Ren^ipker, .  i{  <  yj^^^  ^^ 
sfavdc^  in  iaiiy  eu:^  exerdia^  of  divine  ;iai^rcyi  by  ^  apt 

of  gvaoe^  .wln(^49Ltbevsubjectt  of  ^dmira^ioa,^ 
the  angels  of  God;  and  nothingu$)ni^r^,(4ilcopr 
gtuousithan  f0ir;ff;«ucbi>ao  one/\  to>bf^fprpu4tof  any 
quflAitiesifal^  <bas  riacemd^  /  Letrit^be.  eyid<^iM^  tbat 
yioii(we>a  good  in^aiv^t  and  ome  jljbatmiakei^:  PP^g^t?^ 
in  the  things  of  God.  This  will  pr^p^W^i.ftvgr^t 
«fife6tMi.;!Wierfi,.is  ^  silejotineiioq^^nipp  ifl.  .cb^^cter, 
byi , ; which . . the ., best ; sermons,  are  most .  pqwqrfiiljy 
i?ecamn>eipided.  .  ?tet.  them,  however,  be  di^lfveij^ 
with :  ^U  sincerity, « .  gravity,  and  aflfectipn  i^  never 
$p^ak  with  lighti;iess  pr  Jndi%ri^nce;..he;vvfire,,oC.^|l 
leMif^y  of  spirit  :^d  iof .  ;nani?jer,.;,,afy:9id,,^l^:(f^n^ji^^ 
^wi  hypocritical;  teypiB  and.  pbf ^9^  ;r  Pp^p^jidejr  ^  the 
weight  of  the  subject  befor.?  yoi^ ,;^ . ,  ^}]^J^ ,  ,fW^]f 
theatrical  effect ;  all  gestures, .and.,fla^oe]iji;YreSj,  ,g,nd 
display  of;  self,  by  .  which  son^^,,  <^jy,i^^9s^^9b(^^ 
great  a4Hiiration,  are  .unwo(i;t^y.,pf  yfli^j.^ul^iept^a^^ 

yoiur  ofiice.}  A  sojwd:  pr^^b^y.  ^in\)^^^  gPSJ^A  .^^^ 
produce,  not  adiniration.of,  Ai^-^^^)[)Ut  pf,tb^^  trv^tih, 
and  adoration  of  that  ijjfpd  a|i^4 ,  Sg.yipur  ^frpmwbpm 
aU. truths  proceed;  reuien;itl?;ripg, ntln?.t  .^^yf^Jj ^ac- 
count which  ministers  <^ndrp9ppj^  >?^11,  all  ^^ay;^,,tp 
giv^,  when  they  meet. be^;:q  bis Jvj^gpwent.^^^^ 
niSwceri^Iy/  wn^  tpi  4o,.gQpd,^p.nd,,.t^^^^  .^ill 


nrinifeter  'whc ' '  waji '  siticeteiy ^ '  desi»us  '  bf  bcnefithig 
sotils  ^hslt  was  not  blessed  >  with  consideraiUe  suc^ 
cfefes.  l!'hi  ■  ttibre*  ywi '  cati  •  go '  out  of  sdfy  and  closer 
aU  i^6coMection  of  your  owh  imjlortaiice}  the  more 
ybti  are ''impressed  with  the  love  of  «ouls,^1the'Hio«>e 
will  you  be'  Kkely  to  'manifest  that  ^tiruth  U^hioh 
refeottimends  itself  •"  to  every  man^s  i  oomsciencei'  Id 
the  iiight  of  God/*    '        '<  ^  ■'    '^         :  t.    >  It 

^  Let  the  ctonscien<;es  of  yoi^  hearefri^  be  thei«ub? 
jfects  of  yoilr  concerti.  »  Address  their  tind^rstanding 
^fid  iflfefctions'thSefly  for  the  purpose  of  gettasngj^at 
tlieir  conscieneds. ' •'•'■'  ^ --  ''•*''-  J"  -^m..  i'  sjIj  m 
I  am  awarte  of  the  difficulty  of  ybur  sftiiatidnytb 
coiiseqilfettce  df' yoUr  sudc^eefdin^  our  'tttost^  ihtal^i^ 
able  ahdl  inconlpai^^lild  brbther,  iter.  Puller." '^  It  >1jj 
liot 'possible  tlialt  ybii  shoUM,  at  ^f^serit,  aitiaii^^td 
that  prbfuhdity  6f  ■ittitidi'tJioSe  ext^hirfVe  views-j'^^ 
thai^  poiiitfed '  statfem^ht  '6f '  tr^thj ' '  'whi6h  1  wei^  '  JJ68l 
sessed  khd'evinfeM "fey  liitii;  but  evert  the' diflGlciftjF 
tUtis  arisiii^^may'be  6f'v^  tb'pii,  as  a  sl^uhas  to 
excite'  'y6\i^'tii'^kter^  exertions.  Should'  ydU^  be 
tempited'^oiridb^encibi  (which,  however;  I  hati^jtib 
kkkdniii'M^m  i^bui^ill  indulge,)  the  rec^Hefetiba 
of  serving  a  pfellpfe  v^Wc!)  *ia^  be^ii  ble4ed  Witfe'  sU^h'i 
miriistei^i  tiie  ci^sid^Mioti  of  Wfedt  thtey^  will  exp^ti 
may  se)Hfe  to  Itbu^'^aM  'ariittlgite'  f6v^  in'  yoUi*  Work.'* 

'  Aiiiithfer  cft^bumSstdfit^^  I  rtiiy  rfefertb^as  a  ttl6ti^# 
peciiM  t6  yduV  ][Ji^j^t^Situd,tibn;  Ahd  that  i^,-the 
resptebtabib  ttiifiorit/'ihKh'lidve  beett  opposed  to 
you.     iPHis  niay-^klso' be-oVerrUfed  to  ydui-'ftdfan- 
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^ '  ctttidlidt  (I  db  iiofe  s^^-thAb'  y^ 'HaV^'  bfeesfe 
but)  than  you  might  have  been  if  ybu'  fcad'  befeb 
fedrried  doWn  the  ^treaJm  of  univeri^ad  &tJ{Aatf§Ae  V  Uad, 
if  it  exeite  yictu  to  coneilktion  and  kitiAnes&tbN^^r^ 
thbse  *Who  oppbte  thfemselves.  It  ibay  'h^fe  'tlii 
kpi{)iest  efibct'on  t)iei]f  ']!nind8, '  aitd  'wili'  c^t^l^ 
tMse  and  etrtkbUsh^  j^to 'ihattecter  As?  a  ^  mihiStfer 
of  th^ me^k  dnd  Idw'ly  SaribUr*.' -  '        i'5*-n<,r  >in: 

»>  I'^eedixot  Warn  you,  becaUi^'5^ub^  fcili^ys 
Ifajird^y  Against  any  thing*  peiitedtial'kiyotit^^^hil^ 
sA^'tbwttf*^  those  who  hayii^  Hot  ^fibted  feh^it^  ^dtdi^ 
ttfi  yttU J  ¥6u'  HtIU  =be  ready  to  treat'  them  ^witb  'th<* 
sttttiib  kindn^sd'Vhkh  y4Hk  manifest  to  ^her^.  "lii^ 
Aot  W^be'  tv6hdereA  at;  (cdnsidering  wbotft  yoil'fot 
IdM  ai^  some  particular  circumstances  which  ard 
^dl  known,  but  need  liot  be  mentioned,)  that  there 
Sferould  be  a  part  o>f  the  ehurch^  who  couid  not  sftt 
^tfc  the  rest  in  tfeeir  choice  r  bitt  St » wifl  b^  iirfett 
if  'you^  can  managi^:  these  cirbumstathc^^fr '  f<Sr  '  ^our 
advantage  and  the  furtherattb^'b^'lhe  go^D'  '  • 
^' ■  1  shall  liOt  detain  you  longer 'IhfiB't*  isiMhd you 
^henfee  it  is  that  you  aife  to  derive  tbe^l^ti^Afgtband 
tftsdom  nectessary  to  prepare  yiki  fb^^ydik'^itxi^  i  -^d 
t'dihndt  do' this  b^er  than itt  th^^labgtibfg^ 6f 'l^tftfl 
tiy'Tifntithy,  '^Be  Strftng  in  the^'^^ce^  tl^att^is  itt 
Christ  Jesus!"  Be  strong!  How  strangely  tt66d 
ftlis  eithortation  sbundi-  T6  tai  i^thaih^a*  ii&'«wkk 
to  be  strong,  would  be  aJisttrd  f  lAit^  'v^hat' wfe^ld^  life 
^itrd  Irt  phil^ophy  is  trtie  a/tid']p^i(Myc6Tt^kt^iit 
#fefe*<he^%Je1i -  Be  ^trbn^  itf  iM^^^dt Ckriyt/fbt 


lo 
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r^3t;${  op' , t^of;^ .  YihOi  ^  seek  it  with,  a  seiia$e  ,of<  ^  tl^^i; 

^^e  ^^.dia^c^ed  to  seek  it  by  prayer,  a^d  th^iij^.tft 
b|^st;rpng.. .  I^Qok  to  the  Lord  for  all  the  assi^tao^ 
yp^  ^^ed-  Remember  how  dependent  y4)u  ^rp^ 
liS^]^  to.  the  Father  aaxd  the  Son,;  b^  not  afraid,  ^qf 

*  «    > 

PTftyiwg-  to  the  Soil  i(^f  God  as  Pa^l  did;  it  is  o&^^ 
more  consolatory  than.prayw  in.any  pth^r  fi^noQ-t  \n 
You  ^a^j^:  a>  sinner  xiedeemed;  but  you.  ^q  a 
preacher  of  tiie  woi^d  placed  over  this  p^opl^^jft^t 
tq ;  tyrannize,  ^  bi^t  tQ,  walk .  before  them .  im  .^h^  Ji oy^t^ 
i»i rhearing.  y our,  yoic^, ,; they  shpuld,  h^r  hijni  tV^ 
f0lj<)wii^  your  footsteps>  they  should  Jojlpwi  hvi^t 
XJourv^mployment  is  that,  of ,  th^i  Sw  pfMJ^Pd  ^/Jlft 
Ift5^k<^;  HQ  appaairance  befwp  th^.eyi^ft  .ofi.wprl^lM 
me^;  but  it  wiUaiis^in  a  fqrm  pf  majesty  tp  p>?e»r 
shadow   )ftU   cr^p4;ed  glpiy.  j;   Ijts  j^jB<?ts,  jwgOft:,]^ 

Hi«>wuiaud';f#i»i  souls  that  istell  ^njpy  CHri^iW 
his  kinigdom  jffir>,.^lBr^r  or.in  .spirits:  ip  whpm.^4h^ 
work  of  i  4faithL  ^h*l|  be,  finished.  .  .     i  i  / 1  , ; 

.  ,,}Ce^ep;,^h^  9i)ip[i,i[Han4mwts  of  Christ  comn^ijtte^  to 
KPH,,;withpwt,,rpp50^fih.  Endeavour  to  /'prqsj^pt 
gv^y,jip^<,^vJtl<9?iP(,bie^  Xpux  ,happin<eis^ 

Wii^Mh§,  diqjifjii^f  d,ff;qfle.l^;  waiting.  Be  i^onc^rpecj 
t9  '/,  g^Y?i  ,up  ypur .,ftfccp)Lint  wit^  joy,  and  not  |vith 

g?M^"/:  .i;^rt'v>  //oH  *:..(n(i.-  .>;|  ^-  .^  ■  ';-.::;) 
ji;J^hpus„^^^,flot  qn^  fl^  tho^  t,bat  hear  you,  x\q% 
^|ie)|;h3t/hftS;§^tj|(J^wi)3.^tr,t^^^  t^ble  of  the  Lord,,nqt 
pn^^P.whoi:^  yqu^|i?)Y(?,  "gjven  the  right  hand  of  f(^- 
lmv*?Pi'^^t^o}i][,4,be,gx9J^^  the  J^prd  9PW(^r 
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See  to  it,  that  you  are  not  excluded  yourself. 
So  preach  as  to  '*  save  yourself,  and  them  that 
hear  you."^  ,  It  is  possible  J(pr  a  m^p^to  jb^i^ng  others 
to  Christ  for  salvation,  and  yet  not  be  saved  him- 
self. You  may  preach  to  others,  and  yet  be  a  cast- 
away.  You  need  grace,  but  do  not  despair.  The 
grace  of  the  Saviour  is  sufficient  for  you:  ''His 
strength  shall  be  made  perfect  in  your  weakness."* 

mV^  MTk  John^Keen'^  Hall,  4o  whom  ^tliisv  cliail^&-=^a6  addressed, 
was  Mr.  Hall's-  tM^he^'v;  a-  oireami^ianoe'' wMeh^  wMle  it  may 
serve  to  account  for  the  minuteness  of  some  of  the  exhortations, 

had  been  Mr.  Fuller's  colleague,  siirvivcd  him  only  fifteen  yea^ : 
he  died  in  1829. 

^^^lal  Hlfl^rd,t(y'i^<iiy^ldninessiirii- indebted  for  Ae'h6t6s 
hj^Tfi  publisdied,  i»  anslipus  it>  should  be  understood  that  his-  main 
phjept,  was  to  preserve  the.  puhsta%Lce  of ,  tj^^.  charge,  .  It  was 
seldom,  indeed,  that  he  succeeded  in  catching  the  precise  Ian- 
guU^';'  and,'  tiD^irds  the  end,  sfe^erd  subliiii'6'lnatiibst' itti;^s- 
sW^t  BenbeHbes  were  eniirely  loiit,'fi:om  his  ^yielding  llliiilfeelf 'to  liie 
^^^  of  jfeelyig  excite^  by  ^e  pre^cher.-;'^^.^ ,  . »  : 

•'^.■s         ',   i     '  ■  ..'...•       I.  •.  i'i<  »i(!      h»     IM...M1;  .;•  I    !'. 


•Im^-.!-  ■,  • '•      'I      ■•     1;    -jr.'!       "1  ■'■»»..!  I'll  I       as  JnJ'.ii;-'    ■ 


.'      'Mt.',     .     »{'';l  »V'-.      :   ,'•       -ij       .Ji>/       n.'i"*     .If    lit    O^)*^ 

■     •'*         ti'Ml.    •     «;  ;    ,.     If:./        1/...'  .    '      -i,      <«  .!h*J'f(j      4»<^ 

[Prom  Mil  Hall's  owif  Notbs.     Not  published  bbforb] 


Matt.  ix.  1^ — Butwhen  Jesus  heard  ihtdl  he  aaidutit^  thM,  The 
uhole  need  not  ,(l  physician^  hut  they  ^fkoi  atle^  sUk^  ■.-     ^wn 

f  TttA*]^  the  sick  need  a  pbysicfeiny*'  ii&  an  ifessertion 
whidh  appeals  to  the  dictates'  of  common  $^^ 
Among  the  innumerable,  benefe-ction^  i;?sHfli^  ^pm 
a  wise  and  gracious  Providencey  the  arti  of' healing 
is  n6t  to  be  considered  k^th^^  l6agt:  •  For,  th6ii^ 
it  is  far  from ,  hayiflg,  reiacljecj ,  the  pprf^ctioft  wj^jj?;^ 
we  natuirallynidefiirevt  or  •  which  may  be  attainably 
its  efficiency  is  Siich;  is  ought  t6  itispii^  t'h^  ItfbSt 
unfeigned  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift.  By  the  cure  of  many,  and  the 
mitigation  of  most,  of  the  diseases  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  incident,  the  total  amount  of  ease, 
comfort,  and  refreshment,  which  it  confers  is 
incalculable.  In  judicious  hands  it  is  the  hand- 
maid of  nature,  while  it  obeys  her  indications  and 
assists  her  eflTorts.  It  never  acts  apart,  but  always 
in   a  vigilant   and  judicious   subserviency  to   her 

*  This  constituted  part  of  a  sermon  that  was  preached  for  the 
Leicester  Infirmary,  from  the  above  text,  on  Sunday,  May  29, 
1825.— Ed. 
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fundamental  laws  and  her  salutary  tendencies.  It 
is  well  known  that  there  is,  in  all  living  substances 
a  certain  vis  medicatrix,  a  certain  effort  at  self- 
provision,  an  inherent  and  powerful  tendency  to  re- 
cover itself  from  the  injury  it  may  have  sustained, 
a  principle  of  active  resistance  to  the  progress  of 
disease  and  decay.  A  property  of  this  kind  seems 
to  be  inseparable  from  life  in  all  its  diversified 
modes  and  appearances ;  and  nothing,  surely,  can 
afford  a  plainer  demonstration  of  the  benign 
character  of  the  Deity. 

When  a  bone  is  fractured,  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  to  place  the  parts,  which  accident 
has  separated,  in  their  original  juxta*>position,  and 
they  will  very  soon  adhere:  an  exudation  from 
the  bones  takes  places,  which  forms  a  collar  of  so 
firm  a  texture,  that  the  parts  often  become  more 
perfectly  united  than  before :  it  is  scarcely  ever 
known  that  a  bone  is  fractured  twice  in  the  same 
place.  When  the  fleshy  parts  are  separated  by  a 
wound,  and  a  considerable  chasm  ensues,  the  self- 
restorative  power  of  nature  forms  new  flesh, 
produces  a  new  set  of  vessels  for  the  circulation 
of  the  blood :  the  interstice  is  filled  up,  and  the 
continuity  of  the  parts  is  by  degrees  perfectly 
restored.  The  uidication  of  design  in  such  a 
process  is  just  as  evident  as  in  restoring  commu- 
nication betwixt  two  places,  by  repairing  the 
broken  arches  of  a  bridge. 

In  constant  subserviency  to  this  mysterious  law, 
the  skilful  physician  ex^\oice^  \Xv^  ^^^\^\.  ^^SSssji^^^ 
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subsisting  betwixt  the  living  substance  which 
composes  the  body  and  the  material  elements 
which  surround  it.  By  a  sublime  process  of 
experiment  and  induction^  he  has  ascertained^  to 
a  great  extent^  the  relation  which  the  corporeal 
frame  sustains  to  the  various  objects^  both  natural 
and  artificial,  with  which  the  stores  of  nature  are 
fraught.  He  has  extorted  her  secrets,  and  has 
summoned  her  powers  in  aid  of  human  distress 
and  infirmity.  He  has  fetched  from  the  bowels 
of  the  [earth],  from  the  caverns  of  the  ocean, 
and  from  the  boundless  fields  of  air,  the  most 
powerful  antidotes  to  disease.  He  has  levied  at 
contribution  from  all  the  departments  and  pro- 
vinces of  nature,  and  compelled  them  to  yield 
their  service  to  man,  in  all  the  varieties  of  physical 
disorder  to  which  he  is  exposed;  and,  whether  it 
be  requisite  to  brace  or  to  relax  the  [fibres]  of 
the  breathing  frame,  to  retard  or  to  accelerate  its 
motidn,  to  stimulate  or  to  depress,  to  quicken  its 
energies  or  to  allay  its  agitations,  he  makes  them 
minister  to  his  purpose,  and  become  the  agents 
of  his  will.  He  has  discovered  the  art  of  con- 
verting into  useful  ingredients,  substances  deemed 
essentially  noxious,  and  of  extracting  antidotes  from 
poisons.  Thus  he  vindicates  from  rash  and  pre- 
sumptuous imputations  the  beneficence  of  nature 
or  of  its  great  Author,  by  shewing  that  all  which 
''  he  has  made  is  very  good." 

A  large  portion  of  the  ingenuity  and  industry 
of  mankind  is  incessantly  exexVedi  vcv  xaxSS&^^cfKi^j^ 

VOL.    IV.  K   K 
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tfaei !  pleastavei^ '  bf  >  ^e  $  opiatent^;  goNriiag  &.<  ^  higbeUi-sest 
lb-vthe>>  fimitiohid  of 'iluxiiry>  and  gDai]fy]|ngiftt^ 
Oa^ricesi  of  vanity  ^and-  pride;! /'and,  snch'^ds^lif 
mechaniilhi  of  society,  that  even  from  tbesq.',  &k 
p^t  ate  fed  and  tii^  xidigedt  reli6VBd.>5ft(With 
thw  physician,  ho wever^ '  it  •  to  <  rfaar » ^ktherwiset'  >  r  1 1  He 
Interposes  in  the  moment  o£:>exigehlce,  iandbjobe^ 
the  call  of  distre^.-    He  administers  i  fhe.  deodial 

4 

to i  >the  fiaintingf ;  i^pirit^'  rekindles  ^the(iei|iufin9{ laadf) 
tof  hope,  and  [often}  i  decks  i  the  cannjbtoam^e/rwitii 
ji^iless  which  -death,  under i. the; 'liavagefs  bfiidisease^ 
diaidj  marked  >  for  /his.fvictim(atidt(€OT$iiediiwijtd(k<  \^i 
sh^qu  I ; .  -He.  i  leaves :  it  i  iI{Q  >  pthjeiiS)'!!^  -^cocrtopasi};!.!  tlr^ 
Ihwhsian  race  i  in  thei^i  revel!Fy;.and  theiri>tdumt]|is : 
-while  they  basL  on  the  bosom  >  of  ythe  •  ocea*l/iiof 
isprdad  their  sails  to  the  windiihe  pre^^nts^.  lnum- 
i$elf  on. . .  the  i  sihore, ;  and  rescue^* :  i tb&  slipwreek^ 
jmarinBr:.irom.  ,th?:  :wave$^  -fWili  .a  >sil§nt  rfafid 
iavisiWie ;. energy  ijtve  contends'  withi  thejfpoMiWS  i^tf 
idestrnction^idnd  olt^n/^  rescues  fxmn  ttheigmvQbto 
I  that,  [seemed],  .'fl  appointed  to»  deathkl'  >■' .'!i  j  »•:. 
oj  If  he  conductSith^  .objects  of-  his  t  care  ^CKWiar 
4mf^  through » ,  painful  ;|>roce3SQ$^ )  his  pr^e^^^g 
^yjes|5(mWes,  in  i  that  r^p^cti^  the=  icoaduQt;«pfii  ^ 
igrftQW)u&  Authoj:,  (of(  ofir  .being,  who  aJ^cter^wjifli 
rp^terpal.  irfuqt^w;e>.  and  smites  but  -to :  i^%\. 
I  JRrom  .  th0 .  pr^tic/9i :  of  an  enlightened  profft^g^f 
ofiithe  :he9,I)ng,^t#  nothing  is  more  remptQ < it];i^ 
th^  JuflACltiQn!,Q£{ -unnecessary  suffering,  or  ^Ya*1;&P 
.§n4juii|^5ig  .^p^pflft^pt?: op  the.pDW:?i^  Qf  ,feumftp 
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» 

ifeieafKsatJKDtai^ '  but  with  a  Tkiw^ita'^laehfutune^  e^ 
afi'hisit]3aitieat:    nor  is  he  the  author  ;o(l  a  itiingle 
jnHfvation  >  or  restraint*,  but  what    is  designed fjjfewr 

fais  goodj     .j:--il     :•••'•  '»•■=•;■,]  •Mil 

nj (Considered  in  their:  kadiag  features^  iti^  minjr 
stiations  are  aj  beautiful  imitation  of  those  of  Ii)ivine 
^^Vidbnce^  ^Both  ane  designed  to  restore  i  what 
Ssi&OBt^  and  toj  repair,  tvhat  is  disordered  ^  both'  hate 
'Ihe^i  production  of  e^se  and; :  happiness  for  itheir 
qhltimatei  >  object ;  both  ^  \  frequently  make  ^  •  us^  lof 
<paln(»!:aild  -porivationsi  as  Ishe  means  of :  prociiring 
ib^  blib  ^"neither  <  of '  >theni  (employ]  an :  atbnt » riuDorfe 
•of  1  thesei  4jhan>  is  'dieemed'  requisite  for  /that  ipurpbscU 
'  ^ij^enoeiitwill  probabfy  be  found  that  the  mfedfiiedl 
projK^^on  bas  <fumiehed  mdre  <<  examples  ^of  abtire 
^Mdi  e^%hiei»edi  humanity !  than  ^ny  other  \)^alh(pr 
^^(^SY0>^  -  Bbing' = J  daiiy  •  and  -  bo^ly * « (tf oiiTerikift 
h^\i  sd^es  of  ^is^i^ry,  the  eontraii^y,it'Would^6«6iim 
^ftt  first; itiigHt  hfafre  b^en> expected. /^ It nmigliiiHh«irte 
^b^H'^'^Qugbt  itiiat  habitH  would  k^etider  •  [medi^^l 
men]  callous  ana*iitidiffeft?eWtH*(]^|Jtho3fe  varietief^^iyf 
is«rfGBring^>  thaitl  ste*  ftJequfentlydoftfeii'Uhemselvdy  to 
^^rmm>  -'5 1'h^^heo^edl'lcifi  auch^^femiliartty nis 
^  irbpait»iithe>  forctfel  of  >pity,«  c6wiikiel»^d  mfeve^ly^^ 
4ih''eTilb«i6to,  ^«afy  b0 « ivelryj  ^  prob^btei  i' » <  'Fk  is*' '  'v^elt'  ;Jt 
teo^  :  'fi)r  ¥'theirJmerveb'Were>^%rit^dng,  aridnhi^r 
*fttt^*>**  trembfe:  iat*  the  ivitn^8iiig<|of^'^aitt^»^Hd 
<t^l)hy;'like  thosfe'  w^ha^^i^re'  ufiteedi^ti*i^^Uch'fepki- 
'Hai^'  they  4V6uttl»  be'  tWally'di*bbled'<ft^(iift'^eciit-' 
^ifig^MAeli^  ftoCtixjnsJ^  'ButJ'h^Aftfitittirj^/SW)*?^^ 

Wf'^Bmm  ^ptdpimk^  W'^6S^i^^^fid/& 


ii  ittfmwd^aiM^'Viaiiiliid]^  ^smeim 

of  Jir^tymiati  ift  cmxias^vaSJIiy  "ftro^i^i^ 

-ma^iat  the  m^atiod.^^fpBi^^  did^cti^i  of 

4dttnking  iPirlilt^'j^B»»o^  eu^tlwte  «idiiii|Mia«^ 

4ii0«6eids  of  iMmeiwlm^e.  Hig^tftmasfrli  fi^](a»S^^ 
^foi^on  to  tlw  tietiefite  i«  Itnpwt^i^  ll^^iiui#lii$i^ 

i^fecb  the  dert»i(^»,|->4if«  ^t^tJtihd^^p^^d^^^t^, 
of  the  speci&iu  The  Itimd^  o£'  tJl^  ;warri<ftr- t#6ofe 
ititit  macfaiimtions  ctf  t^fii^  and  tfpdously  fef^ll^, 
J^Hiidng  differed  sdbemeg  that  f^se»t  t^ei^ 
which  shall  scatter  destruction  to1iM'%£tlesC(^!^!^8^ 
-and-with  tlie  ^^e^t 'iiira  t  his'^pt'ogfy^s^f^  GOtfl^ed 
by  detBsrt:at«>ii:  ^iidi:!|^ 

iteid  ftnoking  vifiagiiftg  a^  ti^  %t^Ef^s  %l^h  he 
^WejitfS  iire  ^bedewed  iii^fe  the  ttaf^^#'widt?w%  aSd 
^wpljimg.  l^he  wdteiiatibni  v*ft^  Se^^gS^iffBfe 
•^^  p0rt!on  of  hi]^  spedfts  «tm  aHs^rea»^*fi^lBfe 
iiAii*e8'>  ^nd  ex6(?ralk>l4i  of  'smothef  ;^  'inia  ifc^ 
^e  i^endour/«h^  proud  ^i^^^^^  i^ 

.H4fldi  he  <;(mferiTes  t^  gad  th^  hftrtdt*  (^  Mf^{*d- 
)feg6idn>  «e  biiCi^e^^^mp  ifiiid  >¥*ttett 
of  :>terlx)rg>i^  1'fee^  a#t  df^lte^Bi^-pWteei^as  ^M^ 


dt 


imlM  the  i  couch  ^  mkHesa^ . tfae^  sihrnt  .leteeat^^iOf 
7 J  Thie  ttttle  ^plauae, which  4a<  jbestowed  onphsmr 
^mmquerim^  ranviejFS  aibitter  reflecticHi  4>xLdhtflmfift 
$«t;b^^.4ttpa9io£j9ii9  acB^es;  to  extol  the  faicSKiinf; 

'fr9^titioiiei«i  dfnlB9e#s^  first  rfmkAaiJtt>ng 

jAei^el^  hr|iim»  ^fiffessiow.  i  JBwj  "iriaeb  we^HDmiMkBr 
^  :vftn«ty(?<^? rjiUs^tiii  n/ftiicb; ift^-  it»  expdsed^  ^^M 
.^Now.iliuige  A  0Ni.pQ«l9oi|<  isf  »iiib^v«d  r'  from  b0dil3!^rjinl}]>- 
iOLtieSjtit  wiU  ii{qpeafcM& 

^olgedj,-^,  (|hf-teaiii  ofl  ,th(Miglktt jven  faam.piii»uiMJi, 
^^reigxi;  4;o^][^.xlmiai^di«to  Pi^te  of  r;^;:^rebMt 

jr^f^irififrrti^  $|ij^,  o|;,>tht;^^^J^^ 
Jj|$titvjti(^.w.bwslji  yf^  are,.^aBe.:iiai$  beea^.  prodm>- 
.^jf^.ojf;mc^9ulaJ)|fligQ^    Qpoft:  tactile  sict ^#11 

the  greater  part  of  its  patients  must  .necessarily 


tiiari^vr»4f  wdrare  fciNiivkiaed/Dfit;theiitii:iKty.^j9l^ 
Sgnity  df'tise^inedicil  ai]dftchirur^iqaltiarti^;rii£fiW^ 
am^'fiatfisfied  hovf  mudi  theyt  contiribuAei  to  thaiCKH^PH 

lnvt^aisfd  the  preservatioci  o£)life^iWe/ra]]ei{ifQp^(?4  ^ 
JKpHnre&iate  t^e  valu^ibf  thlatt  che^iiymhiQh^p^Qi^q^^ 
fiorits'obffiot  ^theiextenisioB  xoflth^e^  i^va^i^g^tfg 
thaipoor;.  DOT  ii»iit-pc)s»ible^^  toiti^Ktendi  l^h^Bfcfftfeff 
by/ anyjother  ippwavisicm  aife/by ) thuel )9Uf^rt«)9(g  a ^RfeJifi 
aBytoanJiii;  uiui  \i>  '<^/),j));<^- )i(j  ^jilj  *'  io  i/l'<>uoff.J 
^li  fr6  >admta]ster( .  liqn^  i  madio&l  assisb^c^' jadgL^-^ 
t^bdiSilK^  tO'On^^qlialoiiniitiiber  iaitt  (dDeiniqiia)  abodfift 
flr^ld  hB^^sxMorxipm&sA  bytiariiAugnteiitiatioti>'a£{6iF 
ftoi^iv^hifcii  woiiM  iM^deil  itiiak^of ti^lfsiff ;jB^;j^ 
I4ctift^'i\iy  ^  vie thns!  of)  ( idis^ese<  lini  i  dun;  atsy]jia»bi^r ^ftd 
jjkomg  >lhetn^  undet^  one  ^  (System ;  >  b£  i  iaklniiiniatraticml 
b^tf  otiiy -^ iS'  e*donomy <  corisulfaBd nbyr r. an? » iaam^rite 
feavityg  «(rf'exp€iiiS8i;i  bufethe  imptoveio^  jof  <5flieil©$ 
i^^proii^ifOtedi 'by  pm^enti^g  a  Mudeofield  9f  ob^avYfo- 
t^'onilith^  grdftt  ivkri^ies;  0£  m^adyi;  vrJii^ibufall 
under  the  notice  of  the  practitioners.  ./inom 

boBjf )  tJiii^ffsystfem^aiBO,  la  -course-. of /j«?^hioteg0tne 
il^Ugious  ihstr^cbion  i is  t eeciiFed^>  mk^et)  KtircUtn^ta^oei 
^i^^mist  fajwnlrabte^tb/itsr^receptk^     ,  :»*ut  jiohibni 

ib'-Thi^  '^eitiicafl//lefa(far(fes>'ildeHvelr6d  by^^-the^aljl©*!: 
^of^sbrsinJJcnlir^public)'hospitals>f&lBni$h  thftjni^ 
j$!i^6di:fianti  ibvarich  idtf i^  biedical  iristoiiPtion> :  and/iai3^ 
fetli^t^*  to  Jb^lirfit  gtoeratioha'.yelftniwillKXEn- .  ■  ai  t  In m 

^^  ']^feMe*e6ElM^^hd«^itafJfe>iii(ndiii]^  iUt 

)$bdB;^%i^mi6^^6f ^th^^iMn^tddkiti^  orddaliN^ifiBail 


fruits /^dhristiaiiityl; unknown  to ^  the  ^iisdoiii:  aatd 
htttnymity  of  pagan  •timesi  ^Coa)passi6n^te  /coiuih 
(iMtfttioii  -  0^  thie* '  pobr  form^  ( no  part  of  the  ibssofui 
erf  pagan  phrlosophy  j  i  its  genius  was  tod  irtogmH 
^itA>  \l(Ay^  t6Bttbpiio  this  children  of  want.fii(qd 
i^hsctaityj'-^'lt  soaflred'in  sohUme^  spedalatian>  wasted 
%i^  sttewgtiil  iii'<eildlessf  siibtie^^s  and  .debates ;  ibuti 
ariilitig^^  tfee*  ftewardsii  ta  Which  it  /aspiredv  'it  neve* 
thought  of  ''the  blessedness  of  him  that  .ooHm* 
dferetehithe'ipoor/j^.  'Ycta  imi^ti  havci  tiavdrsed'lthe 
Rdmahfi  empireyik  the  izefeutbiof  it^  power*  firon^^tli^ 
Euphrates'  i tbf  the :  lAtlanticj  ^itihout  meeting  iritJa^  ^ 
tsttigle'k;haritiab)e«|a|si}4iin]ffoil)the  sibk*  Mon^m^ntf 
bf  jpride(^'  5rfi  ambitiony  o£<^iiindictiv«- 1  wrathi  w^^-^ 
be^fi)aitd<innid!)tuildanc0fybut<mot  »bn6  legible  jcfifif^^ 
^n  oonmniseration  for  the  ppovjuXt.  was  tesery4$|} 
fori  the  ^refigkxniwhpse  bdsisa^  humility/^  a^  ^vh9g§ 
d^ttietit  is  IdeitotioWy  tOijpToolainj  with)  )authoarjtjr| 

mercy."  .'^•i  >;'.»*^!.'  srni  ofh 'to  ^)-»i.tui;  u\lt   !.'!>iiir 

Thi^l /ftreUfew  of  ms^J  tialflt,  fwlro  ^r©i  J)!repaired 
to  regard  'ithe>  privations  »jef-ipov!e»ty,  •  alone,  Mji^ilt 
indifference  ;  nrock|  :  lesSr^^j/whe«UliiWKn|p|ine<iaiwiJ^ 
sickitess,  its  victim  is  teductftd  to  4;he  last  stage  of 
h^lplessti^ss: '  IWheil  'flie-  handsl  Mjhicbi  ittinistpj^d, 
hot'^oiily  to  iJhf^ir  oWa 'nfecesMtiqs,nb\itnta  ,tho$0^;/^ 
^^  > niifflerous  ?  fam\y,  are ! ;  debiKtatfedi j ^ith ^ ;  >di^!$#^ 
and  unnerKxenl  with  /  sacknessy  \ik^  Jttioft  ( jcoinp^jyii^j^ 
distress  nmst  necessarily  ensue.  *Wera  it  not  for 
*h^  iihmisbsaiitxikxiofyfjipi^  be 

hflsui^iwtablftc)  ^niifetoi^i»ili^tiftBs,t<^h^^l^rjspn^^y^ 
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labour  are  but  barely  sufficient  for  the  sustenance 
of  life  on  its  lowest  terms ;  no  savings  can  be  made ; 
no  superfluity  be  retrenched ;  and  what  must  be  the 
state  of  such  a  family  when  that  labour  is  sus- 
pended by  the  invasion  of  disease  ?  But  for  such 
asylums  as  these,  the  consequences  would  be  too 
dreadful  for  human  contemplation. 

(Sickness  incident  to  all,  and  therefore  a  proper 
object  of  commiseration.) 


END  OF  VOL.  IV. 
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